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YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


MONDAY, MAY 11, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SrecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
YoutrH CoNnsERVATION Corps OF THE 
Com™MiTreeE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1202, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Jennings Randolph (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Caan (presiding) and Clark. 

Committee staff members present: Samuel V. Merrick and G. F. 
Randolph, professional staff members; and Robert E. Wolf, profes- 
sional staff member, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also present: Senators Murray, member of the committee, and 
Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota. 

Senator RanpoLtew#. Good morning. 

It is a pleasure to convene the Special Subcommittee on the Youth 
Conservation Corps of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare for the purpose of hearing testimony on the bill, S. 812, pro- 
posing the creation of a Youth Conservation Corps. 

(S. 812 and departmental reports thereon follow :) 


[S. 812, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to provide healthful 
outdoor training and employment for young men and to advance the conservation, 


development, and management of national resources of timber, soil, and range, and of 
recreational areas 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Youth Conservation Act of 1959”. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is (1) to provide the opportunity for healthful 
training and employment of young men in carrying out programs of conservation 
of natural resources planned and designed by, and under the immediate supervi- 
sion of, the various Federal agencies charged with the responsibility of planning 
and carrying out such programs; (2) to provide immediate work opportunities 
for certain unemployed men and Indians living in areas which are far from major 
centers of population and from major public works of a construction nature; 
and (3) to enable the Federal agencies charged with the responsibility of con- 
serving and developing natural resources to accelerate programs planned by such 
agencies to fulfill such responsibility through the utilization of such persons. 
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YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


YOUTH CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. There is established within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Commission to be known as the Youth Conservation Commission (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be composed 
of six members as follows: A representative of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who shall be appointed by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and shall serve as Chairman of the Commission; a representative 
of the National Park Service, a representative of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, a representative of the Bureau of Land Management, a representative of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and a representative of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior; and a representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service to be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Members of the Commission shall be reimbursed for actual and necesary travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses incurred while engaged in the authorized functions 
of the Commission. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall advise the Director of the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps established under this Act with respect to (1) the conservation and 
educational programs carried on by such corps, (2) the operation of such corps 
in general, and (3) the criteria for the selection of enrollees of the corps. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who represents a Federal agency shall 
act in a liason capacity between the agency represented by him and the Director 
of the Youth Conservation Corps in working out agreements between such 
agency and the Director for the utilization of the enrollees of such corps in pro 
grams of conservation, development, and management of natural resources and 
of recreational areas planned and designed by such agency. 


TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL ASSISTANCE FOR COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”) is authorized and directed to provide the Commission with 
such technical, clerical, and other asistance as may be necessary to carry out its 
functions. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Sec. 6. In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a Youth Conservation 
Corps (hereinafter referred to as the “corps”) which shall be administered and 
directed by a director who shall be appointed by, and under the supervision of, 
the Secretary and whose salary shall be $ per annum. 


AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 


Sec. 7. The Director shall, with the advice of the Commission and the approval 
of the Secretary, have authority— 

(1) to formulate rules and regulations for the operation of the corps: 

(2) to appoint, without regard to the civil service laws and regulations, 
the principal subordinate officials of the corps, and to appoint, in accordance 
with the civil service laws and regulations, such other civilian personnel as 
he deems necessary for the efficient and economic discharge of the functions 
of the corps, the compensation of all such appointees to be fixed in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949, as amended ; 

(3) to establish minimum standards of health, morals, and education for 
enrollees of the corps; 

(4) to enter into agreements with Federal agencies charged with the re 
sponsibility of conserving, developing, and managing the natural resources of 
the Nation, and of developing, managing, and protecting recreational areas 
whereby the enrollees of the corps may be utilized by such agencies in carry- 
ing out, under the immediate supervision of such agencies, programs planned 
and designed by such agencies to fulfill such responsibility : 

(5) to enter into agreements with and otherwise cooperate with other de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the Federal Government in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act; 

(6) to provide a system of educational services to enrollees of the corps 
under which not less than ten hours per week will be devoted to general edu- 
eation and vocational and conservation education ; and 
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(7) to formulate such other rules and regulations, establish such other 
procedures, enter into such contracts and agreements, and generally perform 
such functions as he may deem necessary or desirable to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

ENROLLMENT 


Sec. 8. (a) The corps shall be composed of a total of not more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand unmarried male individuals who are citizens of the United 
States, of good character and health, and who are not less than sixteen nor more 
than twenty-two years of age, except that not more than 15 per centum of all 
the individuals enrolled in the corps at any one time may be of an age in excess 
of twenty-three years if such individuals possess special conservation skills and 
reside in an area in which a conservation project is being undertaken by the corps. 
If at any time less than 10 per centum of the total enrollment of the corps is 
composed of Indians living on reservations upon which, or near which, a con- 
servation project is being undertaken by the corps, the Director, in accepting 
applications for enrollment in the corps, shall give priority to applications sub- 
mited by such Indians until such time as 10 per centum of the total enrollment 
of the corps is composed of such Indians. 

(b) In order to enroll as a member of the corps an individual must agree to 
comply with rules and regulations promulgated by the Director for the govern- 
ment of members of the corps. 

(c) Enrollment in the corps shall be for a period of one year or such lesser 
time or times, including vacation periods for students, as may be established by 
the Director. 


COMPENSATION, QUARTERS, SUBSISTENCE, AND SO FORTH, FOR ENROLLEES 


Sec. 9. (a) (1) The base compensation of enrollees shall be at a rate equal to 
that provided by law for the compensation of the lowest rank of enlisted personnel 
in the Army. 

(2) The Director shall establish procedures designed to enable any enrollee 
who desires to do so to make an allotment to his parent, legal guardian, or any 
educational fund established for his benefit of part of the periodic compensa- 
tion to which he is entitled under this Act, and such allotment shall be paid 
directly to the person or fund in favor of which it is made. 

(b) In addition to compensation authorized in subsection (a), enrollees shall 
be furnished with such quarters, subsistence, transportation, equipment, medical 
services, and hospital services as the Director may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. Such quarters, subsistence, transportation, equipment, medical 
services, and hospital services may be furnished to enrollees of the corps directly 
by the Director or through the Federal agencies under the direction and super- 
vision of which such enrollees are working under agreements between the Direc- 
tor and such agencies which provide for reimbursement to such agencies from 
funds appropriated for the corps. 

Sec. 10. Existing provisions of law with respect to hours of work, rate of com- 
pensation, sick leave, vacation, unemployment compensation, life insurance, and 
compensation for sickness or temporary injury of Federal employees shall not 
be applicable to any individual because of enrollment in the corps, but the pro- 
visions of the Federal Employees Compensation Act with respect to permanent 
disability and death shall be applicable to enrollees of the corps. 


SUPPLIES, MATERIAL, AND EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 11. The Director may expend such amounts as he deems necessary for 
supplies, materials, and equipment for enrollees to be used in connection with 
their work, instruction, recreation, health, or welfare. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 12. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1960, and 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal years not to exceed $375,000,000, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter such amount as the Congress may determine to be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, D.C., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. Laster HItt, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate 

Dear SENATOR HILL: This is in reply to your letter of February 5, 1959, re- 
questing a report on S. 812, a bill, “To authorize the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful outdoor training and emplcyment for 
young men and to advance the conservation, development, and management of 
national resources of timber, soil, and range, and of recreational areas.” 

This Department recommends that the bill not be enacted. 

S. 812 would establish within the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a (1) Youth Conservation Corps which would be administered by a Direc- 
tor appointed by and under the supervision of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; and (2) a Youth Conservation Commission composed of the 
following members: A representative of the Soil Conservation Service, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture; a representative each of the Forest 
Service, National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior; and a representative of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to be appointed by the Secretary of that Department, and who would 
serve as chairman. 

The Commission would be directed to advise the Corps Director with respect 
to (1) the Corps’ conservation and educational programs, (2) operation of the 
Corps in general, and (38) the criteria for selection of Corps enrollees. The bill 
would also direct each Commission member to act in a liaison capacity between 
his agency and the Corps Director in working out agreements for the utiliza- 
tion of enrollees in recreational areas and natural resources conservation, de- 
velopment, and management programs planned and designed by his agency. 

The Director of the Corps would be authorized among other things to enter 
into agreements with (1) Federal agencies administering natural resources and 
recreational areas whereby the enrollees may be utilized by such agencies in 
carrying out, under the immediate supervision of such agencies, programs 
planned and designed by such agencies to fulfill their responsibility of develop- 
ing, managing, and protecting natural resources and recreational areas; and (2) 
other Federal departments and agencies in carrying out the purpose of the bill. 

Total Corps enrollment would be limited to 150,000 unmarried male citizens 
of the United States between 16 and 22 years of age, with exceptions for enrolling 
persons with special conservation skills over 23 years of age. Enrollment period 
would be for 1 year or less. Enrollees would be paid at the rate of compensation 
of the lowest rank of Army enlisted personnel and an enrollee desiring to do 
so could allot part of this compensation for payment directly to his parent, legal 
guardian, or an educational fund for his benefit. Enrollees would be provided 
quarters, subsistence, transportation, equipment, medical and hospital services 
directly by the Director or through the Federal agencies engaging the enrollees. 
Such agencies would be reimbursed for such services from the Corps funds. 

The bill would authorize appropriations up to $375 million annually for each 
of the 3 fiscal years beginning with July 1, 1960, and such amounts thereafter as 
Congress may determine necessary. 

While we are aware that the objectives embodied in the bill aim at affording 
healthful training and employment opportunities to young men and the develop- 
ment and conservation of natural resources, we do not believe there is any need 
to establish a Youth Conservation Corps now. The Federal Government is al- 
ready heavily engaged in programs for the development and conservation of 
natural resources and such programs are providing substantial employment op- 
portunities. In addition, the Federal Government is also participating in pro- 
grams supporting education. 

This Department is making no comment on the cost of the proposed Youth 
Conservation Corps because the appropriation authorization would be directed 
to another department, 

We wish to point out that, as the bill now reads, the representation on the 
Youth Conservation Commission from the Forest Service would be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, whereas the Forest Service is in this Depart- 
ment. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
EK. T. BENSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Wahington, D.C., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Wahington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: Your committee has requested a report on S. 812, a bill 
“To authorize the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to provide health- 
ful outdoor training and employment for young men and to advance the conserva- 
tion, development, and management of national resources of timber, soil, and 
range, and of recreational areas.” 

We recommend that the bill be not enacted. 

The bill would establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
an agency called the Youth Conservation Corps, and an advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of four Bureaus of this Department and two Bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture, plus a chairman from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Youth Conservation Corps is authorized 
(1) to enroll not more than 150,000 unmarried male citizens of the United States 
who are of good health and character and who are between the ages of 16 and 
23, and (2) to enter into agreements with the Federal agencies that are responsible 
for conserving, developing, and managing the natural resources of the Nation 
providing for the use of the enrollees of the corps in carrying out the programs 
of those agencies. The enrollees would function under the immediate super- 
vision of the Federal agencies concerned and would carry out programs planned 
by those agencies. 

The purposes of the bill are (1) to provide for healthful training and employ- 
ment of young men, (2) to provide immediate work opportunities for unemployed 
young men, and (3) to accelerate the Federal conservation programs. We be- 
lieve these are objectives that may be realized, to the extent warranted by cir- 
cumstances, within the framework of existing conservation programs, 

The appropriations authorized for the program are $1,125 million for the first 
3 years, and indefinite amounts thereafter. 

We believe that an acceleration of existing Federal conservation programs at 
a cost of more than $1 billion over a 3-year period is neither necessary nor 
advisable. The appropriations for those programs should be handled in accord- 
ance with the usual budgetary procedures. 

In view of our recommendation against enactment of the bill, we shall not 
comment at this time on the advisability of establishing a new Federal agency 
to administer the proposed program in a department that is not respensibie for 
the major conservation programs that would be affectd. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER F’. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


May 19, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of February 
5, 1959, for a report on S. 812, a bill “To authorize the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful outdoor training and employment for 
young men and to advance the conservation, development, and management of 
national resources of timber, soil, and range, and of recreational areas.” 
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The bill would authorize the establishment in this Department of a Youth 
Conservation Commission and a Youth Conservation Corps, the corps not to 
exceed a total of 150,000 unmarried male citizens between the ages of 17 and 
23. An annual appropriation of $3875 million would be authorized for the cur- 
rent and the 2 succeeding fiscal years and such sums as may be necessary 
thereafter. The proposed Youth Conservation Corps would be similar in com- 
position, objectives, and direction to the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
1930's and early 1940’s except that it would apparently be under civilian rather 
than military direction. 

The principal objectives of the bill are (1) to provide the opportunity for 
healthful training and employment of young men in carrying out programs of 
conservation of natural resources, (2) to provide immediate work opportunities 
for certain unemployed men and Indians living in areas remote from major 
centers of population and public works construction, and (3) to enable the 
Federal agencies charged with the responsibility of developing natural resources 
to accelerate their program plans. 

In essence, the Youth Conservation Corps contemplateu by this bill is a proposal 
to recreate a corps along the lines of the Civilian Conservation Corps which was 
in existence during the nationwide depression of the thirties. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps unquestionably served a very useful purpose at that time. The 
situation today, however, is far from comparable to that existing during the 
thirties, and a different approach is needed. We believe that our efforts and 
resources should be concentrated on increasing the educational opportunities for 
our youth, on the use of available vocational educational funds in such a manner 
as to open up new opportunities for employment, on assuring that youth who 
are ready for and seeking employment are afforded adequate opportunity to 
become employed in available jobs for which they are suited, and on the enact- 
ment of the Area Assistance Act of 1959 (S. 1064) recommended by the admin- 
istration. S. 1064 proposes a coordinated program for helping areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment, through various kinds of financial and 
technical assistance, to achieve lasting improvement and decrease economic 
vulnerability by the establishment of stable and diversified local economies, 
coupled with the necessary vocational training (or retraining) to enable those 
without work to take advantage of the new employment opportunities thus 
created. 

For these reasons we are unable to recommend enactment of the bill from 
the point of view of the program interests of this Department. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of Febru- 
ary 5, 1959, for a report on S. 812, “To authorize the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful outdoor training and employment for 
young men and to advance the conservation, development, and management of 
national resources of timber, soil, and range, and of recreational areas.” 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of Agriculture, in the reports they are making to your 
committee on this bill, recommend against its enactment for the reasons set 
out therein. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurs with the foregoing departments in rec- 
ommending that this measure not be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 


PHILLIP 8. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Senator Ranpotreu. The members of this special subcommittee are 
Senators Clark and Yarborough for the majority—I join those two 
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members—and, for the minority, Senators Dirksen and Cooper. The 
tive members of the subcommittee have expressed an intense interest 
in this subject. 

The impact for good in the building of human and natural re- 
sources was expressed effectively by the original Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, a program which extended over a number of years during 
the serious depression of the 1930's. 

It is a privilege to chair these hearings on this proposed legislation. 
I militantly supported and voted for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Act when I was a member of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
President Franklin Roosevelt had first initiated the plan and placed 
it in an Executive order in 1933 

There is general awareness of the important part that the CCC 
program played in the economic recovery from the terrifying de- 
pression, and of the human progress under the authority of that act. 
It was a program which had a wide appeal. 

Today, as we begin hearings on Senate 812, the proposal for a 
modern counterpart of CCC, we will hear first from the principal 
sponsor of the bill, the author of the legislation, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota, Senator Hubert Humphrey. The tes- 
timony given will be supplemented later by other tiles of the 
U.S. Senate. Then we will hear from persons who had close associ- 
ation with the original CCC program, following which there will be 
at least 2 more days of general and, we believe, expert testimony, and 
possibly a day next w eek. 

Senator Humphrey, it is a privilege to have you as the first wit- 
ness on this important measure. 

There is constantly coming from your energy those proposals and 
those programs which are of intense interest not alone to your col- 
leagues but to the citizenry of the United States. 

We realize this proposal is a creative action in which you are joined 
by other members of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT HUMPHREY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humrnurey. Thank you very much, Senator Randolph. 

I have a prepared statement to which I shall refer in my testimony, 
but I shall take the liberty from time to time of digressing to develop 
certain thoughts that I have relating to this proposed legislation. 

I am testifying, as you have indicated, Mr. Chairman, on S. 812, 
a bill to authorize the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps 
to provide healthful outdoor training and employment for young men 
and to advance the conservation, development, and management of 
national resources of timber, soil, and range, and of recreational areas. 

I know that much of the testimony that I shall give this morning 
in behalf of our proposal—and I say our proposal because you, sir, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, are one of the main cosponsors of 
the proposal—and were instrumental in the passage of the original 
Civilian Conservation Corps legislation of the 1930’s. I know you are 
intimately familiar with the fine work of the CCC and the need to 
take up once again the great work of that corps, and I want to pay 
tribute to you, Senator Randolph, for your leadership of many years in 
the conservation field and the field of youth welfare. 
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I cannot think of any two fields of endeavor that are of more im- 
portance to the Nation right now than a continuing and abiding in- 
terest in our young people, on the one hand, and a keen and persevering 
interest in the conservation of our great natural resources, on the other. 
These truly represent the strength of the Nation. 

The youth conservation corps proposal addresses itself to two major 
national needs—the need on the part of our society to find a construc- 
tive outlet for the energies of many scores of thousands of young men 
who are not going on to professional training and who have difficulties 
in finding employment during their middle and late teens. 

Any parent that has been blessed with teenagers knows what I mean 
when I say “have difficulties in finding employment during their 
middle and late teens.” This is a difficult time for youngsters, and, 
what is more, these young men are bubbling over with energy. 

My plea to the Congress of the United States is a little less pon- 
tificating about the problems of our young people and a little more 
action on the part of Congress to give these young people a chance 
to do constructive work, which they will do and do well, as the Senator 
from West Virginia knows from his own experience in this legislative 
field. 

The second major need is to take up the great slack in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

We know what the lag is in our conservation efforts. There have 
been studies made as to the tremendous backlog of conservation work 
that needs to be done. We know all about the problems, but we are 
a little short on the answers. We are running behind on conservation 
activity. In other words, exploitation of our reources is getting ahead 
of their replenishment. 

The testimony on this bill from professionals in the field of youth 
welfare and in the field of conservation will bear out my statement 
that such a corps of young men as herein outlined, a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, would very nearly pay for itself in terms of increased 
timber productivity alone, not to mention the great benefits from 
the work of the corps in expanded outdoor recreational opportuni- 
ties, soil and water conservation, wildlife conservation, and, above 
all, the conservation of the hopes and abilities of our young men. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that when your colleagues review this record 
they will note that the reports of our Government agencies indicate 
that if we could put to work the number of men that are proposed 
in this bill we would be able nearly to pay for the costs of the entire 
program out of increased timber produetiv ity. So, here is a human 
resource project that. is self-liquidating in cost. 

I call to your attention the Program for the National Forests, a 
publication of the Department of Agriculture for April 1959, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 794 of the Forest Service. There are 
many other statistical projects which indicate what would be done 
with this kind of a program. Therefore, I hope that the subcom- 
mittee will bring this fact out by questioning the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Forest Service, as I have mentioned 
here, with particular reference to the document referred to a moment 
ago, the recently published Program for the National Forests, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Forest Service Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 794 of April 1959. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit to the subcommittee a copy 
of this report for the subecommittee’s abtentnon: I call the subcom- 
mittee’s attention particularly to page 25 of this pamphlet in which 
the Secretary of Agriculture states that direct financial revenues, 
through the short-term conservation program proposed by the Forest 
Service, can be doubled, to reach $210 million annually (see p. 251). 

I quote the Secretary further, as follows: 

By the year 2000 national forest timber sales should reach 21 billion board- 
feet of sawtimber worth $350 million at 1958 prices. 

Note, Mr. Chairman, that the statement refers only to the timber in 
the national forests and indicates that by the year 2000 annual timber 
sales could, under an adequate conservation program, increase the 
annual income to the American taxpayer by $245 million over the 
current income; in other words, that much more revenue for the 
Federal Government. 

I go on to quote the Secretary on the same page: 

The capital value of the timber, forage, and lands of the national forest system 
will have increased by about a billion dollars as a result of the short-term 
conservation program. 

On page 15 of the pamphlet the Secretary lists the very great bene- 
fits in terms of reconstructing and rehabilitating the reer eational facil- 
ities of the national forests, the development of new recreational 
facilities, the repair and reconstruction of dams and spillways, the 
revision and completion of wildlife habitat, management plans, and 
the stabilizing of streambanks and channel improvements. These 
benefits, I emphasize, are in addition to the direct cash benefits of 
increased timber sales. 

Mr. Chairman, another point which should be stressed is the factor 
of population growth and population explosion in this country—cre- 
ating a desperate need for more outdoor recreational facilities for our 
people. 

The urbanization of the American community has placed a premium 
on the development of wholesome outdoor recreational facilities in 
public lands, both Federal and State. As a family man who has 
traveled around a great deal in this country visiting our national 
forests, visiting our national parks, I can say that, despite the efforts 
of the ‘professionals in the National Park Service and the National 
Forest Service, we are running behind. I wonder how many Members 
of Congress have loaded their children into a station wagon and taken 
them out into these national parks. It is one thing to go down to a 
nice hotel in Miami, but it is another thing to get the kids into a 
station wagon and go out camping in one of these national parks and 
see how poorly the Government of the United States provides for its 
citizens, the average taxpayer? If you have a big bundle of green- 
backs, you can go to a beautiful big hotel, but, Mr. C hairman, I want 
to tell you—when you take four, five, and six little ones out on a camp- 
ing trip and go into one of our great national parks, then you find 
out the inadequacy of our facilities. 

The Humphrey family has traveled in these national parks. We 
are not unusual, because the roads are glutted with cars trying to get 
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intothem. You just cannot find a place to stay, Mr. Chairman. You 
have to go on out, park outside and find your place in a motel or in a 
hotel rather than in the facilities which are needed. 

I believe that questioning of the several Federal agencies concerned 
with the conservation of our natural resources and the management 
of our public lands will clearly bring out the need for vastly increased 
manpower in the projected improvement programs of these agencies. 

This program is designed in particular to help in our forests and 
our parks. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that an article which appeared in the November 
1958 issue of American Forests, entitled “Who Will Lead in Con- 
servation Opportunity No. 1?” be printed (see p. 62). This article 
by the recently retired Assistant Chief of the U.S. Forest Service 
is a strong and persuasive argument for a youth conservation corps 
by a great career forester, and these great foresters of ours are 
deserving of credit. I am well acquainted with some of:our National 
Forest Service personnel. We have the great Chippewa Forest in 
Minnesota, the great Superior National Forest, and I know what these 
people do. They are wonderful, outstanding public servants. 

I should also like to quote from a letter I received from the then 
regional forester of the U.S. Forest Service in Milwaukee, Wis., Mr. 
A. W. Greeley. In commenting on last year’s S. 3582, a similar bill, 
Mr. Greeley stated : 

There is even more natural resource work to do today than there was when 
the CCC program came into being in 1933. 

Mr. Chairman, if we could afford the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in 1933 when the country was prostrate, when the Nation was in the 
throes of a depression, we ought to be able to afford a Youth Con- 
servation Corps at a time when the Nation is more prosperous, when 
our conservation needs are even greater, and when the problems relat- 
ing to the gainful employment of our youth are even more pressing. 

Senator Ranpoupeu. | interrupt at that point, Senator Humphrey. 

You have mentioned the ability of our economy to not only absorb 
but truly to sponsor such a program as the Youth Conservation Corps 
at this time. Yet we are faced with the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, through the Office of the Secretary, by letter dated May 11, 
addressed to Senator Hill of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, in opposition to this measure which you and other Sen- 
ators propose to carry vigorously to, we hope, enactment. 

It is rather disappointing to find the Secretary of the Interior 
indicating that at this time—so often we hear that—it is inadvisable 
to carry forward a program of this major proportion. 

I thought that this was an appropriate place, since you have men- 
tioned the strength of our economy and its ability to be cushioned 
for this sort of an effort, and the need, of course, for the program, 
to ask that this letter be referred to in the record. 

(See p. 5.) 

Senator Humpurey. Would the chairman mind if I could see the 
letter? I can almost predict what the letter will say. 

Senator Ranvotpu. While you are checking, Senator Humphrey, 
on the letter from the Secretary of the Interior, which I have just 
placed in the record, I might say this: 

I know you are familiar with the so-called Mission 66, our program 
in the Park Service. 
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Senator Humpurey. Yes; I am indeed. 

Senator Ranpouen. Is that far behind schedule today ¢ 

Senator Humpurey. It surely is. 

Senator Ranpoteu. It certainly is, by the admission of those who 
are responsible for carrying it forward. 

It is called Mission 66, but would you say we might even feel at 
the rate it is now progressing it might be 1976 or L986 before it would 
be brought to fruition ? 

Senator Humpurey. I regret to say that the chairman is most 
likely right. 

I realize the budgetary problems of our Government. I am not 
unaware of what it costs to provide for a home or what it costs to 
provide for the Government. But I know this much, that if a house 
is falling down and the shingles are falling off faster than you can 
tack them up, it is time to call in a carpenter and get something 
done before you lose your investment. 

In the instance of our conservation resources the fact is unmis- 
takably clear, Mr. Chairman, that the exploitation of resources, the 
erosion of our resources is gaining every year over the conservation 
of them, and no generation can afford to exact that toll from a future 
generation. 

| am worried about this generation of government, Mr. Chairman. 
We have a generation of government that does not seem to be too 
concerned even about the danger of fallout on the lives of children 
vet unborn, and the genetic problems involved, the physiological prob- 
lems. Weare living for our own age apparently, Mr. Chairman, and 
not for the future. We have a generation of government that is ex- 

ploiting our resources faster than it is helping to rebuild them. In 
shad words, we are stealing from the future, and we have been doing 
it here recently, Mr. Chairman. We have already burned up the 
reserves of the past, both in resources and in dollars, in Governments 
Federal and State. That is why there are financial problems. We 
have not provided for keeping this well of public resources filled. 

Now we are cheating on the future, with our timber, our parks, our 
lands, our minerals, and we are even cheating on the future in terms 
of the lives of people yet unborn. 

Senator Ranpoten. Perhaps this so-called balanced budget becomes 
a deficit budget if it fails to meet the real needs you indicate. 

Senator Humpurey. It surely is in my mind, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it is unbalancing the reserves of the Nation. 

Senator Ranpourn. If measured against the vital needs, a balanced 
budget could be a deficit budget. 

Senator Humpurey. Indeed it is. 

This letter from the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chairman—I 
have taken your time to glance through it quickly—has as its conelud- 
ing paragraph, or the next to the concluding paragraph: 

We believe that acceleration of existing Federal conservation programs at a 
cost of more than $1 billion over a 3-year period is neither necessary nor advis- 
able. The appropriations for those programs should be handled in accordance 
with the usual budgetary procedures. 

Well, that is redundant. Everybody knows that. Somebody ap- 
par ently just wanted to type in an extra sentence. 

Of course, we handle appropriations in accordance with the usual 
budgetary procedures. And I might mention to the Bureau of the 
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Budget that the budgetary procedures are in the hands of Congress. 
We have the right to appropriate; they have the right to advise and 
consult, period. 

Is this a billion-dollar program? It is not. We recommend here 
as a Maximum figure, a maximum figure, Mr. Chairman, $375 million 
for 1 year. That is the authorization; that is the ceiling. The Con- 
gress may very well want to trim that back, or the Congress may very 
well not appropriate that much. 

In the first year everyone in Congress, every person that has enough 
brains to come out of the rain, knows that you do not appropriate the 
maximum amount the first year. You have to get these programs 
underway. So I consider this letter from the Department of the 
Interior misleading, misrepresenting—really a rather juvenile pres- 
entation. It would not qualify for admission even under this bill, 
under the 812, because that paragraph is not an honest paragraph. 

Senator Ranpotpw. What does the letter state in the last para- 
graph ? 

Senator Humenurey. In the last paragraph the letter says: 

In view of our recommendation against enactment of the bill, we shall not 
comment at this time on the advisability of establishing a new Federal agency to 
administer the proposed program in a department that is not responsible for the 
major conservation programs that would be effected. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Well, we are very grateful for that. 

I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, if I seem a little bit unhappy 
this morning about this kind of a letter, let me tell you why. 

I am fed up hearing about these righteous pronouncements from 
high officers in this land about the youth of our Nation and what is 
happening to it. Until this administration i is willing to do something 
about these young people, give them a chance to have constructive 
employment, build their bodies, build their minds, enable them to 
worship their God out in the great outdoors, build up our conserva- 
tion of resources, until they are ready to do ‘something about that I 
am not going to be very impressed with this kind of letter that 
comes down from the departments. 

I do not think this administration can point to one thing it is doing 
for our young people except giving them high pronouncements. I 
think it is about time that people quit moralizing about the young and 
complaining about them and get busy to give them a chance. I am 
here appealing for young men for a program that would give them 
a chance, just hke you w ant to and give our country a chance, too. 

Senator RanpotrH. Senator, I am glad we will have the advantage 
during these hearings of listening to testimony from successful men in 
public service and business who 25 years ago were CCC boys. They 
are going to tell this subcommittee what that program ment to them. 

Senator Humpuney. It will be a wonderful story, Mr. Chairman. 

I call the committee’s attention to the 713-page report of the U.S. 
Forest Service of a year ago, “Timber Resources for America’s Fu- 
ture” which was an attempt to look ahead for 40 years to America’s 
timber needs at the turn of the next century. The conclusion was 
that, unless we took vigorous remedial steps now, our children would 
be very seriously short of timber. 
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Is it not interesting? You can have an agency of Government 
telling you that, unless we do something now, short term, unless we 
do something big long term, we are going to be in deep trouble. It 
is what the Forest Service says. Furthermore, the Forest Service 
says if you do something now short term it will maximize your reve- 
nues, your resources development; you will get money out of it. In 
fact, the figures will prove that right in the timber program itself we 
can pay for the youth conservation corps program. 

But, with that said by the Forest Service, then the Bureau of the 
Budget comes down, or the Department of the Interior, and says that 
this is too much. 

I don’t know. I will leave that to others to figure out, whether there 
is any real continuity of programing and planning here. 

I am sure that some of the Nation’s leading conservationists will 
testify to the subcommittee that the needs of our fast-growing popu- 
lation demand that we make, as I have indicated, a very substan- 
tial investment in the major conservation areas over the next decade. 

The youth conservation corps would provide a substantial vehicle 
for the carrying out of these conservation plans. 

Aside from the advances in conservation, the important purpose of 
the proposed legislation is to provide the opportunity for creative, 
useful work on the land for young men. Congressman John Blatnik, 
a former educational adviser for the CCC, can testify to the tremen- 
dous effects of CCC work on young men in the 1930's, 

I know that the chairman has invited some graduates of the old 
CCC itself to testify personally to the advantages of this kind of work 
for young men. My files are filled with letters from probate court 
judges and other individuals who work daily with young people in 
trouble, indicating their strong belief that a conservation corps of the 
kind we are proposing would go very far in channeling them away 
from the direction of delinquency. I should like to read just a few 
paragraphs from these letters. 

Here is one from Judge Virgil Langbry, of Portland, Oreg. 


The YCC would be the greatest single thing that we have seen as a possibility 
for taking care of the cases we treat. 


From Warden Joe Harp of the Oklahoma State Reformatory : 


The solution to our crime situation is not more jails, reformatories, and 
penitentiaries, but some educational program which will prevent boys—and 
I underscore the word “prevent’—from coming to our penal institutions. It 
is so very hard to rehabilitate a boy behind prison walls. 


I want the Bureau of the Budget to listen to that, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not taking any potshots at the representative as a person, but 
as an institution [ would like the Bureau of the Budget to explain to 
me and explain to this committee why they are asking for more money 
for Federal prisons when they are unwilling to ask for money for 
a Youth Conservation Corps, And they are asking for more money 
for prisons but are unwilling to ask for a dime for kids and young 
men. They ought to know we are going to have a scrap because I 
am going to fight them right down to the last ditch. I, for one, 
am a little tired of a government that knows only how to build jails 
and does not seem to have the imagination to help build bodies and 


minds and souls and:spirits and personalities. 
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Here is a letter from Warden Douglas C. Rigg of the Minnesota 
State Prison: 

I wish to congratulate you on your timely proposal as well as to wish you 
all possible success in seeing it enacted into law. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, when you hear the testimony of a probation 
officer who appeals for a program to prevent his institutions from be- 
coming filled, we have something here that is worthy of our 
attention. 

From David M. Crockett, probation officer of the Wayne County, 
Mich., juvenile court: 

At the juvenile court the 16-year-old school “dropouts” are a major problem 
in our probation caseloads. Jobs for this group and for older teenagers ure 
extremely scarce * * *. In view of the tragically limited opportunities for the 


16-year-old and up young men, I feel the conservation program will fulfill an 
urgent need. 


From County Judge Russell Brumfield, Nicholasville, Ky. : 


I think it is a wonderful bill and * * * would make our county a better 
place in which to live. 

And I am sure the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Clark, knows Dr. John Otto Reinemann : 

I have always been a strong believer in the rehabilitative power of construc- 
tive work in the open air, with proper and expert supervision, and in good team 
spirit. Although my work primarily deals with youngsters who have already 
gotten into trouble, I greatly appreciate the purpose of deliquency prevention, 
which is inherent in your plan. I am convinced that its realization and imple- 
mentation will keep many boys and young men out of trouble and make a real 
dent into the mounting figures of juvenile crime. 

Senator Crark. I would like to interject for the record that Dr. 
Reinemann is one of the best qualified men in the country to express 
an opinion on this subject. I have seen his work at firsthand while I 
was mayor of Philadelphia. 

Senator Ranpouru. I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
observation. 

Senator Humprurey. I have a whole big file case of letters, Mr. 
Chairman, from judges and social workers and conservationists and 
youth workers all over the Nation. I, for the life of me, cannot 
understand a government that will recommend building more jails 
and will not recommend a dime for a youth program. 

Judge Robert S. Baird, probate judge of Cheboygan County, Mich., 
termed the YCC proposal “the most constructive iain for this 
Nation that has been brought to my attention.” He said that “the 
potentialities for good contained in this program are far greater than 
you have mentioned in this short article.” He refers to my article 
in Harper’s magazine of January, this year. 

Judge Baird suggested that the YCC would be an aid in helping 
to solve what he termed functional illiteracy among young men, an 
made a specific suggestion that Mr. Ambrose Caliver, assistant to the 
~ Commissioner and Chief, Adult Education Section of the U.S. Office 
of Education, could be of great assistance in helping to set up a con- 
structive program of education in the YCC. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that it might be useful to seek Mr. Cali- 
ver’s suggestions and ideas in this respect before the conclusion of 
hearings on the bill. 
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Judge C. M. Rowe, of the probate court of Coshocton County, 
ae wrote to suggest that our original bill in the 84th Congress, 
3582, be amended to permit reduction of the age limit from 17 

to 16. This suggestion was carried out in the present bill. 

Judge Frances Sleep, probate judge and juvenile judge of Bonner 
County, Sandpoint, Idaho, wrote her enthusiastic support of the bill, 
and sent along a report of a highly successful youth camp-out pro- 
gram initiated in the county in the summer of 1958. I was particu- 
larly strick by the amount of work which one small crew of boys did 
in “72 boy- hours on an unimproved site.” They terraced a hillside 
‘ni picnic areas, dug several fire pits, picked rocks and roots out 
of the access road, laid a rock wall up at one side of a new turn- 
around for the access road, built trails with rock steps, cleaned out a 
spring, brushed out and limbed many trees. That is a small example 
of what can be done. 

Chief of Police Jacob Novak of North Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, wrote recalling how 
many errant boys were saved by permitting them to go “into the 
(5.3 

Dr. Paul H. Jordan, director of the Flint, Mich., Child Guidance 
Clinic, wrote: 

It has cheered many of us working with children and youth to learn that you 
may be introducing legislation in Congress to create a 150,000-man youth con- 
servation corps. 

Dr. Jordan suggested consideration of “an approriate related fa- 
cility for girls,” and sent along a letter he had written to the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan in 1957 urging that there be “a revival in Michigan 
of the CCC type of facility for boys and under very sound direction.” 

The superintendent of schools of the county of Los Angeles, D. C. 
Trillingham, termed the idea “one of the most constructive medias 
for prevention and rehabilitation of delinquent youths.” He offered 
the benefit of the experience which had been developed in county 
forestry camps under the direction of Mr. Frank Wykoff, director 
of special schools. 

In a most interesting copy of a letter to Senator Butler, Mr. Henry 
J. Giauque, director of pupil personnel at Bethesda-C hevy Chase 
High School here in the Washington area, said that in each of the 
years 1955-56 and 1956-57 401 children dropped out of school in 
Montgomery County, a large majority of them from high school. 
He pointed out that with a secondary school population of about 
18 mg Montgomery County’s people’s s court for Juvenile causes proc- 
essed 2,182 formal complaints in 1955. Mr. Giauque urged that 
courts and schools be permitted to assign problem children to the 
Youth Conservation Corps “to a program with a different environ- 
ment where they can learn and earn a substantial position in our 
democratic society.” 

The superintendent of schools of Cabool, Mo., D. A. Ferguson, 
commented that “even in rural areas there are a large number of 
people particularly between 15-18 who have dropped out of school, 
are not eligible for regular work and have nothing purposeful to do.” 

Vice Principal Girard T. Bryant of Central High School, Kansas 
City, Mo., said that Kansas City could use such a program to advan- 
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tage. He was concerned, however, that we were discussing “a rela- 
tively limited number. 

Superintendent of Schools William J. Nigg of Litchfield, Minn., 
also pointed out the fact that “Most communities offer little in the 
way of part-time or full-time employment for youth under 18 years 
of age, yet some consistently drop out of high school before gradua- 
tion, or the schools carry students that would be better off working 
part or full time.” 

Mr. Kaarlo J. Otava, commissioner of Minnesota’s Iron Range Re- 
sources and Rehabilitation Commission, described in some det ail the 
constructive experiments with nondelinquent boys in timber stand im- 
provement begun in the summer of 1957. He estimated the cost of 
operation of these experiments would be “returned in full” when the 
trees mature and are sold. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the letters from which I have quoted be 
made a part of the hearing record on the bill. 

Senator Ranvotrn. That will be done. 

Senator Humpnurey. They are only a small sample of the stimulat- 
ing and constructive correspondence I have received over the past 2 
years from experienced and dedicated men and women working with 
young people who have supported the bill. In fact, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, 
I believe, with one or two exceptions, all the mail I have received 
and every editorial I have seen on the subject of the Youth Conser- 

vation Corps has been strongly in favor of the idea. 

I think we owe a debt of gratitude to the editors of the Nation for 
their very constructive attitude on this Youth Conservation Cor ps 
proposal. Without exception, Mr. Chairman, the press of the Nation 
has heralded the idea, has urged its enactment, has pressed for its 
approval. 

I should also like to take just a moment to compliment the extra- 
ordinary initiative of the distinguished Senator from Illinois, Paul 
Douglas, who undertook a public hearing in Chicago this spring 
on S. 812, a hearing which resulted in a unanimous agreement from 
the representatives of most of Cook County, IIl., youth welfare groups, 
in favor of the bill. 

The record of this hearing, which Senator Douglas so kindly pre- 
sented to me, has been turned over to the chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and I hope that it may be incorporated 
in the record of this hearing. 

Senato Ranpotrn. It will appear in the appendix (see p. 483). 

Senator Humpnrey. Again, Mr. Chairman, I feel sure that expert 
testimony can develop the precise benefits which have resulted from 
the several youth camp programs for delinquent boys throughout 
the Nation. While the Youth Conservation Corps does not specifically 
contemplate the rehabilitation of delinquent boys, since it is pri- 
marily preventive, to prevent delinquency and to afford constructive 
employ ment, I believe that the experience of the camps for delinquent 
boys is clearly relevant. If outdoor work can successfully deal with 
delinquent boys, think how much more successful outdoor work pro- 
grams can operate with boys who are in no sense delinquent but simply 
young men bubbling over with energy, in want of opportunity and 
guidance. 

I wish every parent of every 16-, 17-, and 18-year-old teenager 
could know of this bill because at that age there is more concentrated 
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energy and power in the body of a teenager than there is in a mega- 
ton bomb. They are really ready to go, and they want something to 
do. They can be either as destructive or as constructive as atomic 
energy. It just depends on what you do with it. But we are much 
more interested in this country in harnessing atomic energy than 
we are youth energy, and particularly if we can harness it to make 
a bomb. 

I would like to make something that is a little bit better than a 
bomb. I would like to contribute to making a better country and 
a better boy. I want to tell you, I would like to see the Government 
of the United States, at the executive branch, take at least a few 
minutes interest in it and not give me that “nyet” with a Yankee 
accent. 

I am pleased that Mr. George Weber of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
is to testify tomorrow as a private citizen as to his experiences when 
in charge of the State of Minnesota’s youth camp programs for de- 
linquent boys previous to midsummer of 1958, and that others are 
to offer similar testimony. 

To summarize this point, Mr. Chairman, the evidence is clear that 
there are several thousand boys each in most large communities in 
the country, as well as a very large number of young men in non- 
metropolitan areas such as my own northern Minnesota, northern 
Michigan, western Pennsylvania and, of course, parts of West Vir- 
ginia, living in areas of chronic unemploy ment who will be the last to 
be hired and the first to be fired. 

Don’t forget that: the last to be hired and the first to be fired. 

It is an appalling waste of young energy that our society has not 
found useful work for these boys. 

Senator Ciark. Could I interrupt a moment to ask a question ? 

Senator Ranpotru. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Humphrey, I wonder if you would mind 
turning to page 2, line 8 of your bill, where the second purpose of 
your act is stated to be: 


to provide immediate work opportunities for certain unemployed men and In- 
dians living in areas which are far from major centers of population and from 
major public works of a construction nature. 


I wonder why you inserted that qualifying clause : 


which are far from major centers of population and from major public works of a 
construction nature. 

Senator Humpnrey. The reason for that, Senator, is that in some 
of the large metropolitan areas there are.public wor ks projects which 
are under the supervision possibly of even local government or State 
government and some Federal which afford opportunities for the 
unemployed who are within the immediate vicinity. But we have 
people out in what you might call the back country, people in smaller 
towns out in the wooded areas, the hill country or the nonmetropoli- 
tan areas where there are no public works, where there is no big reem- 

loyment program, and yet thete 3 is a need of a concentrated program 
vecause Of the nature of the area, It is just a way to point out that 
there are unemployed persons who are not. necessarily industrially 
unemployed workers that could be given employment. 

Senator Cirark. As you know , Pennsylv ania, unfortunately, is very 
high among the States with chronic and persistent unemployment in 
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distressed areas. The principal areas are in the hard coal region 
around Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, and the soft coal region down in 
southwest Pennsylvania, and along the Blair County, Pennsylvania 
Railroad area in Altoona. Each one of those areas is adjacent toa 
mountain area. Each moyen v9 area has a need for conservation 
work, the Poconos and the areas around Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
the western chain of apie in the southwest. 

I wonder if perhaps those people, many of whom are young and 
completely without jobs, whom we want to try to hold in those com- 
munities, would not be disqualified under this restriction in section 2. 

Senator Humrurey. No. As a matter of fact, let me say that if 
that is your feeling, if there is any doubt as to this, then it ought to 
be rewritten. 

The purpose there was merely to make sure that the group that does 
not live in the metropolitan area was not forgotten. That was the 
purpose of it. It was, maybe, an ov eremphasis, Senator, to give some 
recognition to the nonmetropolitan unemployed. 

Senator CLark. Would you have any objection to having the bill’s 
purpose restated so that the unemployed i in West Virginia as well as 
in Pennsylvania could become eligible for service in this corps if they 
came from a surplus labor area where unemployment has been chronic 
and persistent ? 

Senator Humpurey. I must say I think that the purpose of the bill 
could stand some rewriting, and I would hope they would be. I am 
sure my colleagues know that if a Senator comes out of a committee 
with a bill with his name on it, and the number, he is doing quite well. 

Senator Crark. But this would be in accordance with your philos- 
ophy also, would it not? 

Senator Humenurey. Exactly. I just think it needs to be trimmed 
and to be more precisely stated, Senator. 

So I would hope, Senator Clark, that you would give some thought 
tothat. Our purpose is exactly the same. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I join the Senator from Pennsylvania in be- 
lieving that perhaps we shall want to make very sure that there is 
correct expression of the purpose intended not only by the Senator 
from Minnesota but by other Senators. There are several of our 
colleagues who are intensely interested as cosponsors and as members 
including the subcommittee. 

Senator Humpnrey. They are listed here as three statements of 
purpose, and I believe statement 1 would cover the area you are 
thinking of. 

As I said, the purpose of the statement was just to make sure you 
did not leave these folks out. 

Senator Crark. Yes, but under statement 2 you have given a sense 
of priority for these people, if they do not live anywhere near a 
metropolitan area. I would like to see the priority broadened so 
that, if they live in a labor surplus area where chronic unemploy- 
ment existed, which was nahethizieds adjacent to a conservation area, 


they could readily go without traveling much of a distance to do 
some very splendid conservation work. 

Senator Husrpnrey. That is exactly what we want, Senator Clark. 
You have put your finger on what we would like to see happen. 

I have been in the area of Wilkes-Barre and Scranton and over in 
the areas of West Virginia where there is chronic unemployment, 
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and those are the very areas we want to see given priority attention. 
I think you have put your finger on the area that needs to be em- 
phasized. 

I have said that the bill under consideration by the subcommittee, 
whose companion bill has been offered by Congressman Blatnik, of 
the House of Representatives, is certainly not a per fect bill. In fact, 
I shall suggest in a few moments some minor revision which have 
occurred to me since introduction in January. I welcome construc- 
tive criticism of the details of the bill. 

The bill now provides that the Conservation Corps operate within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. However, it 
may well be determined that the corps may better function else- 
where. You have to have a place to locate responsibility, and I de- 
cided that the HEW would be an appropriate place. But maybe the 
committee will sense that it ought to be elsewhere. 

I do hope that the committee will, in defining the organizational 
structure of the corps, give weight to the educational and training 
mission of the corps. 

I propose that the Youth Conservation Corps Director have the 
rempaeaabitity for fiscal management of the funds allotted to the 
corps; for the establishment of minimum standards of health, morals, 
and education for enrollees; for the recruitment and indoctrination 
of enrollees; and for agreements with other Federal department 
agencies and instrumentalities to ¢ carry out the purposes of the act. 

The word “indoctrination” means merely the indoctrination in 
terms of the work to be performed. We are not talking about indoc- 
trinating anybody with any politics. I think it would be better if 
we would say, instead of indoctrination, what we mean as to the 
conservation purposes of the program. 

A boy enrolling in the Youth Conservation Corps under this pro- 
posal presumably could be processed in a relatively short time and 
assigned to work with a particular conservation agency under agree- 
ments entered into between such an agency and the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. Transfer of funds for the maintenance and support of 
the YCC boy would be made from the corps to the agency making 
use of the boy’s services; for example, the Forest Service or the Na- 
tional Park Service. You would have competent supervision from 
the Forest Service or the Park Service under the Youth Conservation 
Corps general auspices, and these boys would be recruited for that 
partic ular purpose, the purpose of the Park Service, let us say. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that it would be possible to group 
the enrollees in somewhat smaller groups than were used in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, perhaps in groups of 40 or 50 at a time, to 
avoid the need for building large installations, and to insure that 
the groups could be readily assimilated by communities which might 
be located near the areas of conservation work concentration. This 
goes right back to what Senator Clark was talking about. 

You see, Senator, in some of those communities in your State it 
would be possible that the men could actually go on out on just regular 
employment under guidance, and live within their own home, their 
own area, 

Senator Crark. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is a great versatility to this program. 
It is not necessary always to have camps as such. There are places 
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where you may very well find the conservation work can be done 
within the normal surroundings and the enrollees could put in a cer- 
tain number of hours per day and per week under expert guidance 
and technical supervision. 

What I ask the committee to do in examining this bill is to use your 
great background of experience to see how we can adapt this pro- 
gram. There may be a tendency when we think of a youth conserva- 
tion corps to think in terms of large camps, of installations, of costly 
equipment, new equipment. The Government has a tendency to do 
things like that. What I am trying to outline is a program in which 
you may need some camps because there are areas that need to be 
far away from population centers. But where you have a population 
center, and where there are 30 to 40 to 50 young men in an area that 
could make a good group to go to work on a conservation project 
you will not necessarily have to build new facilities, you will not 
need new equipment. You can use the equipment which they have 
already in the Park Service and in the Forest Service, and the super- 
vision which they have. 

Although the bill provides in section 8(b) for enrollments for 
periods of 1 year, or less, 1 recommend that the first enrollment be 
stipulated at 6 months, with provision for 1-year reenrollments there- 
after. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I would not hesitate at all to have 
what we call summer enrollments, 3 months. We could do very 
well to give some of these young men an opportunity during their 
senior year in high school, for example, to have a 3-month ‘enroll: 
ment, to really do constructive outdoor work. It would be a wonder- 
ful thing for them. This is another variation. This is why I have 
wanted the hearing, so that we could get the mature minds of the 
committee and the expert guidance of it on this bill. 

Senator Ranpouteu. In other words, Senator Humphrey, in pre- 
senting the bill as originally drafted you are not wedded to any 
straitjacketed proposal. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpu. There is flexibility within your thinking. 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly. 

Senator Ranpotpu. And you believe that perhaps the subcommittee 
and the full committee and even perhaps the Senate itself would 
share this flexibility ; that is, if the facts indicate that there are areas 
in which this measure can be improved in its drafting and its ulti- 
mate presentation. 

a eee Humpurey. Exactly; Mr. Chairman. Like our own Mili- 

y Establishment. 

As you know, we give our young people a wide variety now of 
hires in terms of their military service and their reserve status. 
What I am suggesting here is that, while in some areas it may be 
very desirable to have a 1-year enrollment or, in the first year, a 
6-month enrollment, there may be other places, as there is for ex- 
ample in the northern part of my State of Minnesota, where a 3- 
month enrollment would be better because it would give, particularly 
for some age groups, the 16’s and 17’s, summer ‘work while they 
completed their educational opportunities in their regular public 
school system during the winter. 

All Lask is that these factors be properly considered. 
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Eligibility under the bill would be open to citizens who have reached 
their 16th but not their 23d birthdays. However, we have written in 
a special provision which would permit a percentage of the total 
enrollees to be older than 22 if they possess special conservation 
skills. They could, in other words, become sort of straw bosses. 
They have special conservation skills and ought to be utilized. 

Senator CLark. Was it your intention that those individuals should 
also be unmarried ¢ 

Senator Humpurey. I think it would be better. It is not necessary. 

I think again this would depend upon location, Senator. 

Senator Crark. That is what I had in mind. Even in the forest 
industries, as I understand it now, they are getting away from camps 
and doing a lot more of transportation by buses. 

Senator Huapurey. Exactly. 

Senator Cuarx. In that situation perhaps the desirability of having 
only unmarried individuals in the corps would not be as clear. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is correct. 

As I say again—as in the areas where you have particular prob- 
lems, Senator, where you could work 30 miles out of the city on a 
particular project, a married man should not in any way be limited. 
And let us face the fact that in the 1930’s men were married older; 
they were of an older age. Now young men 20, 21, 22, even 19 are 
married. 

Senator Ciark. You have an awful lot of people in my State, and 
T assume in Senator Randolph’s State, too, who perhaps unwisely got 
married young and are out of work and who would nonetheless be 
well qualified for this kind of service. 

Senator Humpurey. Or who got married young and are unfor- 
tunately out of work. 

Senator Cuark. I think the Senator’s phrasing is more felicitous. 

Senator Humrurey. I certainly agree with that. 

And I recommend here the striking of language in section 8(a) 
which sets a limitation of 15 percent, on this e: ategor y of enrollee, 
substituting language which would give more flexibility to the director. 
That is, the older than 21. Such a provision would permit skilled 

woodsmen, for example, to join the corps in a quasi- supervisory capac- 
ity. It would also serve as a useful vehicle for the provision of 
employment opportunities to men who live in areas of the country 
which are far from major areas of population and whose training and 
skills are in surplus. 

I recommend modifying the present language in section 8(a) deal- 
ing with Indians, to reflect the provisions made in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Act for additional facilities for Indian employment 
at the discretion of the director; in other words, to give a little extra 
emphasis to Indian employment. In some States this is very im- 
portant, Mr. Chairman. 

The bill spec ifically notes that enrollees shall be “of good character 
and health.” By that we mean to indicate that the purpose of the 
bill as written is not to rehabilitate young men who have been com- 
mitted by the courts because of delinquent acts. Rather, we see the 
Youth Conservation Corps in part as a vehicle for the guidance and 
training and motivation of young men whose lack of opportunity 
might eventually bring them into ‘difficulties with the law. In other 
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words, this is the ounce of prevention that is worth the pound of 
cure. 

This point raises one of the principal areas of disc ussion about the 
bill as it now stands. A number of questions have been raised about 
the bill which I shall attempt to answer. 

Should the bill contain a special provision for delinquent boys, 
for boys who have been actually convicted and sentenced, to "be 
modeled on the excellent experience of the youth camps of several 
of the States ¢ 

My feeling is that the bill might be amended to include a pro- 
vision for a 1- -year study by the director of the corps, or by a citizens’ 
group appointed by the Youth Conservation Commission, as to the 
feasibility of establishing a separate program for delinquent boys 
under the general supervision of the director. I believe that the 
inclusion at this time of a special program for delinquents would 
enormously increase the difficulties of setting up and administering 
the corps. On the other hand, such a special program might be 
phased into an operating Youth Conservation Corps at a future date. 

Senator Crark. Could I interrupt for a second to say that I hap- 
pen to be the chairman of another subcommittee of this committee 
which is considering juvenile delinquency legislation now. Part of 
the recommendation of the different people ‘who are expert in that 
field has been for demonstration projects and research projects. 

It might well be that under the bill we hope to report out in that 
field there could be written in a provision which would provide for 
the study which you have in mind. 

Senator Humrurey. I think that would be a better place to put it, 
Senator. I am sure that all of us want this program to be looked 
upon as an opportunity program, as a program not of rehabilitation 
but a program of encouraging young men into gainful employment 
and training utilizing their. energies. 

Mr. Chairman, a second major area of discussion is the possibility 
of counting service in the corps as partial fulfillment of the military 
service obligation of young men. This is an appealing idea at first 
glance, but I think it ought to be weighed very carefully, and I 
would be opposed to the suggestion at this time for the followi ing rea- 
sons: First, that it might interfere with the existing reserve programs 
of the armed services, which I strongly support; and, second, that I 
would not want the issue raised in any future disarmament discussion 
of an alleged paramilitary force possessed by the United States in 
the form of a corps of young men performing their military obliga- 
tion in the national forests and parks of the « country. Conceivably, 
our opponents might be able to buttress a case for maintaining an 
equivalent number of their infantry to match the young men in the 
Conservation Corps. 

Do you see what I am getting at? We would have people out in 

gainful peacetime employment, ‘and if any military connotation gets 
to it, you can see around the bargaining table at some future Geneva 
the Soviets or someone else saying, “Look, we have to have more man- 
power because you have all these young men out there in those 
military installations in the forests.” 

This is not a military program. 

A third major point of discussion has been raised by a number of 
distinguished individuals. This concerns the possibility of the em- 
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ployment of the enrollees of the corps on State-owned lands—lands 
owned by local communities, and, in some cases privately owned lands 
which are part of a soil-conservation project or watershed develop- 
ment. 

Clearly, this is an appealing idea also. However, I feel that in the 
interest. of setting up the operation of the corps as ‘simply and as ex- 
peditiously as possible, the corps, at the outset-—and I emphasize the 
word “outset”—should work on federally owned lands alone. Let’s 
get a start, though, on that. 

Senator Ciark. If you do that you are going to knock out most of 
the benefits of the bill so far as these distressed areas in Pennsylvania 
are concerned. 

This sounds like an extraordinary statement, but I think it is true 
that more than half of the land area of Pennsylvania is owned by 
the State in connection with its forestry and pure stream program. T 
would hate to see that knocked out—from my selfish purpose in my 
State. 

Senator Humpurey. I have meditated about this a great deal, 
Senator. 

I am not opposed to the program being on State lands at all. As 
a matter of Fret, I think it ultimately ought to be there. My only 
point was—maybe I am getting a little gunshy from the opposition 
we get from the Federal agencies—that we would get it started some 
place. But here is another area where I would ow the subcommittee 
would take a good look at that provision in the bill and see whether 
or not we could restrict it to Federal and State. This is a very good 
possibility. 

I have no strong feelings about this, Senator Clark. I was merely 
trying to minimize e the problem of administration. 

Senator Crark. Could I ask three quick questions ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir; please do. 

Senator Crark. First, what is your reaction to the adverse com- 
ment of the Department of the Interior with respect to your oe 
placed this corps in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare? They say that HEW does not know anything about this kind 
of work, and they do. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to argue parti- 
cularly where it ought to go. I said that my feeling was that since 
there was an educational mission here and a tr aining mission, a kind 
of citizenship training mission, there was good justification for putting 
it in HEW. But it might very well belong in Interior or in Agricul- 
ture or Labor or as a separate autonomous agency under the ‘White 
House, under the President. I am not wedded to any one place. I 
think the main thing is that as the subcommittee evaluates this with 
your competent staff people, you will sense where the main emphasis 
will be, and as such you will want to place the administrative re- 
sponsibility in that department. 

Senator CLarK. Second, is there any magic in your mind about the 
number of 150,000? How did you arrive at that figure? 

Senator Humpurey. I arrived at it simply on the basis again that 
I figured about what would be a sensible program to start with, to 
give us some good coverage throughout the States, a management 


program in terms of the immediate uaniaaneies problems and 
something not too costly. 
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Frankly, Senator Clark, it is too small. I will be very frank with 
you. I am almost ashamed to have advanced such a limited figure, 
because there is a greater need than ever before, Senator. It is just 
half the size of the old CCC. 

Senator CLark. That raises the third question. Of course I agree 
with you on that last point. 

A third question as to the relationship between 150,000 as the 
strength of the Corps and $375 million as the annual appropriation. 
Is there any magic in that relationship? 

Senator Humpnurey. No. As a matter of fact, one of the reasons 
I was 5 minutes delayed getting to this subcommittee this morning 1s, 
I was going over some figures. 

If you will follow some of the general suggestions we will make 
here, we can reduce the cost of this program a great deal. The biggest 
cost of the program will be in personnel. 

We do not need any extraordinary number of strawbosses. You 
already have existing supervisory personnel in the Park Service, in 
the Forest Service, in Land Management Services. 

Senator CuArk. They are all in : Interior. 

Senator Humpnrey. The Forest Service is in Agriculture. 

Senator CiarK. You are right. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have good personnel there. You will need 
some more if you take on additional people. 

We also will have in this instance, Senator, in large metropolitan 
areas as you have mentioned from your State, where you will be 
using not camps but transportation out to a project. 

So I think we can reduce this cost. This figure is not a magic figure 
at all. It is a guesstimate. 

Senator CrarkK. But you think the pay for the enrollees is right? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, I do. And again I must say that that is 
in my mind eminently fair pay, particularly if they are in camp. 

Mr. Chairman, it may well be that the committee will wish to au- 
thorize a first year’s enrollment of a smaller number of enrollees, to 
permit the orderly establishment of the Corps, and to permit the con- 
struction of needed additional facilities. 

Senator Crark. The attitude of holiness that surrounds $77 bil- 
lion around here is such that if we are to get this bill enacted, we have 
to pay some attention to that particular bit of folklore. 

Senator Humpurey. The Senator is right, I was making some 
rather unholy remarks about that attitude a little earlier. 

In this connection, I suggest that section 11 of the act be amended 
to provide that the corps shall be authorized to receive surplus ma- 
terials from any other Federal agency. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the Military Establishment is 
making available $6 billion worth of surplus materials, and I see very 
few people go broke handling surplus materials that they get from the 
Federal Government. 

Senator CuiarK. Including, I believe, a lot of tents. 

Senator Humpsrey. Indeed. And it may very well be that the 
Youth Conservation Corps could get a sizable portion of those surplus 
materials before others got them to make a tidy little profit on them. 
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I am not opposed to others getting their fair share and making 
profit but I think the first duty is to supply the needs of the agency of 
Government. 

Once facilities have been established, and the corps is on a regularly 
operating basis, we estimate that the annual cost of maintaining each 
YCC enrollee, including pay, and an amount for supervisors’ salaries, 
would be about $2,500 a year—a very modest amount indeed for the 
return which we are convinced the American taxpayer will receive from 
the work of the corps. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude my statement, I wish to note that 
Senator Murray is here, and he is, of all the men in the Senate that I 
know, one who has devoted a lifetime of service to young people and to 
the good of the country. None can excel the great work of Senator 
Murray. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


OKLAHOMA STATE REFORMATORY, 
tranite, Okla., February 16, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR: I read a news release from UPI regarding your proposal 
to establish a 150,000-member Youth Conservation Corps. 

Our Nation is in dire need of some program which will provide training 
and employment for boys between the ages of 16 and 21 who are not attending 
school. 

Our institution is for boys of this age. Many of them come from low-income 
families who live in the urban areas. Many are victims of broken homes, and 
have been unable to adjust with either parent. It is our opinion that many of 
these could have been helped by a program such as the one you propose, thus 
saving them the stigma of a prison sentence and saving the State the cost in- 
volved in correctional procedures. 

Your proposed program could offer social training, in which all our boys 
seem to be lacking. Boys of this age are trying to find themselves and identify 
with something. If this can be done in the proper circumstances, they have a 
chance to learn their obligation to themselves and to society, to find their 
place in life. Your program would seem to offer a wonderful opportunity for 
this. 

The solution to our crime situation is not more jails, reformatories, and peni- 
tentiaries, but some educational program, which will prevent boys from coming 
to our penal institutions. It is so very hard to rehabilitate a boy behind prison 
walls. 

May I suggest that you contact Mr. E. R. Case, general secretary, American 
Correctional Association, 135 East 15th Street, New York, N.Y. for help in 
working out your legislation and suggestions regarding the bill. 

Respectfully yours, 


Joe Harp, Warden. 


MINNESOTA STATE PRISON, 


Stillwater, Minn., January 2, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HumpHrey, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: I read with interest your article in the current 
issue of Harper’s. I wish to congratulate you on your timely proposal as 
well as to wish you all possible success in seeing it enacted into law. I can 
add nothing to the arguments that you advance in support of your proposal be- 
yond the statement that I am certain each is valid and, if anything, understated. 


If there is any way in which I can assist you in this splendid effort, please 
do not hesitate to ask. 


With all good wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 


L 5 7 > 
41258—59-—__3 Doveias C. Rice, Warden. 
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Norwicnu, Conn., July 24, 1958. 
Re 8. 3582. 
Senator Huspert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: Thank you very much for your prompt reply to our request. We 
were gratified to get the copy of the bill and the letter, too. We feel, however, 
that in order to help you we will have to have some more copies of the bill to 
distribute at strategic points. These would include organizations such as the 
Kiwanis, Elks, and various social organizations. We would also include the 
Connecticut Bar Association. We feel that we would need a minimum of 25. 
We plan to make up some copies for distribution if this is all right. 

Best of luck and you may feel assured that we will do all that we can to help. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. KIERNAN. 
OLIN R. Boory. 


NorwicuH, Conn., July 17, 1958. 
Senator Huppert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: I just finished reading an editorial in Nature magazine commenting 
upon your proposed legislation, namely, bill No. S. 3582, and I feel that it is, 
indeed, a tremendous stride in the right direction. If you will read the enclosed 
article you will note that we have been thinking along these lines here in the 
eastern section of Connecticut. Our plans differ in detail, but essentially they 
would serve the same purpose. A letter was sent to Congressman Horace Seely- 
Brown from this district in February of this year proposing legislation along 
these lines. We received letters from Mr. Seely-Brown expressing his interest 
in the matter and also stating that he would like to discuss the matter further. 

We do feel that this country is in urgent need of such legislation and would 
like to know how we may assist in bringing about such legislation. We have 
talked to the Kiwanis in this area and there has been some correspondence with 
the junior chamber of commerce. We have also discussed the situation with the 
education people and law enforcement people from all over the area and they 
have agreed unanimously that such a program should be initiated. 

Would appreciate hearing from you with respect to this. 

Very truly yours, 
Outn R. Boory. 
CHARLES J. KIERNAN. 


As a probation officer in the Connecticut Adult Probation System, I serve some 
10 lower courts. These courts range from trial justice courts which meet once 
a week, or as the need arises, to a municipal court which is in session daily. 
These courts do have in common one problem: What to do with the youthful 
offender. 

According to Connecticut statutes a person of 16 years may be tried in an 
adult court; under 16 years, he or she must be refered to the juvenile court 
system. Between the ages of 16 and 18, there is an option if there is no prior 
adult record. These youth are brought before the courts on charges ranging 
from breach of the peace, and/or intoxication, but more usually on charges of 
breaking and entering, and/or taking a motor vehicle without the owner’s per- 
mission. 

The judge has a decision to make: (1) He may send the youth to jail, (2) he 
may send him to the State reformatory, (3) he may give him a suspended 
sentence and place him on probation for a period of time, or (4) he may, as 
has been indicated, refer to the juvenile court. 

In each instance named above, omitting for the time being the reformatory, 
these youths must return to exactly the same set of circumstances which caused 
his trouble. 

We all know what these circumstances are. They may vary from State to 
State but they are remarkably similar. The offender has quit school after 
spending his last year or two there, more or less marking time until he reaches 
the age of 16, the age in the State of Connecticut where he is allowed to leave 
school. He learns nothing because he does not want to learn. He is a constant 
source of trouble to his teacher and a distraction to his fellow students. When 
at last he is 16, he finds that quitting school was not the answer to his problems. 
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He finds that he can work only in jobs where insuance laws deem it safe for 
him to do so. Boiled down, these are very limited, low paying, and with little 
or no future. 

What happens to the boy then? He walks the streets with others of like 
circumstances forming gangs, and the result is inevitable. 

The court must then return him to this environment or to jail. He will then, 
within a short time, appear on a more serious charge, probably a felony. The 
odds are good now that he will be sent to the State reformatory. 

This article is not meant to demean this institution. As a matter of fact, they 
do the best they possibly can under existing conditions. They are faced with 
probably the most hard-bitten group in the State and they do turn a good 
percentage into useful citizens. The rest will be a constant source of trouble 
as long as they live. 

Some of this group will join the Armed Forces, and in all probability be a dis- 
ciplinary problem, eventually getting out with a bad conduct discharge or worse. 

Of those referred to juvenile court, a certain small percent will be sent to 
the Connecticut School for Boys which will admit boys up to 16 years of age. 

Here the pattern will be about the same as for the Connecticut Reformatory, 
with the percentages of improvements somewhat higher, due largely to the dif- 
ference in makeup of the group. In the first place, a boy may be sent there 
not because what he has done is so wrong but simply because investigation re- 
veals that the home life is so intolerable for him that it is deemed better to take 
him out of the situation altogether. 

This is what schools and courts are faced with all over our country. What 
can be done to help remedy the situation? There are literally hundreds of 
causes thet may be cited as causative factors, but very few really practical 
suggestions on what may be done to hold it in check. 

I believe that a youth movement similar in structure to the now defunct 
CCC should be initiated. The purpose of the original Civilian Conservation 
Corps was admittedly an economic one, to alleviate the unemployment brought 
about by the great depression of the 1930’s. However, the end results of the 
program are still in evidence in our national forests and in the contour farming 
and soil conservation practices in areas where Soil Erosion Corps were set up. 

I believe that such a system, if set up by our Government, should not be con- 
fined solely to conservation, but should also be used as mobile disaster units 
and could be included in our civil defense. We do not have an adequate air- 
plane spotting or warning system. While the ones we do have should be heartily 
commended for their unselfishness, would it not be more effective to have units 
drawn from these youths to do the job on an around-the-clock basis with far 
more posts in operation than we have now? 

We fell behind Russia in our last Olympic contest, causing us considerable 
loss of face in other nations. As a government, we cannot or will not subsidize 
our athletic programs directly, but could we not draw from such a group those 
who show exceptional ability? 

We are concerned, and justifiably so, over our lag in scientific fields. Would 
not such a program ultimately help to overcome this lag? One, by taking out 
of school the group that has no interest and giving the harassed teacher more 
time to give to those that are interested. Those allowed to go into such a program 
will be more likely to reevaluate their ideas toward education and the need for it 
in the next 2 or 3 years. They would be more likely to want to return to serious 
study. This fact was borne out by the multitude of GI’s who finished their 
education, and incidentally were much better, more mature students than 
average. 

I believe that industry would profit by such a program. The graduate of 
this program would be a healthier, more mature person who would be able to 
take orders and to cooperate with his coworkers. Obviously, the Armed Forces 
would profit by the same reasons. 

Would the cost be prohibitive? I do not think so, when you consider the 
ultimate objectives to be gained. We were ready to set forth a “crash program” 
to launch a satellite. Are not our youths equally important? We are in process 
of spending billions on road construction. Is not our youth equally as im- 
portant? Will we not have to spend to build some correctional institutions 
to meet the needs of those increasing numbers of delinquents and more money 
for more policemen to patrol streets, and in some cases schools, as is the case in 
New York at this time? 

I believe that such a plan must in time be inaugurated. I have talked to 
educators, judges, social workers, and police officials, and they are unanimous 
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in their approval for such a program. They are in complete agreement as to 
the needs for some relief for a situation that day by day grows more intolerable. 

I do not believe that this would cure all our social ills. It would not eradi- 
eate delinquency. The causes are too complex and varied for that, but it would 
be a giant step in working toward their ultimate solution. Can we afford not to? 


OLIN R. Boory, 
Norwich, Conn. 


Detroit, Micu., February 24, 1959. 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I should like to offer my sincere support to your proposed 
bill (S. 812) for the Youth Conservation Corps program. As a citizen I feel 
it is high time we launched an all-out drive to conserve our natural resources. 

And as a probation officer of the Wayne County juvenile court, I feel that 
the YCC plan would help to conserve some of our currently wasted human 
resources, the teenage “drifters,” with whom we deal in our probation work in 
increasing numbers. At the juvenile court the 16-year-old school dropouts are a 
major problem in our probation caseloads. Jobs for this group and for older 
teenagers are extremely scarce, due to the critical unemployment problem that 
has plagued Detroit for the past year. Competition is fierce even for part-time 
work. Furthermore, we find that many of the delinquent children in this out- 
of-school group lack the necessary self-confidence and aggressiveness to actively 
get out and seek work. 

Thus, these young men feel useless and lost and turn to delinquent acts as an 
outlet for their frustrations. Many are now being rejected by the armed serv- 
ices because they cannot pass the written examinations, which, I believe, have 
become more difficult in recent years. Another facet of the problem is that many 
of the school dropouts are of lower intelligence, decreasing their chances for 
competing for jobs and for passing the military entrance examinations. 

In view of the tragically limited opportunities for the 16-year-old-and-up 
young men, I feel the conservation program will fulfill an urgent need. The 
rugged, out-of-doors physical work would greatly improve the physical fitness of 
these men, many of whom are probably in only marginal good health, the re 
sults of habits of laziness and inactivity. 

The program would result in a strengthened moral fiber for this group, I am 
sure. Important gains in self-respect and self-confidence would accrue from a 
successful tour of duty with the YCC. Many of the young men would be able 
to find themselves, being away from home and getting a perspective on their 
own lives. Many of the homes of our delinquents have deteriorated into a 
hostile, negative atmosphere due to disharmony between parents. When this 
situation exists for a 16-year-old on probation it is often in his best interest to 
remove him from his own home, especially if the delinquent acts persist. 

For a majority of these young men rehabilitation seems possible if a suitable 
placement away from home could be made. Other than the reform schools and 
other institutions of a punitive nature, adequate facilities for the 16-year-old are 
practically nonexistent. Treatment homes for children and other custodial 
agencies keep hands off this age child, far advanced into adolescence with all 
the turbulent problems. Often foster home planning is attempted for the “lost” 
16-year-old and this frequently meets with failure as this age child is struggling 
for independence from family ties. Therefore, due to this dearth of facilities for 
these young men who need to be away from home for a period of time, I believe 
the YCC program would be a vital solution to their problems. It would meet 
adequately their physical, mental, and emotional needs in a better way than 
any other existing plan, in my opinion. 

Although my remarks have been focused on the needs of the 16-year-old group 
(court jurisdiction ends at age 17) most of what I have said would be applicable 
to the older teenagers included in the program. 

In concluding may I request a copy of the proposed bill, or an outline of it. 
If you have any suggestions as to anything I could do to help the bill along, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 


Davin M. CRocKETT. 
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County JUDGE OF JESSAMINE COUNTY, 
Nicholasville, Ky., February 13, 1959. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have this day read Senate bill No. 812 introduced by you 
and congratulate you on this action. I think it is a wonderful bill and, if passed 
by the Senate and House and properly put into effect, would mean a lot for 
civilization including a lesser number of juvenile delinquents, and make our 
county a better place in which to live. 

I have been invited as a guest speaker at a meeting to be held at Herrington 
Lake in Mercer County on Sunday, March 1, at which time I will compliment 
you on your bill and say everything possible to cause listeners to contact their 
Senator or Congressman to secure the passage of same. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL BrRuMFIELD, Judge, Jessamine County. 





THE MUNICIPAL CourT OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PROBATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 20, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HuMPHREY: I read with great pleasure and interest your article 
in the January 1959 issue of Harper’s magazine, entitled “A Plan To Save Trees, 
Land, and Boys.” I would like to endororse most heartily your proposal, and 
hope that the legislation which you plan to introduce will speedily be adopted 
by the Congress. I have always been a strong believer in the rehabilitative 
power of constructive work in the open air, with proper and expert supervision, 
and in good team spirit. 

Although my work primarily deals with youngsters who have already gotten 
into trouble, I greatly appreciate the purpose of delinquency prevention, which 
is inherent in your plan. I am convinced that its realization and implementation 
will keep many boys and young men out of trouble and make a real dent in the 
mounting figures of juvenile crime. 

My special interest centers around the forestry camps for the rehabilitation 
of juvenile offenders which have been in operation in about a dozen States, in- 
cluding Minnesota, and in the Federal prison system, for a number of years. 
After a visit to California in 1949, where I observed these camps in the State 
which has most intensively and widely established them, I started to promote 
the idea in my own State, Pennsylvania. A bill enacting such camps was co- 
sponsored by State Representative Herman Toll, now a Member of the Congress, 
and was adopted by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1956. Since that time, our 
State department of public welfare, in cooperation with the department of forests 
and waters, has set up two pilot camps, still on a small scale, which accept boys 
from 15 to 18 years, committed by the juvenile courts of the Commonwealth. 

I have visited the camp in eastern Pennsylvania several times and am very 
much pleased with the progress that has been made. One of the most encourag- 
ing aspects is the great interest which the forest personnel is taking, and I 
was assured by the chief forester that many more projects are waiting for a 
larger number of boys to be assigned to this camp. Our current legislature will 
be asked to provide additional funds for the enlargement of this program 
which has found wide acclaim by the general public, the press, and the correc- 
tional, educational, and social agencies. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a few articles on this subject. 

Again wishing you the best of success in this most important endeavor, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


Dr. JoHN Orro REINEMANN, 
Director of Probation. 
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PROBATE CourRT, CHEBOYGAN COUNTY, 
Cheboygan, Mich., December 29, 1958. 

Hon. Husnert H. HUMPHREY, 

U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


DeAaR SENATOR HuMpHREY: I have just read your article, “A Plan To Save 
Trees, Land, and Boys,” in the January issue of Harper’s magazine. This is 
the most constructive suggestion for this Nation, that has been brought to my 
attention. I believe the potentialities for good contained in this program are 
far greaer than you have mentioned in this short article. 

As a judge of the juvenile division of the probate court for a little over 13 
years, I have had the opportunity of seeing what “functional illiteracy” contrib- 
utes to juvenile delinquency at least in part. Your Youth Conservation Corps 
plan would be an aid in helping to solve a great portion of “functional illitera- 
cy.” I am sure that Mr. Ambrose Caliver, assistant to the Commissioner and 
Chief Adult Education Section, U.S. Office of Education, would be of great as- 
sistance in helping to set up a program of education in the YCC which would 
in a large measure remedy this “functional illiteracy” for a very great, number 
of our youth, i.e., 17 to 25, and if the age limits were raised even up to the 
maximum age limit. 

When your bill has been introduced, I should like to be informed, so that I 
may begin to solicit support for the bill through my representatives in the 
Senate and the House, and through a friend of mine in the Senate from another 
State. I shall also ask my friends and college mates throughout the Nation 
to lend their support to this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert S. Barrp. 


PROBATE COURT-JUVENILE Court, CosHocton CouNTy, 
Coshocton, Ohio, April 14, 1958. 

Re Senate bill 3582. 

Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

U.S. Senator, 

Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Humpnrey: This is to thank you for the copy of this bill. I 
note that the present bill would provide for enrollment of boys “not less than 
17 or more than 23 years of age.” If and when the bill is amended, I am won- 
dering if you would consider reducing the age to 16 inasmuch as we have a great 
deal of delinquency in the age range of 15 and 16. 

In the State of Ohio, a boy may be released from school if he has passed the 
seventh grade and is 16 years of age. Lowering the age to 16 would, therefore, 
enable the boy who is maladjusted in school to get a working certificate and 
enroll in the Youth Conservation Corps. I submit this suggestion for your 
serious consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
C.M. Ross, Judge. 


PROBATE CouRT, BONNER COUNTY, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, February 5, 1959. 

Re Youth Conservation Corps. 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR HuMPHREY: The news report of your bill recommending 
legislation to create a Youth Conservation Corps finds hearty approval in this 
court. 

All phases of work in our national parks and protection of our natural re- 
sourees can be successfully accomplished by youths of the age range you propose. 

Aside from the work the boys would accomplish, there is also the unestimable 
good that can accrue to the youth himself through being made more aware of 
his responsibilies as a citizen and his heritage in our Nation. Physically the 
outdoor exercise and living will also be of benefit. I know these are only a few 
of the points which you have considered in writing your bill. 
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A program of similar structure was initiated last summer in Bonner County 
through the efforts of this court and cooperation of interested agencies. For 
your information the enclosed report on our youth camp-out program should be 
of interest. 

Because your proposal is much more elaborate it should provide a great deal 
more character building and financial return for the youth you hope to benefit. 

However, from our experience locally, it would seem there is greater need for 
work advantages for youth between the 14 through 17 year age range since 
this group of youth is prevented from regular work by child labor law rulings. 

Our program was able to circumvent this restriction by giving the boys a cash 
bonus and stressing the recreational aspects of the camp-out work program. 
You will also notice that parents were required to sign a waiver of responsibility 
to avoid any possible repercussion in case a boy should have been hurt while on 
the camp out. 

In closing let me again compliment you on your legislation and wish you every 
success in its passage. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS SLEEP, Probate Judge. 


1958 Report, First ANNUAL YOUTH CAMP-OUT PROGRAM, BONNER COUNTY, 
IDAHO 


IpAHO YOUTH NATURAL RESOURCES ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL PLANNING COM MITTEE 


Dale Lee, Sandpoint Chamber of Commerce. 

Laurin E. Pietsch, member of board of directors of the Bonner County Sports- 
men Association. 

The Rev. Wesley L. Fischer, representing the Sandpoint Ministerial Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Lloyd Robinson, president, Council of Bonner County Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs. 

Tom Mereer, principal of Sandpoint Senior High School. 

Charles Stidwell, principal of Sandpoint Junior High School. 

A. M. Brewer, principal of Clark Fork High School. 

William Pattie, boy’s counselor, Priest River High School, and members of the 
executive committee. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman : Glenn Reed, Bonner Board of Commissioners. 

Transportation: William A. Scribner, area supervisor of Kaniksu District, 
Idaho State Forestry Department. 

Camp adviser: Lester Gissel, State conservation officer. 

Liaison : Frances Sleep, probate judge. 

Secretary-treasurer : Audrey Terry, clerk of the probate court. 

Camp-out work supervisors: Lester M. Tovey, Idaho superintended of northern 
parks; Lester Gissel, State conservation officer ; L. H. Olsen, local supervisor for 
the State highway department. 

Camp supervisor : Bethel Davis. 


FIRST ANNUAL YOUTH CAMP-OUT PROGRAM REPORT 


With the end of summer vacation the committee for Idaho Youth Natural Re- 
sources Development Association submits thte following report: The committee 
feels this ‘trial balloon” in the field of work opportunities for youth was a success- 
ful venture. 

Close cooperation between all departments kept the program moving smoothly. 
Transportation was supplied for the first three camp outs by the State forestry 
department. The State highway department furnished transportation for the 
last three camp outs. 

The board of Bonner County Commissioners provided a man to be with the 
boys atalltimes. The board also supplied tools and two large “tarps” for shelter. 

Members of the executive committee sent a hot main dish for supper to each 
camp out. 
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Enrollment included 40 boys in the age range of 14 to 17; 37 boys were called, 
3 boys dropped for reason of obtaining steady summer work, Seventeen boys 
participated in one camp out, 15 boys were called twice and 5 boys three times. 
In making crew calls financial needs of the boys were considered. 

Six camp outs were held through the summer as follows: 

Round Lake State Park, Dufort County Road (State land department, sponsor), 
June 25-26. 
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Indian Creek Campground, Priest Lake (State forestry department, sponsor) ,- 


July 910. 

Shepherd Lake Campground, Talache County Road (Bonner County Sportsmen 
Association, sponsor), July 30-31. 

State highway roadside park, August 18-19; at Trestle Creek on August 20-21; 
Highway 10—-A (State highway department, sponsor), August 27-28. 

A program was planned for the evening of each campout. The presentations 
were educational. They were given in such an informal manner, the boys 
thoroughly enjoyed and benefited from them. In most instances, the talks 
were at the campsites. 

Local staff members of the various departments participating told the boys 
of plans, purposes, and general work carried on by each department. At Round 
Lake Lester M. Tovey, State superintendent of northern parks, told the boys 
about Idaho’s plans for State parks, imparting to them some of his enthusiasm 
for this public work. Tovey, a fine leader with young people, played his 
guitar and led the boys in singing favorite songs around the campfire. 

At Indian Creek campground Bill Balka showed several films relating to 
timber conservation practices and commercial use. He told the boys about 
work the State forestry department is doing locally and plans to do later. 
Balka is the woodland forester for the Idaho State Forestry Department, 
Kaniksu advisory area. 

This evening program was given out of doors under the beautiful big pines 
that fringe the Indian Creek camp beach on Priest Lake. Power was supplied 
by a portable generator brought from Coeur d’Alene by the forestry depart- 
ment especially for this occasion. Nearly 100 vacation campers also enjoyed 
the program with the boys. 

Lester Gissel, conservation officer with the Idaho State Fish and Game De. 
partment, supervised the campout held at Shepherd Lake, which was spon- 
sored by the Bonner County Sportsmens Association. For this camp’s even- 
ing fun time Gissel demonstrated and taught the boys how to fly cast. He 
identified fish and shared his wide knowledge of wildlife, camp know-how and 
hunting adventures with the boys around the campfire. 

Two of the campouts sponsored by the State highway department had iden- 
tical programs since crews were different at each. Because the weather was 
uncooperative and also no electricity was available at the campsite, the camp- 
out crews were invited to the Trestle Creek trailer park resort operated by 
Chris and May Schultz. 

William Sacht, assistant district State highway engineer, Coeur d’Alene, ar- 
ranged with Robert Bruce, local State highway patrolman, to show a film on 
State roadside parks and talk about highway safety. 

At the third State highway campout, made up of boys from the two previous 
crews, Sacht came from Coeur d’Alene to show his fine collection of color slides 
depicting beauty spots through Idaho. He gave the boys a rundup of the State 
highway department’s future plans for roadside park and camp developments 
along major Idaho highways. 

Supervisors at all campouts were impressed with the amount of work ac- 
complished by the boys. 

At Round Lake two toilet pits were dug, one old garbage disposal pit covered 
and a large new area cleared for campsites. Several new roads about the camp- 
grounds were cleared out after initial dozer work by State personnel. 

At Indian Creek, work on the boat landing ramp was completed and a new 
area opened up for campsites to accommodate about 30 tents. Such work in- 
cluded limbing all trees, thinning and clearing underbrush from the area. 

The Shepherd Lake campout crew dug and lined with plank two garbage 
disposal pits, generally tidied up the beach area, cleared driveways, limbed trees 
and cleaned out underbrush for campsites. 

Work at the three campouts near Trestle Creek produced the most remark- 
able showing. Here the crews started with an unimproved site. Six days and 
72 boy-hours later the hillside had been terraced into picnic areas, several 
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tire pits dug, rocks and roots picked out of the access road, a rock wall laid up 
at one side of a new turnaround for the access road, trails built including rock 
steps where necessary, a spring cleaned out, and a great pile of brush ac- 
cumulated for burning later as the result of the cleanup work of brushing out 
and limbing trees 

From every angle, all persons concerned with any phase of the campouts feel 
the projects were most successful. Local supervisors of each agency partici- 
pating are enthusiastic in their praise of the work accomplished. The boys them- 
selves are happy not only with the chance to earn money, but with the fun and 
comradeship experienced at the campout grounds. The boys are appreciative of 
the time given by the adults, all of whom are busy people, and their interest in 
setting up the campout evening program. 

This court feels these 37 boys have a deeper appreciation and greater pride 
in their heritage of the natural beauties of Bonner County. Each boy’s life has 
been enriched by new friends he made and by association with the supervisors, 
any of whom is a worthy model. 

For many of the boys the campouts provided a first experience in the satis- 
faction of giving good work in return for pay. The benefit of knowing he had 
fairly earned his pay added to every boy’s sense of self-worth. For some of the 
boys, the campout pay was the first real money earned. This is an experience 
long to be remembered. All crew members are anxious to have another season 
of campouts. 

This court further believes each boy’s viewpoint has been broadened, his under- 
standing of the value of public land increased, and his sense of responsibility 
improved for preserving these natural resources that make Idaho the “Gem 
of the Mountains” and a mecca for tourists from all parts of the world. 


Know all men by these presents that we, the undersigned parent (or parents) of 
wea a ag eR Nak ac al a ee in consideration of the interest 
shown in the welfare of our child (or children) hereby certify that we will never 
sue or bring any legal action or proceedings against any of the sponsors of the 
Idaho Youth Natural Resources Development Association, for or on account of 
any injury or damage that our child (or children) may suffer while under 
the supervision of or working on any of the projects of the association, and these 
presents may be pleaded as a complete defense to any action or other proceedings 
which may be brought, instituted, or taken by us, our heirs, or legal representa- 
tives, against any of the sponsors of the Idaho Youth Natural Resources Asso- 
ciation. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals this________ day 
Noreen en ete eee xp: ee 


I would like to apply for membership in one of the summer campouts being 
planned by the camping committee of the Youth Natural Resources Develop- 
ment Association. 

If selected I promise to abide by all rules, regulations, and requirements set 
forth by the committee. 

I understand that: 

I am to provide my own camping gear and chuck for four meals. 

Transportation will be supplied from the rendezvous point at the Idaho 
State Forestry office in Sandpoint. 

All eampouts will be under careful supervision of two qualified adults, 
one in each campout coming from either the Idaho State Forestry Depart- 
ment, the Idaho Department of Fish and Game, or the State Park Division. 

All campouts and projects will be held on State park, forestry, or highway 
areas. 

A bonus of $5 per day will be given each boy participating in the project 
program. 

There will be a get-together called for all boys selected prior to opening 
of the campout projects. 

Selection of applicants will be subject to a screening board. 
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I would prefer to participate in the campout scheduled for— 
June 11 and 12 ____. 
June 25 and 26 
July 9 and 10 —-_-. 
(Please indicate first and second choice. ) 
Signed 
School 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, INC., 
December 30, 1958. 
Hon. Hupert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have just concluded reading your article in the 
current issue of Harper’s magazine entitled “A Plan To Save Trees, Land, and 
Boys,” and I want you to know that I enthusiastically agree with you. 

I have been chief of police here for 24 years and, during the early years of 
my career, we saved many an errant boy by permitting him to go to the C’s. 

It was interesting to learn that your collaborator in the House is the Honor- 
able John Blatnik, Member of Congress (8th Minnesota), the district (Chisholm) 
to which my parents emigrated from Yugoslavia. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will enact the legislation you have proposed. 

Best wishes and kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAcOB J. NOVAK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Chief of Police. 
NortH CHICAGO. 


Funt CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC, 
Flint, Mich., March 10, 1959. 
Re Youth Conservation Corps. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: It has cheered many of us working with children 
and youth to learn that you may be introducing legislation in Congress to create 
a 150,000-man Youth Conservation Corps. In this connection I thought it might 
be of interest to you to have available for review a letter which I wrote Governor 
Williams in Michigan a couple of years ago regarding this matter. There are 
indications that some action on this matter may be taken by our State legislature 
this year. 

The news release indicated that your proposed youth conservation corps 
would permit the enrollment of young men between 16 and 22 years of age. 
I would suggest that you consider very seriously the need to lower the age limit 
at least to 15 years so that it may have a greater impact on delinquency pre 
vention. I would also suggest the worth of a study committee to consider the 
establishment of an appropriate related facility for girls, the need for which 
in our experience also exists. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. H. Jorpan, M.D., Director. 


Apri 4, 1957. 
Re Facilities for delinquency prevention. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, State Capitol, Lansing, Mich. 


DeEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: There is a serious dearth in the State of Michigan 
for appropriate facilities for the effective rehabilitation of predelinquent and 
early delinquent youths, both boys and girls. The early adolescent, although 
still very much in need of emotional as well as economic dependance on the 
parents, stimulated by the great changes in anatomy, physiology, and feeling he 
(or she) has never experienced before, commonly feels driven to appear and 
behave older, wiser, more sophisticated, and adventuresome than underneath 
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he really feels himself to be. The awareness of the “secret” lack of self-assur- 
ance serves to increase the feeling of need for dependence, with this commonly 
being accompanied by some fears of ineffectuality. Some degree of negativism 
toward those whom he loves most and on whom he feels dependent is a common 
resulting symptom. Underneath, the adolescent feels guilty about this and may 
often try to provoke the adult into quarreling to justify his own negativism. 
Physical precocity in either sex or smallness in stature of the boy often adds 
considerably to the severity of the problem. 

The problem is even more serious when the relationships with the parents 
have been comparatively tenuous prior to adolescence. For either the girl or 
boy. emotional remoteness or overanxiety on the part of the mother makes the 
needed security and emotional dependence on the other practically impossible, 
and the passivity or ineffectuality in the father makes impossible for the boy 
a healthy identification and feeling of strength in the relationship with him. 
For these children, change from the structured and accepted dependent rela- 
tionships with teachers in the elementary school to the diluted relationship 
with parent figures in the junior high school is emotionally very disturbing, and 
an academic slump, the cutting of classes, and negativism toward teachers and 
more successful and self-assured peers are common resulting symptoms. Lack- 
ing from their parents stimulation through real appreciation of themselves and 
their accomplishments, these children are often poorly motivated for the usual 
and comparatively abstract academic work. Unless inspired by teachers by 
whom they feel really enjoyed and of significance, commonly they lack an ade- 
quate feeling of self-worth, and often need successes in more concrete things to 
reassure themselves of their adequacy. Being anxious, they are restless and 
often need much activity to work off the muscle tension—if they do not have 
interesting, constructive activity, their energies are likely to be expended anti- 
socially and destructively. Partly to try to prove themselves, delinquent acts 
result, and if their feeling of having been let down by and distrust of adults is 
deep, the pattern may perpetuate itself indefinitely unless modified at an early 
stage. I should mention that many boys whose ego and libidinal development 
has been impaired from an early age commonly develop reading disabilities, 
even though brighter than average. A feeling of futility regarding academic 
work is a frequent consequence and the problem is not relieved if they drop out 
at 16, for there are no Satisfying jobs for most of them. 

Those of us who were in child psychiatry or other phases of child welfare 
work during the depression period in the 1930's well remember the great value 
of the Conservation Corps Camps in helping the boys of whom I speak in be- 
coming stabilized, acquire a feeling of significance, and in maturing safely. 
They earned while they learned and they learned and worked at things which 
had real meaning to them. For the most part they had camp directors and 
instructors who seemed really interested in them as persons and on whom they 
could be emotionally dependent without feeling emasculated by being tied to 
mother’s apron strings: So they didn’t have to fight against those dependent 
relationships because the situation was benevolently structured, experienced, 
and accepted by all. As adults they can point with pride to the reforestation 
and the parks and other public improvements they helped to create. 

I neglected to mention that as a rule neither boys nor girls such as I have 
described adjust well to placement with private families (foster homes). There 
are occasional exceptions. 

Because there are so very many youths who need this sort of thing—and it 
apparently cannot be provided by our public school systems—many of us have 
wished there could be a revival in Michigan of the Conservation Corp Camp 
type of facility for boys and under very sound direction. A somewhat different 
type of facilities are needed for predelinquent or early delinquent girls who 
need a greater closeness of relationship and are likely to get along better in 
smaller groups and with a somewhat different type of program. 

Rather recently I shared my thinking with the Honorable William E. Doran, 
judge of the juvenile division of the Probate Court of Genesee County, inform- 
ing him that for well over a year I had thought of writing you in this regard. 
Judge Doran informed me that many in the Probate Judge’s Association were 
thinking along the same lines and he urged that I write you, so here it is. 
Logically, a copy of this letter is being forwarded to the chairman of the Mich- 
igan Youth Commission. If you should feel the idea has merit, I would suggest 
the establishment of a carefully selected study committee to explore the matter 
thoroughly and make appropriate recommendations to you and the legislature. 
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All of us appreciate very much the strong and enlightened leadership you have 
provided in furthering the preventative and curative facilities for meeting the 
mental health problem in Michigan and in furthering the cause of education 
The facilities of which I speak fall within those areas of interest and need. 
Sincerely, 
Paut H. Jorpan, M.D., Director. 


County oF Los ANGELES, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. Husert HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate Office, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: May I congratulate you for introducing a bill on conservation of 
youth and natural resources. I feel this to be one of the most constructive 
medias for prevention and rehabilitation of delinquent youths. 

We are presently engaged in the development and administration of educa- 
tional programs for legally delinquent boys assigned to county forestry camps. 
Perhaps some of our experiences will be of value in the development of your 
program. 

If there is any way we can be of any assistance to you in the development of 
your proposed program, please feel free to contact us. 

Respectfully, 
C. C. TRILLINGHAM, 
County Superintendent. 
By Cart Brizzo.ara, 
Assistant Director of Special Schools. 


Apri 10, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 


Senate O fice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: In Senator Butler’s reply to my original letter, 
of which you received a copy, he asked that I implement my recommendations 
to your proposal of a Youth Conservation Corps. I have available several 
local surveys and reports as mentioned in the enclosed letter to Senator But- 
ler that I feel point up the need for such a program as you are proposing. If 
any of this information could be helpful to you I will be most happy to supply 
it, either in writing or in person. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY J. GIAUQUE, 
Pupil Personnel, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda, Md. 


Apri 10, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR BUTLER: In reply to your letter of March 18 I am writing, at 
your suggestion, to implement my recommendations regarding Senator Humph- 
rey’s proposal of a Youth Conservation Corps. As chairman of the Federal 
relations committee of the Montgomery County Education Association, and in 
my pupil personnel work, I am most interested in the development of some sound 
program to assist the curbing of juvenile delinquency. 

I believe the schools of Maryland are doing a tremendous job of promoting 
the best possible adjustment of their pupils, yet for some, particularly those 
who tend toward becoming delinquent, the school program is lacking in the 
facilities necessary to handle these special cases. Specially adept personnel 
are required to work with these problem children in specially arranged classes 
so that their optimum development may be realized. These special faciilties 
and personnel are now being considered for a special junior high school for boys 
in Montgomery County. However, due to the extremely rapid growth of the 
county which places a real burden on the program of school construction, this 
special school may not be realized for several years. In the meantime, we, in 
pupil personnel work, are experiencing more and more cases of school drop- 
outs caused by lack of adequate school program or emotional disturbance. 
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A survey conducted by our pupil personnel department in the spring of 1958 
showed that in each of the 2 previous years (1955-56 and 1956-57) there were 
401 children dropped out of school. As might be expected, a large majority of 
these dropouts were from secondary schools and these figures do not include 
the number who withdraw after reaching their 16th birthday during the sum- 
mer months, for which records are not available. This number, I feel, would 
be found to be significant. In addition to these dropouts the pupil personnel 
department had identified a minimum of 200 children presently in school for 
whom no adequate program was available. Most of these children are, to some 
degree, emotionally disturbed. Much of the emotional upset stems from im- 
proper home situations and continues to grow worse unless the child is removed 
from his home environment or psychiatric help is obtained for the whole family. 
Of 190 such cases reviewed by a psychiatrist through the county health depart- 
ment it was felt that 22 of these children (some gifted) required special treat- 
ment in a residential situation. 

A statewide survey conducted by pupil personnel workers in April 1955 indi- 
cated a need for: (1) more resources for 14 and 15-year-olds in terms of programs 
and curricula in and out of school, (2) a practical terminal program for slow 
learners, and (3) a work-experience program. 

The “Annual Report of the People’s Court for Juvenile Causes of Montgomery 
County, Md.” for the year 1957 reports that in January 1956 the population of the 
county was estimated at 300,000 and in 1955 the court processed 2,182 complaints. 
This figure did not include the number of complaints not made formal. At this 
same time the school population of the county was approximately 58,000 students. 
Because a large percentage of the juvenile cases deal with older children and the 
secondary school population approximated 18,000, the percentage of older school- 
children who appeared before the court might be found to be extremely alarming. 
Unfortunately, the exact figures involved here are not available but the tremen- 
dous need for some corrective and/or preventive measures is strongly indicated. 

In view of the above statements I feel strongly that a Youth Conservation 
Corps which would enable the courts and schools to assign problem children to a 
program with a different environment where they can learn and earn a substan- 
tial position in our democratic society is a necessity. Certainly, such a program 
would greatly reduce school and community problems by relieving the placement 
burden now being experienced in our community. My own objection to the pro- 
gram as stated in Senator Humphrey’s bill (S. 812) is the minimum age of 16 
years. However, I realize that lowering the age limit increases the administra- 
tive problems of such an organization. 

If I can provide you with any further information that might be helpful, 
either by letter or in person, I should be most pleased and proud to assist you 
in your efforts to seek the passage of this bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry J. GIAUQUE, 
Pupil Personnel, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda, Md. 


P.S.—I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator Humphrey. 


CaABoo.t ScrHoois R-4, 


Cabool, Mo., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. H. H. HuMpHREY, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HuMPHREY: I am interested in the youth conservation group 
which you are advocating for unemployed young people. 

According to the newspaper report the proposed age group is 17 to 23. The 
age group I am particularly interested in is 14 to 18. 

With all of the things that have been written about the juvenile problem 
and from the experience I have had in schools, it seems that the lower age group 
needs the emphasis. In Missouri, students are required to attend school until 
they are 16 unless excused by the superintendent of schools for approved work 
or expelled from school because of discipline problems. 

There seems to be even in rural areas a large number of people particularly 
between 15 and 18 who have dropped out of school, are not eligible for regular 
work and have nothing purposeful to do. We have no institution between the 
public school and the reform school to take care of the boy who is either (1) a 
poor student and not interested in school, (2) one who has family problems and is 
emotionally maladjusted, or, (3) one who has no opportunity to earn the money 
he feels he needs and that to him is more important than an education. 
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If it were possible, when desirable, for schools to recommend 15-year-olds to 
this work group and at the same time have a small amount of schooling available 
in the camp, it might be possible through counseling to interest some students 
in returning to high school to complete their secondary education. Between the 
ages of 18 and 20 it would be possible for this age group to go into regular 
employment, to the armed services or for special school training. 

If the lower age group were only paid in a small part of whatever they earn 
and the balance be held in trust until they were 18 or recommended for entrance 
into school, it would provide an incentive for them to stay until they were more 
mature in their decisions regarding a vocation. 

Thank you for your time spent reading this and I would be interested in your 
vomments regarding the problems of the 14- to 18-year age group. 

Yours very sincerely, 
D. A. FERGUSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


CENTRAL HIGH ScHOoOL, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 6, 1959. 
Senator Huspert HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR HuMpuReyY: I heard over the radio program “Eye Opener” 
and read in Harpers magazine about your plan to endorse legislation for the 
establishment of a CCC program. May I heartily endorse this project and sin- 
cerely hope that it sees fruition within the very near future. 

I am aware of what Senator Hennings is doing to provide trained personnel 
for work with delinquents, but I have a feeling that the problem can only be 
immediately solved by some such project as you are suggesting. Year before 
last I wrote to Senator Kefauver, who was interested in a similar project. 

I remember very well the CCC program in the 1930's. I visited camps and 
saw the fine type of work that was being done and knew from contact with 
former pupils that the program was building character and rehabilitating young 
lives. We could, in this city, use such a program to advantage. However, I am 
a little concerned about your tendency to limit the program to very small groups 
and a relatively limited total number. I think it needs to be more ambitious. 


Please count on me for any testimonial or any other type of support that I can 
give this vitally necessary proposed legislation, which I feel is the most impor- 
tant effort to solve America’s No. 1 problem. 

Very truly yours, 


GirArRD T. Bryant, Vice Principal. 


THE SPRINGFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Springfield, Mo., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. Husert HUMPHREY, 
Senator from Minnesota, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: In a discussion at the March meeting of our PTA 
group there was serious consideration of youth problems in Springfield, Mo., 
and in particular in the neighborhood of our own school. The parents were 
seriously concerned about the rather hopeless plight of many youths in our com- 
munity. They are too young for the labor market and are the kind of boys that 
are no longer profiting from the ordinary academic school program. 

The group voted unanimously to communicate with you and assure you of full 
support in your proposal to establish youth camps of some sort. We are in 
accord fully with your idea of not only helping many young boys by work in 
these camps, but with your concern for the conservation of our natural re 
sources. We are particularly interested in the establishment of work camps in 
the Ozarks. We have much forest land that needs attention. 

Let us know if there is anything we can do to help in promoting this idea of 
helping our youth and saving our resources. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. RAGAIN Rook, 
Corresponding Secretary, Reed PTA. 
Mrs. CARL P. Brown, 
President, Reed PTA. 
Cart THOMPSON, 
Principal, Reed Junior High School. 
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LITCHFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Litchfield, Minn., January 30, 1959. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: I read with interest the news of your proposed bill 
for the formation of a Youth Conservation Corps. May I voice my hearty sup- 
port of such a movement. 

During this age of sputniks and Russian challenges, American education 
receives Many criticisms, Many deservedly and others unfairly. Education in 
America has been, and should always be, education for all youth. Every young- 
ster needs and should have an education through the high school level. Many 
others with special abilities should advance to college and special vocational 
training. In an evaluation of American versus European education we have 
suffered by comparison, to a degree at least, because many expect all American 
students to compare with the secondary graduates from European schools where 
only superior students have survived the highly selective program of education. 
Europeans do not attempt to train all students through high school, but carry the 
low achievers along on a part-time work and school basis. The longer I remain 
in education the more strongly I feel we are trying to give too much the same 
courses to all students, irregardless of ability. When students reach the high 
school level, we must realize that we have many who do not or cannot benefit 
from a full time high school program. Too few schools can or do alter their 
curriculum to adequately carry the low level students. A part-time diversified 
occupational program which enables senior students to both work and attend 
classes is an excellent program. It gives the low level student as much academic 
training as he can profit by and in addition, trains him vocationally for some 
specific job. This program is expensive and difficult to install in communities 
of a population of less than 7,000 or 8,000. 

Most communities offer little in the way of part-time or full-time employment 
for youth under 18 years of age, yet some consistently drop out of high school 
before graduation, or the schools carry students that would be better off working 
part- or full-time. I have been advocating locally the revival of the CCC pro- 
gram for youth as a partial solution to this problem. I recall during depression 
days how many unemployed youth were given an opportunity by the CCC to get 
off the streets, to work for useful conservation measures, to earn their own sup- 
port, and to learn to live and work together. Many of our soldiers in World 
War II reflected the fine effect of this training. I trust that such a program 
would again include some academic and vocational education and recreational 
training. 

Your proposed legislation can help conserve our country’s natural resources 
while aiding juveniles and the delinquency problem. It will also benefit the 
school program since now those educationally unfit either remain in school or 
they are returned to the street and finally to criminal institutions. I believe 
our schools and communities will be improved greatly if programs such as the 
Youth Conservation Corps are available. 

Please excuse the length of this statement, but I felt it necessary to advance 
my reasons for supporting your program. Thank you for your continued sup- 
port of our educational programs. 

Very sincerely, 
Witiiam J. NIGe, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


IRON RANGE RESOURCES AND REHABILITATION, 
At. Paul, Minn., May 2, 1958. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Recently I received a memorandum from Gover- 
nor Freeman requesting of us to send you some information on our last sum- 
mer’s timber stand improvement program and also what we are doing this year 
in regard to that program. 

This program was first started for the summer of 1957 by the Iron Range 
Resources and Rehabilitation Commission. It was an experimental program 
involving four counties, namely, Beltrami, Crow Wing, Itasca, and St. Louis. 
Nine boys between the ages of 17 and 21 and a supervisor were hired as a unit 
to work in each county with the exception of St. Louis County, which had three 
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such units working, one out of Hibbing, one out of Virginia, and one out of 
Duluth: 

Timber stand improvement work was done in county forest plantations and 
county forest lands. Site selections for the timber stand improvements were 
made by Iron Range Resources and Rehabilitation foresters and county land 
commissioners. The general term “timber stand improvement” is used to de- 
scribe the type of work which was done. Survival of young trees can be aided 
by removing competition such as grass, weeds, and brush. We weed our gar- 
dens to achieve this. As the trees become larger, we may keep them crowded 
or remove the lateral buds from the terminal branch to encourage height 
growth. We might remove some of the trees to allow more growing space and 
encourage a more rapid growth. If our interest is in Christmas trees, clipping 
back the growing branch tips will aid in producing the desirable bushy com- 
pact tree. 

Trees crowded at an early age will tend to become tall and will have rela- 
tively few branches on the lower stems. Some crowding in a stand is de 
sirable in the production of pulpwood. Crowding and removal of lower branches 
in the lower crown will aid in the production of piling and bridge timbers. 

Logs for lumber should be large, straight, and free from knots. To produce 
sawtimber, the trees should be given as much space to grow as they can use 
and their lower branches should be removed to reduce the size and number of 
knots in the lumber. 

Production of resins, sap, and fruit, or nuts are greatly increased if each 
tree has ample room for expansion and the crown is allowed to fully develop. 
Available moisture, side and overhead sunshine are more important than growth 
rate of the tree when these products are desired. 

Timber stand improvement practices are more profitably employed in the 
production of quality products for specific markets. A large demand for timber 
products will enable the forests manager to profitably apply a variety of cul- 
tural practices to his timberlands. A limited market reduces the number of 
different cultural practices that may be used profitably, and may often cause 
monetary loss to those owners not willing to properly care for their timber pro- 
ducing lands. 

This type of work is something of a long range nature. Immediate cash re- 
turns are not immediately available but in the long run this type of work great- 
ly improves the quality and quantity of timber, therefore, natural growth, fol- 
lowing good practices bring a higher cash value to the timber stand owner. 

In addition to providing improvements on county timber stands, this pro- 
gram provides gainful summer employment to a number of boys in certain 
northern Minnesota areas to enable them to continue their education. The 
boys are not only given gainful employment during the summer but they re 
ceive valuable training in conservation and in working together. In a few years 
the cultural work they have accomplished will begin to show as a reflection in 
an increased growth rate of quality timber products. When the trees mature 
and are sold the approximately $30,000 expended on this project will be re- 
turned in full in addition to providing quality material to better support 
local timber-using industries. 

For the coming summer this program of timber stand improvement work has 
been expanded to include additional boys in Aitkin, Cass, and Lake Counties. 
This comming summer this department intends to employ approximately 200 
boys for a period of 5 weeks each, plus 8 foremen to work on county and State 
lands in the northeastern part of the State. In addition to the timber stand 
improvement work in county forests, part of these boys will be employed in 
work in State parks and camping areas. On the parks program the work is as 
follows: 

1. To develop new camping areas by brushing and cleaning. 

2. Plant additional shrubs and trees to use as a screen. 

3. Replace shrubs and trees to repair heavily used areas. 

4. Brush and clean for scenic vistas, and also to do thinning and pruning 
in the heavy timbered areas of the parks. 

This work in the parks is also a very much needed project, due to the in- 
creased use of our State parks and camping areas and the lack of funds in 
the State parks department for such improvement work. 

We hope the foregoing information will be of some benefit to you in your 
fight for the creating of a new Youth Conservation Corps. 

Sincerely yours, 


KAARLO J. OTAvA, Commissioner. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you for your thoughtfulness in sending a 
copy of your April 1 letter to Dr. Selke concerning his interest in the appropria- 
tion for assistance to States in tree planting and reforestation under title 
IV of the Soil Bank Act. The State of Minnesota under Dr. Selke’s able leader- 
ship has a fine tree planting program underway. It is a much-needed program. 

Thank you also for the copy of your March 31 press release concerning your 
proposal for a Youth Conservation Corps. This is a most interesting proposal. 
There is even more natural resource work to do today than there was when the 
CCC program came into being in 1933. 

Very sincerely, 
A. W. GREELEY, 
Regional Forester. 





Senator Humpurey. Furthermore, I wish to emphasize that while 
the benefits to the natural resources of the country will be concen- 
trated in some States, the benefits in terms of improved human re- 
sources may very well be concentrated in other States with large 
metropolitan populations. 

A fourth point of discussion has concerned the opening of the corps 
to girls. I am sympathetic to a program for girls and young women. 
As” many correspondents have pointed out, girls have difficult em- 
ployment problems and potential delinquency problems as well as 
boys. The problems are many, of course, not the least of which is 
that the projects of the corps would inv olve heavy and arduous out- 
door work. 

My feeling in this case, as in the question of accepting delinquent 
boys for a separate program, is that a study ought to be made of the 
possibility of a separate program for young women. I know that 
the Girl Scouts of America and the Campfire Girls have proved the 
healthful nature of outdoor recreation and training for girls. The 
question is only whether a work-education program for large numbers 
= young women within the Youth Conservation Corps would be 

easible. 


EDUCATIONAL EMPHASIS 


The bill emphasizes that the purpose of the corps is to provide 
training and education as well as employment for young men. The 
— provisions of the bill under section 7(6) may be too restrictive. 

Vhat is important, I believe, is that the administration of the corps 
should include a definite, specific educational program, certainly in- 
cluding both vocational ‘tr: aining and remedial education for those 
who have been denied adequate basic educational opportunity for one 
reason or another. 

This provision in the bill is extremely important; it emphasizes 
that we are considering a program primarily concerned with the needs 
of young people. 

I can think of many ways in which existing school facilities, such 
as the classrooms and shops of consolidated high schools, could be used. 
Too, the provision of mobile classrooms, audiovisual equipment, and 
educational television facilities should be encouraged to make pos- 
sible a flexible and effective program even in remote areas. 

41258—59——4 
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Provision for qualified instructors might be made either through the 
regular appointment of educational advisers in the corps or through 
contractual arrangements with local school boards and educational in- 
stitutions. 

COSTS OF THE CORPS 


The bill now provides that enrollees, in addition to their quarters, 
subsistence, transportation, equipment, medical and hospital services, 
would be paid a base salary of $78 per month. 

In many discussions of this point, I have come to the conclusion 
that it would be preferable to have an average salary of $78 per month, 
with a base or starting salary commencing at $60 per month, and step 
increases up to perhaps $110 per month. 

The bill provides in section 9(a) (2) for allotments of monthly pay, 
& provision which is designed in part to insure that the boys would 
have at least a small nest egg when they leave the corps. 

Under section 10 of the bill we provide that the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act will cover enrollees in the event of cee dis- 
ability or death. I recommend further that the bill be amended to 
insure that adequate sick leave and life insurance be provided for the 
enrollees. 

The bill looks toward an eventual enrollment of about 150,000 
young men, about half the size of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
plus supervisory personnel. It may well be that the committee will 
wish to authorize a first year’s enrollment of a smaller number of en- 
rollees, to permit the orderly establishment of the corps and to permit 
the construction of needed additional facilities. In this connection, I 
suggest that section 11 of the act be amended to provide that the corps 
shall be authorized to receive surplus materials from any other Federal 
agency. 

Once facilities have been established, and the corps is on a regularly 
operating basis, we estimate that the annual cost of maintaining each 
YCC enrollee, including pay and an amount for supervisors’ salaries, 
would be about $2,500 a year, a very modest amount indeed for the 
return which we are convinced the American taxpayer will receive 
from the work of the corps. 

I know that the chairman, with his detailed knowledge of the opera- 
tion of the CCC, will be able to develop in the report on the bill more 
specific estimates of cost. 


A WISE INVESTMENT 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe I am reflecting the feeling 
of each sponsor of this legislation when I say that the investment of 
public funds in such a Youth Conservation Corps would be a wise 
and prudent and businesslike decision. We have the magnificent rec- 
ord of the CCC. We have the more recent experience of youth camps 
operated by States and local communities, pilot projects, in a sense, 
for what we are proposing. 

Above all, we have the overriding need to take action against two 
blighting and disheartening conditions in our society. In one act we 
can transform two liabilities, unemployed young boys on the one hand, 
and on the other, undeveloped, deteriorating public lands, into national 
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assets. Seldom do we have such an obvious opportunity to kill two 
birds with one stone. 

I strongly urge the committee, Mr. Chairman, to act favorably on 
this proposal, and to send it to the floor for early action by the full 
Senate. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I have a number of letters from Governors 
relating to the Youth Conservation Corps, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to their inclusion. Those letters are from Governor Rosellini, 
of the State of Washington; Governor Brown, of the State of Cali- 
fornia; Governor Lawrence, of the State of Pennsylvania; Governor 
Chandler, of the State of Kentucky; and Governor Stratton, of the 
State of Illinois. 

Then I have a number of letters from our colleagues in the House 
and Senate. I ask that all of those be made a part of the record. 

Senator Ranpoteu. That will be agreeable. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

STATE oF IowA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Des Moines, February 25, 1959. 
Hon. HvusBert H. HUMPHREY, 
U. 8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Husert: I have read with much interest S. 812 and the reprint from 
Harper’s describing your proposed program for a Youth Conservation Corps. 

I find myself in solid agreement with the overall objectives of the program. I 
feel that it would make a substantial contribution to the solution of some of our 
problems in the area of juvenile behavior, particularly in the larger urban 
population centers, as well as a significant contribution to the preservation and 
redevelopment of the Nation’s resources. 

There is one suggestion which I would like to offer, if I may. As I am sure 
you realize, there are many States, including Iowa, in which there is almost a 
complete absence of federally owned areas, or appropriate Federal lands, in 
which such young men might be usefully employed. My suggestion is this: 
that the director be empowered to enter into agreements with States for the use 
of the Youth Conservation Corps in State-owned parks and recreation areas. 
Incidentally, I would suspect that a modification of the type I have suggested 
would also be useful in your own State. I believe it would improve the degree 
of support the bill would receive by giving Congressmen from all States a more 
direct interest in the proposed legislation. 

I look forward to seeing you in Washington on the 2 

Cordially, 


ith or 28th of February. 


Herschel, 
HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, March 10, 1959. 
Hon Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: This is in further reference to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 2 regarding Senate bill 812. Officials of our department of natural 
resources and department of institutions have now reviewed the proposed legisla- 
tion and have indicated their support. 

Washington is blessed with an abundance of natural resources that can be 
used successfully in engaging boys in useful conservation tasks. We also have 
our share of the troublesome problem of juvenile delinquency. It is, therefore, 
our opinion that establishment of the Youth Conversation Corps, as contem- 
plated by Senate bill 812, would prove a timely and valuable investment on 
behalf of the youth of our State and Nation. 
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We are pleased to note that the proposed legislation is open not only to boys 
of welfare families, as was the policy with the CCC programs of 1933-42, but is 
available upon voluntary enlistment. Also, we feel that the act is commendable 
in fixing the basie rate of Army private pay as a salary base. On this basis, 
service to one’s country can be favorably likened to the military by the enlistee 
in the YCC. We deem the proposed law noteworthy, also, because it recognizes 
that there are much needed conservation projects which may be profitably 
undertaken by tapping this labor resource. 

In reading the proposed act we find only one point that is not clear. Could 
such camps be delegated to State departments for operation? It may be well to 
consider an amendment, if required, which would permit the immediate super- 
vision of the camp enrollees and their work assignments by State departments 
having responsibility for development and conservation of natural resources. 

It is my personal conviction that the problem which this legislation proposes 
to attack, by its complexity and size, requires a coordinated national approach 
as contained in Senate bill 812. This measure has my wholehearted support for 
its enactment and early implementation. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
Governor. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, February 25, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Member of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I was greatly interested in your article in Harper’s Magazine 
concerning the Youth Conservation Corps. 

At the present time, in California, our youth authority which has jurisdiction 
over these boys is operating three State camps. In the 1957 session, we insti- 
tuted a program of State subventions to counties, which provides that the State 
will pay one-third of the cost of maintaining similar camps at the county level. 
The progress under this legislation has been most heartening: 25 counties now 
have camps which are subsidized by the State and it is anticipated that 45 
counties will be operating camps before the end of the year. 

In California, rather than place the emphasis upon State-operated camps, 
we have placed the emphasis on county-operated camps. We feel that it is ad- 
vantageous to have the boys as close to home as possible, so that they may visit 
their relatives and may feel less isolated from their home environment. 

At the same time, we feel that the camp program is essential to the rehabili- 
tation of youths and have chosen this means of subventions to our local county 
units to stimulate the development of camps. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND G. Brown, Governor. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, March 23, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Husert: We have been studying the legislation you forwarded to us 
back in February. Generally speaking we are in favor of the things you pro- 
pose in S. 812. The only possible suggestions or additions that we might have 
would be as follows: 

1. That new conservation camps be held to 40 or 50 men with provisions for 
smaller work crews. The old CCC camps had a capacity of 200. 

2. That there be provision for a system of promotions, thus making it possi- 
ble for a youth to work his way up toa supervisory capacity. 

8. That there be provision for conservation work on private land where the 
private owner will share the costs. 

I congratulate you on the work you have done and wish you well in your ef- 
forts to secure passage. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Davip TL. LAWRENC 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS AND WATERS, 
Harrisburg, February 2, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HuMPHREY: The suggested youth program as stated in your 
letter of January 29 and discussed more fully in Harpers magazine is of con- 
siderable interest to me. 

The CCC left their permanent mark on the land but their benefits to society 
were even more important. I can personally attest to a number of cases in 
which this youth program gave direction to confused, discouraged, and indif- 
ferent boys. 

You will be interested to know that Pennsylvania has, on a small scale, a 
youth forestry camp program aimed to straighten out and rehabilitate delinquent 
boys between 15 and 18 years of age. 

I relize it is perhaps too early to make suggestions as to details but I believe 
the following general ideas should be considered : 

(1) The old CCC camps had a capacity of 200 youths. I suggest that new 
camps be held to 40 or 50, as well as provide for smaller work crews. 

(2) Provide for a system of promotions. Thus it would be possible for an 
enrollee to work his way up to a supervisory job. 

(3) Provide for conservation work on private lands where the private owner 
will share the costs. 

The Department favors such a program as you suggest, where the men of 
young America may be used to develop and protect our natural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. O. Wrstz, State Forester. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Frankfort, February 11, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR: The establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps by the 
Federal Government would, without doubt, be of great benefit to the Nation’s 
youth and the further preservation of our most valuable natural resources. 
Should S. 812 be adopted by the Congress, our departments of fish and wildlife, 
conservation, education, and welfare will be most eager to cooperate in every 
way possible in taking advantage of the program. More specific comment as to 
how each would participate must be withheld until rules and regulations called 
for in the proposed act are adopted by the Director and Commission. 

Juvenile court authorities and social welfare agencies as well as the parents 
of problem boys will welcome the program. I also believe this project would 
be helpful to the unemployed of eastern Kentucky, should such a unit be set up 
there. 

Be assured of my best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, February 24, 1959. 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have read with interest S. 812, which you intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 29, 1959, and the descriptive article, “A Plan 
to Save Trees, Land, and Boys” which appeared in the January 1959, issue of 
Harper’s magazine. 

Your proposal for establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps has much 
to commend it. As a modification of the former Civilian Conservation Corps 
program, the YCC can make a significant contribution to the physical well- 
being of the young men of our country and to the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources. 
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I note, however, that the bill in its present form makes no provision for the 
rehabilitation of young men who have been in conflict with the law. Accord- 
ing to section 8(a), enrollment is restricted to “citizens * * * of good character 
and health,” which would seem to preclude the possibility of assisting young 
men who might be on probation from the courts or on parole from correctional 
institutions. 

From our experience in Illinois, through the forestry camps operated by 
the Illinois Youth Commission, we know that such a conservation program 
‘an be highly successful in the rehabilitation of young offenders committed by 
the courts. In view of the tremendous increase in juvenile crime throughout 
the Nation and the resultant overcrowding in most of our correctional institu- 
tions, it would seem to me that the Youth Conservation Corps could offer a badly 
needed resource to the courts if provision were made for accepting referrals 
of misdemeanants and delinquents. Youth convicted of felonies, of course, 
should be ineligible for enrollment in the program. 

With the addition of this suggestion, I feel that such a program as the Youth 
Conservation Corps can serve a very real purpose to the citizens of our 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. STRATTON, Governor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE AND INSTITUTIONS, 
Abingdon, Va., March 2, 1959 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I am very much interested in your bill to establish 
a Youth Conservation Corps as described in Harper’s magazine for January 
1959. 

There is a need for this program in the southwest district of Virginia where 
unemployment is a serious problem in the mining counties because mechaniza- 
tion of the coal industry limits job opportunities to a small percentage of men 
formerly employed in the mines. There is also a surplus of labor in the agri- 
cultural counties with job opportunities limited for men. There is little op- 
portunity for the 16- to 18-year-old boy with limited capacity for education and 
with no work experience of his own and little opportunity to learn work habits 
from his father. These boys find themselves ill-equipped in training and work 
habits to become self-supporting and contributing members of society. 

The depression-born CCC was of inestimable value both in human and natural 


resources to this area. Many of us in public welfare see a comparable need 
at this time. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Evuta FULLERTON, 
Field Representative 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., March 25, 1959. 
Hon. Huserr HW. HuMPHREY, 


U.S. Senatc, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The executive director of Virginia Forests, Inc., 
has sent me a copy of his letter to you regarding S. 812. I regret that this organ- 
ization opposes your bill, but I am happy to say that I am interested in it being 
passed at the earliest practicable date. ; 

A great portion of my congressional district has serious economic problems, 


and I believe 8. 812 would be a tremendous help in bringing about much needed 
improvements. 


With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


W. Pat JENNINGS 
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STATE oF New YORK, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 


Albany, February 14, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HuMPHREY, 


The Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


DrEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your article in Harpers magazine, proposing youth 
camps somewhat like the CCC camps of the 1930’s, was interesting and appealing 
to several of us in the conservation department who were directly involved in the 
CCC movement during our own younger days. Those camps were of great bene- 
ficial influence on American young men during the depression ; and it seems to me 
that there would be a useful place for organizations of the kind you propose at 
any time. 

We shall be interested to follow the progress you may make with your proposals. 

Very truly yours, 
H. G. Wim, Commissioner. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, March 12, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HumpnHrey, 

U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR: We appreciated your making available to us a copy of S. 812 
which you introduced in Congress. We believe this to be a good bill and are in 
agreement with your thinking. I certainly hope that Louisiana’s Senators will 
tind no objection to going along. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


EarL K. Lona. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE CAPITOL, 


Salem, February 17, 1959. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: It was a real pleasure to read the article from 
Harpers entitled, ““‘A Plan To Save Trees, Land and Boys,” together with S. 812 
ealling for a Youth Conservation Corps. May I add my endorsement to the 
principle and it is further noted that my legal adviser has indicated to me 
that the bill looks good to him from his point of view. Without access to the 
raw material I am not prepared to say whether the appropriation is a sound 
figure or not. I would appreciate any background material you could give me 
on that point. 

It is also a matter of curiosity to me why Indians are singled out in provisions 
on page 2, line 9. 

Thank you for the opportunity to review this material and offer my com- 
ments. It has tremendous potential for both natural and human resources. 

Sincerely, 


Mark O. HATFIELD, Governor. 





STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Raleigh, February 19, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: Your letter of January 29 in regard to the article you pre- 
pared for the January 1959 issue of Harpers magazine and the introduction of 
the youth conservation bill has been received. 

In North Carolina I was the director of the CCC program from its inception 
in 1933 until 1937. The highest number of camps that were under my direction 
were 13 at one time. 
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Although I may be biased on the benefits of this movement on account of my 
close association with it, I believe it was the best movement for the conserva- 
tion of our youth and natural resources. The program actually put us ahead 
at least 10 years in consummating our conservation plans. Many of us in 
looking back over the organization had to have some definite opinions on how 
it should be handled, particularly the size of the camp should be materially 
reduced and keeping flexibility in programing the work. 

At the present time I believe we should first exploit the youth honor-grade 
camps idea for first offenders. I have seen these in operation in other States 
and from all reports are most successful. In North Carolina we are using honor- 
grade prisoners of all ages in increasing numbers to work in the woods. They 
are used in such activities as logging, sawmilling, planting forest trees, ete., 
on State lands using good forestry practices. In addition honor-grade prisoners 
are used in one forest tree nursery. I believe your article stresses this idea, 
and I wish you all success. 

Sincerely, 
F. H. Crariper, State Forester. 


Senator Humpnrey. Let me say that I have * clipping from the 
Chicago Tribune News Service, with an April 25 Washington date- 
line. The headline says: 

Your Work: 


Future Dim. 
Washington, April 25. 


The story reads: 


sreater unemployment among American youth in the next 6 years was forecast 
Saturday by Ewan Clague, the Government Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

Clague testified before the new Joint Congressional Economic Committee as it 
opened a 3-day hearing on the employment growth, and price levels. 

He told its 15 members that by 1965 the number of persons under the age of 
20 in the work force will increase by 40 percent, but the demand for untrained 
employees will diminish because of the continued trend toward job specialization. 


The item concluded by saying: 
The committee is headed by Senator Paul Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois. 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, Senator Douglas is one of the cospon- 
sors of this bill and one who has been extremely interested in the bill 
a He has actually held hearings out in his home State on the 

ill. 

Senator Ranpouipu. Senator, I am sure that the testimony you have 
presented will be of real value to this subcommittee. We know that 
you will be available for consultation with the subcommittee members, 
as we hope to develop a practical approach to this very important 
problem. 

Again I congratulate you upon the research work in this area. 

Senator Humrpnurey. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very, very much. 
I think the American people expect this Congress to do something 
about people, not just missiles, not just outer space objects. I think 
they expect us to do something about people. I do not think a single 
member of Congress is going to be criticized for aiding a young man 
between the ages of 16 and 22 to live a better life. I do not think you 

can find the most hard-bitten, crusty old conservative on tax matters 
and public finance that is really going to be critical of a Congress that 
takes a better interest in young people. What we are doing here is 
blending together God’s two greatest achievements, nature and youth, 
putting them together, and we are saying that by putting them to- 
gether we will build a better country, build a better land, build better 
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people. That is what we are trying to do. I just think this program 
is tailormade for 1959 problems as we see these problems coming upon 
us. What a wonderful, wonderful thing it would be for the Test of 
the world. 

As I have traveled around a little bit and seen young people in 
the Middle East, seen young people in the Latin American countries 
without jobs, without opportunities, what a great thing it would be 
for an example, for the United States of America to show that we 
still believe in youth and we trust in them and we have faith in them 
and are going to give them the opportunity. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Senator Murray, the subcommittee is delighted 
that in your busy schedule you were able to come to testify this 
morning. 

Senator Humpurey. This is the greatest compliment that an author 
can have of a bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I first want to express my appre- 
ciation for the very kind remarks made by Senator Humphrey. I do 
not think I am entitled to the commendation he gives me but I am 
anxious to do as much as I can to help this program. 

I am very pleased to come before this subcommittee this morning 
in support of this measure, and I remember that you were very active 
over in the House when they established the first Civilian Conservation 
Corps back there in 1933. 

Senator Ranpotepn. Yes. That was a period of need. I think we 
are faced again with a period of need. 

Senator Murray. I remember it was a very effective organization. 
At first there was an effort to try to discredit it and frighten the 
people in the Western States by saying there would be a lot of boys 
coming from the big cities who w ould be wicked and dangerous to 
have among them. ‘But, as a matter of fact, I came in contact with 
the boysa great deal. I picked them up on the highways several times 
when they would go into town, and drove them back to their place 
of employment. So I became acquainted with them and I recognized 
them as very fine young men. I think they were greatly benefited and 
our country was gre: atly benefited as a result of their work. 

Of all the programs tried under the conservation administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, I know of none which achieved as great a repu- 
tation for success and value as the Civilian Conservation Corps. Re- 
calling the experience we had in Montana, the establishment of these 
camps brought boys together from all over the country and in the 
process helped acquaint them with their country and with the 
knowledge that they were all Americans. In addition, a tremendous 
amount of effective conservation work was done. The strong interest 
that exists in conservation stems from the experiences many of our 
people had in the CCC program. 

owever, one disadvantage during the early 1930’s was that we 
didn’t know enough about resource development needs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s predecessor had not accumulated the factual information 
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which must precede wise public investment in timber and water 
management. 

I remember we were lacking in any programs in Montana when we 
first set up the public works program. We had a number of very 
important projects out there but they had never been surveyed or 
prepared for construction. The result was we did not get started in 
any of that work for a long time after President Roosevelt came into 
office. 

I recall that when I was chairman of the Montana Advisory Board 
of the Public Works Administration in 1933, people from the Flat- 
head Valley area came to me about getting Hungry Horse Dam con- 
structed. I got in touch with H: 1rold Ickes, the Secretary of the In- 
terior. He said he would like to help build a good dam Tike Hungry 
Horse, but hadn’t found any plans for it in the files he inherited. So 
we all got to work to have the studies made, the plans drawn up, and 
now Hungry Horse Dam is recognized as one of the great resource 
development accomplishments of this Nation. 

Today, however, we have a much better understanding of the work 
that needs most to be accomplished by the proposed Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

On May 5, a number of us in the Senate and House introduced a 
resolution to encourage the reforestation of some 48 million acres 
within the next 10 years. Under the youth conservation program the 
560,000 acres of Federal land in need of reforestation could be put into 
productivity. 

This is only a relatively small part of the conservation job waiting 
to be done. On March 24, Secretary Benson sent to the Congress a 
program for the national forests, which the Congress had requested. 

There are 11 million acres of national forest land that need pruning, 
thinning, and other forestry treatment. The national forests are of 
vital importance as watersheds. The western national forests are the 
major source of water for 1,800 towns including virtually all of the 
major cities of the West. 

Examples of the type of effort needed are the treatment of 1.3 
million acres for erosion control, the construction of 535 flood preven- 
tion structures, and 170 stream pollution control projects. 

Good range management helps water conservation just as does good 
timber management. More than 4 million acres of national forest 
range need revegetation or the control of noxious plants. 

In 1957 the Department of Agriculture announced a program to 
improve recreational facilities on ‘the national forests and at the same 
time promised to present to the Congress a program on wildlife needs. 
The operation outdoors program called for spending some $85 mil- 
lion within a 5-year period. This program is way behind schedule. 
For 1960, which is now before us, there is a $10,500,000 gap between 
the announced program and the funds sought in the budget. The 
youth conservation program offers an opportunity to correct this situa- 
tion by supplying the manpower to construct these necessary recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Presently our national forests have developed income in excess of 
$100 million a year, mostly from the sale of timber. Unless we make 
the conservation investment that is required the timber cut from the 
national forests will not climb to its potential level of 21 billion board- 
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feet a year. It will remain at the present 11 billion board feet. Today 
because of several factors, the major one of which is lack of roads, the 
actual volume cut from the forests is only 7 billion board feet. It is 

sossible to treble the revenues from the national forests so that they 
alone will bring in $350 million a year from the sale of timber. To 
attain this goal we must make these proposed investments now. 

One of the purposes of the youth conservation program is to provide 
work for young people. The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
620,000 people will derive their livelihood from harvesting and proc- 
essing national forest timber if the cut can be stepped up to 21 billion 
board feet. This will be a 60-percent increase in forest employment. 

When the entire scope and benefits of the youth conservation pro- 
gram are considered, 1 am confident that the record will show that 
a tremendous range of job opportunities will be opened up for future 
generations. 

I would like to leave this one last thought with the committee. 
We will not have these job opportunities if we do not develop and 
protect our national resources. The trees, the water, and the grass 
will not grow in abundance unless we make the investment now that 
must. be made. I stand ready to assist this subcommittee in every 
possible way in marshaling the facts and information needed. The 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will be conducting, 
as it has in the past, reviews of our natural resource programs; in 
my capacity with that committee and as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, I can assure you of my warm 
cooperation. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity to appear before you. 

T have here a statement by my colleague, Senator Mansfield, which 
I will ask to have printed in the record. 

Senator RanpotpH. Without objection, his statement and Dean 
Schoenbaum’s letter will be included following your statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SENATOR MANSFIELD’S STATEMENT ON S. 812, YourH CONSERVATION COoRPs, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, as a cosponsor of S. 812, 
I am sure that you know that I strongly support the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps. This bill will provide both healthful outdoor training and 
employment for young men while advancing the conservation and development 
of our natural resources. In order to conserve the time of the committee, I 
would like to speak about one small part of this program which is of tremendous 
interest to me. 

Any careful examination of our Indian programs would certainly show that 
the cost of them continues to mount at a significant rate, yet we do not seem 
to get further ahead in our goal of making it possible for our Indian citizens 
to exercise all of their rights of citizenship and to enjoy all of its privileges. 
The youth conservation bill provides that opportunities will be afforded to all 
of our young people and in particular to certain unemployed men and Indians 
living in areas far from major centers of population. First, I would like to 
suggest that the assistance we give to Indians should not be judged by the 
criteria of distance from major centers of population. Rather, I think that we 
should make certain that all of our Indian population is equally entitled to the 
benefits proposed in this legislation. 

There is a tremendous need to step up the productivity of the natural re 
sources on many of our Indian reservations. In Montana the opportunities 
are almost beyond description. I would like to urge that we even put some 
emphasis on utilizing this program to train our Indians in resource manage- 
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ment and to rehabilitate the Indian reservations which have been permitted to 
run down. 

Senator Murray’s statement includes complete reference to the conservation 
opportunities that we have available. There is absolutely no doubt that a 
youth conservation corps could perform a tremendous amount of professional 
conservation work in our national forests, parks, wildlife refuges, public domain 
and Indian lands. There is also no doubt that our population is expanding at 
an ever-increasing rate. Our children will not be concerned with surpluses, 
they will be concerned with shortages. We face shortages of water, timber, 
recreational areas and foodstuffs unless we take the necessary action now to 
provide for this larger population. There is little doubt that as a nation we 
have consistently permitted each of our generations to utilize more of our natural 
resources than that generation has conserved. Our era is no exception. We 
cannot long continue to unbalance our resource budget and survive as a nation. 
The Youth Conservation Corps will not only provide opportunity for our people 
but at the same time it will insure opportunity for future generations. 


LoyoLa UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, 1ll., May 8, 1959 

Senator JAMES FE. Murray, 

Chairman of the Senate Labor and Publie Welfare Committee, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: S. 812 relating to the establishment of a youth con- 
Servation corps deserves the heartiest endorsement and will undoubtedly receive 
such endorsement from all who have had experience with the previous Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

The undersigned had opportunity to observe the results of the type of training 
and leadership made available to boys under the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
the years during the depression. But for this agency, many of the youth of 
that period might have been denied their proper right to sound physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual development. 

In that day economic deprivation fostered such corps. Today different forces 
are at work affecting the proper development of youth, but these appear to be 
equally deleterious if permitted to continue. 

Today’s youth between the ages of 16 and 22 or 23 are confronted with the 
possibility of a rather insecure future. In addition to the rather normal physical. 
emotional, and psychological changes taking place within this teenage group, 
they are made to feel additionally insecure by the world in which they find 
themselves. 

At age 16 a boy finds it well nigh impossible to secure employment. Certain 
restrictions placed on him by child labor laws prohibit such engagement of his 
faculties. His alternative, even though he is not so disposed, is frequently to 
mark time in a system of education that sometimes does not afford him the 
challenge his particular talents require. As he progresses only a few years, he 
is confronted with the distinct possibility of fulfilling his responsibility to the 
military services. This is no particular deterrent to him, but it does affect the 
attitude of any potential employer. He sees himself, therefore, all too frequently 
without useful and creative employment. The indecisiveness of this kind of 
existence, I am sure, is reflected too frequently in the youth’s behavior. 

It would appear that the youth conservation corps would fill a very distinct 
void, particularly for the boy who has perhaps neither the ability nor interest 
to continue in school, but who offers much promise in the way of making a very 
real contribution to the preservation of the resources of his country of which 
he is most definitely a part. 

May I add my earnest hope that the Congress will enact legislation establishing 
such youth conservation corps. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW H. ScHoEeNBAUM, Dean. 


Senator Ranpotpn. Senator Murray, the subcommittee appreciates 
your background with the CCC some 25 years ago. Your recognition 
of the needs of youth today, presented by a man seasoned in public 
life and who has studied this problem, is helpful to the subcommittee 
as it considers this legislation. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Ciark. I have no questions. 

Thank you, Senator Murray, for a very convincing statement in 
support of this most useful legislation. 

Senator Murray. I feel it is one of the most important programs I 
can think of and I am sure you will be successful in reporting it out 
and in having action taken that will be beneficial to the country. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Senator Murray. 

Mr. Merrick, I believe that we have received a communication from 
Senator Morse, of Oregon, with reference to his inability to testify at 
this time. 

Mr. Merrick. That is right. He asks, in view of the fact he was 
not able to break away from the Foreign Relations Committee meet- 
ing and appear here, that his statement be filed. 

(Senator Morse’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE Morse on §S. 812, THE YoutrH CONSERVATION 
Corps BILL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the special Subcommittee on the Youth Con- 
servation Corps, 8. 812, the bill before you this morning, is legislation which is 
timely, which is needed, and which, if enacted, will convey many benefits in 
addition to the primary one of our States and the Nation. I urge that favor- 
able consideration be given to S. 812 in committee and that it be brought to the 
floor at an early date. 

My support for the Youth Conservation Corps which would be created by the 
terms of S. 812 is based upon a recognition of the following factors: 

(1) The benefits which would result to the young men enrolled; 

(2) The benefits which would accrue to the Federal agencies concerned 
with the administration of our natural resources ; 

(3) The advantages to be realized by the public through improved recre- 
ational facilities accomplished by and derived from the useful labor applied 
to our forest and park lands; 

(4) The assistance the program would afford States and political subdi- 
visions of States through the protection afforded State resources by proper 
management of adjacent Federal holdings ; and 

(5) The increased return to the Federal Treasury which can be reason- 
ably expected as a result of the projects carried on through the medium 
of the work of the corps. 

In developing these points, fairly briefly, Mr. Chairman, I am mindful of the 
fact that the testimony of my distinguished colleagues will provide additional 
documentation for each and the many other pertinent justifications which can 
be made. 

BENEFITS TO ENROLLEE 


It has been recognized by authorities in the field of population statistics that 
since World War II there has been a population expansion which some have 
even characterized as a population “explosion.” The increase in births has 
resulted in a situation best reflected by the following statistical tabulation: 


Year: Age group 18 through 21 
1957 8, 939, 000 
9, 605, 000 
12, 153, 000 
14, 573, 000 
16, 265, 000 
Source: Data obtained from Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 


The increase now upon us, which is reflected by the table, can be expected 
to become larger in the years ahead. There is a very important point, resulting 
from automation in part, that young men entering upon the labor market need 
to have skills which are marketable. The strong and willing back needs to 
be supplemented by a variety of skills and habits of work which are attractive 
to the potential employer. Moreover, the very number of these youngsters 
makes their immediate employment doubtful. 
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Trained personnel, both in specific techniques and in habits of industry and 
diligence, can more quickly and efficiently find suitable jobs. Not to place 
young men in productive work is a social loss, an irreparable waste of our 
finest national resource. 

The corps, as envisaged by S. 812, will provide an opportunity for many young 
men to receive vocational and related training during their enrollment which 
will be of tremendous advantage to them in their later placement in our na- 
tional work force. This is a great strength of the bill. 

Nor are the skills which will be developed in the enrollee relatively minor. 
We may think of work in forests as being for the most part those having to do 
with felling trees and clearing underbrush. We forget that technology has its 
applications in the timber and logging industry in ways and shapes unknown 
60 to 70 years ago. 

Communications in the forests now depend in large measure upon electronics, 
both radio and telephone. Enrollees who have learned the skills of electronics, 
and who have mastered the theory and skills of wiring and repair, are provided 
with useful and marketable skills. Other examples of the types of vocational 
training which would be available to the enrollee could be cited, such as the 
experience which he has already obtained in our public school systems, certainly 
could help to open horizons to many which otherwise might never occur. 

As important, if not more important to my judgment, is that the enrollee 
would have an excellent opportunity to develop habits of cooperative work 
under direction of competent supervisors which would carry over into any job 
relation he might at a later date enter upon. 


ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY 8S. 812 TO FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, I note that the Forest Service published only last month a 
pamphlet entitled “Program for the National Forests” (miscellaneous publica- 
tion No. 794) (see p. 251). 

Secretary Benson, in his letter of transmittal to the President dated March 
24, 1959, stated in part: 

“Important values exist in these lands for forest and mineral products, graz- 
ing, fish, and wildlife, and for recreation. Moreover, it is imperative to the 
welfare of thousands of communities and millions of acres of irrigated land 
that such lands be managed to protect the water supply and water quality which 
comes from them. In their utilization of these lands, the people are entitled 
to expect that their timber, minerals, streams and water supply, wildlife and 
recreational values should be safeguarded, improved, and made available not 
only for this but for future generations. At the same time public lands should 
be made available for their best use under conditions that promote stability 
for communities and individuals and encourage full development of the re 
sources involved. 

“Accordingly, provisions for a marked increase in management activities on 
the national forests have been made in recent years. These Federal properties 
have been substantially improved. The flow of values stemming from them has 
markedly increased. Our management experience clearly dictated the need 
for still more intensive development and management. * * * 

“This conservation program embraces all the renewable resources of the na- 
tional forest system—water, timber, recreation, forage, and wildlife habitat. 
It includes both long-range objectives and interim proposals. The program 
provides for the continued, orderly use and development of the renewable re- 
sources of these Federal lands in accordance with the basic conservation prin- 
ciples of sustained yield and multiple use. What is done in the nert 10 to 15 
years will largely determine whether these vastly important public lands will 
contribute by the year 2000 their fair share to a greatly expanded national 
economy. 

“The national forests are widely scattered throughout the United States, 
occurring in all but 10 States and in Puerto Rico. They are of direct benefit to 
millions of people. From them are derived an impressive portion of the Nation’s 
supply of meat, fiber, shelter, power, feed for livestock and wildlife, and outdoor 
recreation. 

“These national forests belong to all American citizens. Their resources and 
services are available for use by everyone. Jn recent yeurs the use of thes: 
lands has been increasing steadily. Demands are now such that a comprehensive 
program for the orderly growth of development and management activities is 
of demonstrated urgency. Our rapidly growing population and expanding econ- 
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omy indicate mounting and competitive pressures for national forest resources.” 
[Emphasis added. ] 

The report contains a section “A National Forest Conservation Program” on 
pages 9 through the top of page 22, which is a program for the future. Because 
of the conciseness of the statement and the wealth of factual material contained 
in it, I ask consent of the subcommittee that the entire pamphlet be printed in 
the hearings (see page 251) and would direct attention especially to that portion 
of the report entitled “Program Benefits” which may be found on pages 279 and 
280. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this data shows the need for a greatly 
strengthened program of forest and water conservation. S. 812 provides a 
source of labor to help to achieve that program. I further suggest that a 
tripling of the sales of Forest Service timber envisioned under the program, 
from 7 to 21 billion board feet, will go far toward meeting the out-of-pocket costs 
of S. 812. 

If I recall correctly, the cost of S. 812 would be of an order of magnitude 
approaching $375 million. The revenue now to the Government of 7 billion 
board feet of timber sales is $125 million. Judged solely, then, as a capital 
budget expenditure item, enactment of S. 812 is justified from this one basis 
alone. When the multipurpose benefits which would accrue from the enactment 
of the measure are added to this, in my opinion there is no doubt but what by 
every test this measure should become law. I want especially to emphasize 
a paragraph on page 280 of the pamphlet referring to the incredible growth in 
this country of camping in our national forests. According to the Forest Service, 
the 68.5 million visitors in 1958 will become 130 million by 1969, probably 600 
million by 2000. What is happening is that wage earners have discovered, with 
the help of the station wagon, a cheap and healthy form of providing themselves 
and their children with a vacation. In view of these prophecies, the Forest 
Service program for meeting these needs on page 15 seems inadequate. 

I want to point out that the several agencies in the Department of the In- 
terior such as the Bureau of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Park Service, and Bureau of Indian Affairs, to mention a few, administer over 
400 million acres of land upon which an equally large if not larger conservation 
job needs to be done. 

Mr. Chairman, Senate bill 812 is public interest legislation. It is a synthesis 
of the farsightedness of both Roosevelts, it conserves resources human and 
natural. The benefits gained through enactment would be widespread and 
encompass both dollar and human values. I look forward to refinement in 
some of its provisions as drafted and I am sure the able chairman whose ex- 
perience in drafting the original CCC bill, will be most helpful in this regard. 


(Some letters submitted in connection with this bill regarding the 
values of outdoor work for youth are included for the record :) 


OFFICE OF THE COUNTY CouURT, 
COUNTY OF LINCOLN, 
Newport, Oreg., March 17, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your letter of March 3, 1959, regarding 
the bill which you are cosponsoring concerning a Youth Conservation Corps. 

I’ve tried to give this some thought, have talked to others in and out of the 
juvenile court field about such a plan, and have done some reading among those 
materials which are available on the subject. Several juvenile court workers 
in Oregon have expressed to me their overwhelming enthusiasm for such a pro- 
gram. Their arguments are similar to those already placed before your sub- 
committee and hence are not repeated here. Several men, who were former 
members of the Civilian Conservation Corps. have glowingly described the worth- 
while impact of the program upon their lives. Frankly I haven't encountered 
anyone who has opposed the bill and hence I can present no arguments against 
it. 

I very much favor the bill personally and would like to briefly mention some 
feelings which I sense are growing among those in the juvenile court field in 
Oregon. 

First, in one of the statements concerning the bill, it was suggested that the 
Youth Conservation Corps could discourage delinquency by supplying construc- 
tive work opportunities for those whose ability does not indicate a professional 
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eareer. Many of the children who appear before us are simply those of dull 
intelligence. Persons who have an IQ below 80, as you know, have little possi- 
bility of making a very good adjustment to the demands of complex living. 
Many of these kids are eliminated from school and have no chance for securing 
a job and they would require, if employed, the simplest and most routine tasks. 
They’re not feebleminded but simply not bright. It’s difficult to educate them 
to the point of being able to think well enough to keep themselves out of petty 
trouble. I have a number of such persons on my probation roster at present. 
The chance to give them something constructive to do until they mature a bit 
more would be of immense help. 

Secondly, as is indicated by the roster of forestry camps for delinquents, 
many persons in this field feel that such camps are an important part of a pro- 
gram for delinquency control. While working at the juvenile department in 
Salem, I wrote most of the probation camps in California and secured informa- 
tion about their programs. Marion County is interested in such a camp though 
their immediate aim is a detention home. Many other departments in Oregon 
are investigating these camps as a possibility for their counties. The Douglas 
Coauty Juvenile Advisory Council is reportedly at present studying the possi- 
bility of a juvenile probation camp. Washington County has already secured 
a 99-year lease from the State Forestry Department for approximately 340 acres 
of land which was the site of a former CCC camp. County funds for operation 
of this camp have not been authorized as yet and we understand that grants 
from private foundations are being solicited. Here in Lincoln County, we have 
a camp at Fogarty Creek which was opened as a forestry camp for MacLaren 
School for Boys. MacLaren reportedly invested $10,000 in the camp before 
having to close it due to a lack of operating funds. I’ve been covetously eyeing 
this camp but regretfully, Lincoln County also has no funds for such purposes. 

The foregoing paragraph illustrates, I believe, my last point—namely that 
we are looking to the Federal Government for leadership in this area. Most 
of our counties are simply too small to carry out such ambitious projects. The 
State has been blissfully silent for many years about any expenditures of this 
nature. 

We're only this year getting some consideration from the State legislature 
for a much needed overhaul of our juvenile code and similar matters concerning 
juveniles. I suspect that much of this material that has been introduced will 
be tabled. 

In conclusion, the Youth Conservation Corps bill, I’m sure, has much popular 
backing and probably near unanimous support from our Oregon juvenile court 
workers. I hope the bill will receive speedy approval and action by Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
LARRY ROMINE, Director, Juvenile Department. 


YAMHILL COUNTY JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 
McMinnville, Oreg., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. Huspert HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HuMPHREY: I recently read that you are a sponsor of a bill 
to reestablish a program similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

This is a program that many of us working in the juvenile field have been 
hoping for, as there has been a need for such a program for quite awhile. 
Wherever you go I think that you will find that you will received support for 
the program from those of us who work in the field. 

Here in Oregon we are faced with a growing problem of youth that are ex- 
cused from school because of inability to learn or because they will not attempt 
to learn. Our Oregon law provides compulsory education until the age of 18 
or through the 12th grade, unless excused by the school board at an earlier 
age for various reasons, including inability to learn or not benefiting from 
school or hardship in the family. As a consequence we are finding more and 
more children being excused from school at the ages of 15 and 16. Many of 
these children, especially boys, are not doing anything useful because we lack 
facilities for training them in any other way. As you know, the bulk of our 
delinquent children are in the 15 and 16 age group. While many of these 
children that are excused from school are not delinquents, we know that idle 
ness can lead to delinquency. 
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We are badly in need of a program to care for these children and many of us 
had hoped for a trade school and forestry camp type program for them. I note 
that in your bill that the age limits are set at 17 to 23. This of course would 
prevent those children who are our biggest problem from taking advantage of 
the program. I feel that if there was a provision that would allow court 
commitment of 15- and 16-year-old boys to the care and custody of the forestry 
camp program it would be desirable. I don’t mean that serious delinquents 
should be sent there, but that those who are growing up in idleness could be 
sent there to advantage. 

I know that it is not possible to please everyone and I feel that great strides 
will be made if your bill is passed, but I thought that you might appreciate 
knowing how some of us “out west” feel about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN A. BrisToL, Director. 


JACKSON County Court HOUvSsE, 
Medford, Oreg., January 21, 1959. 
Subject: Juvenile delinquency and Conservation Corps Reactivation. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Goop MorninG SENATOR: National figures indicate that the juvenile delin- 
quency problem is increasing in ratio to population increase, and has now be- 
come a most serious problem. 

The purpose of this letter is not to discuss the ramification of causes, for 
they are legion, but to suggest a plan to assist in the rehabilitation of our 
erring youth citizens. 

The writer, as a layman, has been affiliated with organizations dealing with 
juvenile behavior problems; in fact, was instrumental in forming the Ashland 
(Oreg.) Juvenile Council, and prior to that (during World War II), the East 
Los Angeles Juvenile Council. Such councils worked with city and county 
law enforcement agencies and juvenile courts in the rehabilitation of youth. 
Copies of the Ashland Juvenile Council reports were sent to the Senator Estes 
Kefauver committee to investigate juvenile delinquency. 

So much for background. 

Fore some time this correspondent has been “mulling over” the possibility and 
feasibility of reestablishing the Conservation Corps, or a similar form thereof, 
for the rehabilitation of youth with behavior problems. 

Such a corps could be administered at the State level, but under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, in much the same manner as Federal aid 
grants for urban renewal now operate. The Federal agency being the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Conservation Corps could be made to operate in much the same manner 
as the Los Angeles County Forestry Probation Camps. A juvenile sentenced 
by the court is sent to a camp. The education and administration is by pro- 
bation department counselors, the fire prevention work is under the jurisdiction 
of forester and fire warden. 

This brings us to the matter of financing such a project. Some States do 
not have the available sources for financing and would require Federal as- 
sistance on a percentage or matching fund basis. 

You are well aware of the President’s economic program, and that through 
having vetoed the urban renewal assistance grants has delayed the eradica- 
tion of slum areas. Such action does not help to retard the juvenile behavior 
problem since slums are a breeding place for crime. 

Since the writer is not in a seat of Government and consequently does not 
fully comprehend the reasons for Federal spending, it is perhaps presumptuous 
to disagree with granting Federal aid to foreign countries whose ideologies 
and friendship to this country is questionable. 

The importance for the need of ballistic missiles for defense, the desire for 
interstellar travel to advance civilization—these things are conceded—but 
should budget cuts to finance defense and scientific projects be made at the 
expense of our youth citizens? 

The present trend of youth, with behavior problems, is to band and stick 


together regardless of consequences. This comradeship lasts through the teens 
and often into the middle twenties. 
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If the problem of delinquency is permitted to grow beyond the norm, the 
next two generations may be faced with anarchy. As a result of banding 
together—this complete comradeship—it is quite possible, in that time, that 
the average citizen may not be in a position to elect the right representation 
in government We could loose our heritage. 

An organization similar to the old Conservation Corps, but exclusively for 
delinquent youth, could render valuable service in the rehabilitation of our 
antisocial, erring youth. 

Though the delinquency problem is not as serious in Oregon, proportionately 
to other States, our own State could be used as a “pilot” enterprise. 

If the Senator considers that this proposition has merit and would like 
further discussion, please feel free to ask for it. 

Cordially, 


Jack Eaton, County Planner. 


DECEMBER 5, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Oregon 


DEAR Sik: The whole juvenile delinquency problem is growing so rapidly that 
State and local authorities just can't handle all the cases. If the Federal 
Government will start an immediate camp program for boys 16-18 vears of age. 
this will take enough load off the local authorities so they can take care of the 
serious youth problems already facing them. 

For some time it has been evident that secondary educational institutions 
have been unable to meet the needs of an increasing number of youngsters. 
They go to school only because State laws force them to do so. They don't 
intend to go to college and yet are too young to be regularly employed if jobs 
were available. At the age 16, these people drop out of school and start job 
hunting. Since they are poorly prepared for any job, they are soon hanging 
around town and in almost all cases are soon in trouble. Our juvenile courts 
have only one place to send them and it is reserved for the worst cases. As a 
result, these boys are placed on probation two, three and more times before 
they commit an act serious enough to send them to an overcrowded correctional 
institution. 

Most of the boys would never have been in trouble the first time if a job 
had been available or a place for them to get some supervised training had 
been in operation. I have talked to superintendents of schools, businessmen, 
and law-enforcement officers, and in every case they have agreed that a Gov- 
ernment-run conservation Camp system would answer the needs of many young- 
sters and slow down juvenile delinquency. The use of Government lands for 
recreational purposes is increasing faster than camping sites and recreational 
facilities can be constructed by the present forces employed, or money can 
be made available to do the work. Along with this 75 percent of the Forest 
Service manpower has to be released during the winter months because money 
Ss not available to keep them employed. Normal maintenance of existing 
facilities, trails, and firebreaks is never up to standard in any one season. The 
Forest Service is operating on a budget formulated 20 years ago. Instead of 
releasing these men to seek other employment, they could be used to train 
youngsters in trail and roadbuilding, heavy equipment operation, mechanics, 
campground construction, radio use and repair, and at the same time, get the 
badly needed work done in the national parks and forests. 

The Army could place men with experience in handling personnel in charge 
of camp administration: a captain, lieutenant, a medical officer and a first 
sergeant in each camp. Young men with camp duties could be trained as clerks, 
cooks and bakers, medical-aid men, supply men and other jobs. 

The older youngsters during fire season could be used as suppression crews, 
lookouts and assistant patrolmen. At the present time, suppression manpower 
comes expensively from Mexican national farm labor camps, 

For those youngsters who wanted to further their academic education, cor- 
respondence courses could be conducted through the nearest high school. 

At a time when economy seems to be the keynote, this brings up the question 
of financing such a program. The boys in these camps could be paid the same 
monthly wage as a private in the Army. They could be clothed in sun tans for 
dress uniform and regular fatigues for work. There are surplus barracks 
around various parts of the country to be used for housing and heavy equipment 
for the work. Some of the high-priced farm surpluses being stored could be 
used to feed these young people. Fire suppression by present standards is so 
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high that having these youngsters available for this job with the equipment 
and training would cut a large part of this down. 

The youth problem has been steadily worsening since World War II and 
all the articles being written and theories being expounded are not going to 
stop it, slow it down, or in any way affect its growth. Only direct action by 
some agency large enough to put an effective, sound program into operation 
is going to do any good. Our youngsters are certainly worth all the efforts 
any of us can expend on their behalf and if the Federal Government isn’t going 
to provide the necessary leadership, no one will. I would like to add, as a 
footnote, if it hadn't been for the CCC program, I wouldn’t have finished 
high school, and, therefore, today wouldn't be a high school teacher trying to 
help these youngsters with their problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer B. Harbison, 
Post Office Box 701, Ojai, Calif. 


OREGON JUVENILE COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., January 22, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
DeAR Mr. Morse: Your interest in social legislation is noted with favor by 
the members of the Oregon Juvenile Council. 
The following resolution was adopted at the last meeting of our organization: 
Whereas the problems of dependence and juvenile delinquency are growing 
rapidly, and 
Whereas the schools are taking a more realistic approach on discipline and 
expulsion from school, and 
Whereas idle boys will in many instances eventually become problems in their 
respective communities: Be it 
Resolved, That the Oregon Juvenile Council petitions they Congress of the 
United States of America to bring onto the floor of Congress the bill dealing 
with the Youth Conservation Corps; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to each and all Members in 
Congress dealing with the Youth Conservation Corps bill. 
Be assured of our continued support. We shall be pleased to hear from you 
as to any further action we may take to assist you. 
Yours very truly, 
THE OREGON JUVENILE COUNCIL, 
Ronatp E. McKenzie, President. 
GEORGE TURNER, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


CouNTY CouRT OF POLK COUNTY, 
Dallas, Oreg., March 8, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: I am writing you in regard to the Youth Conservation Corps bill 
that has been introduced to the Senate by Senator Humphrey, and I am very 
happy to learn that you and Senator Neuberger have cosponsored this bill. As 
I am juvenile judge in this county, working with young people from day to day, 
I realize the importance of this bill. It is necessary for me from time to time 
to send boys over to our school at Woodburn—for no other reason than we do 
not have a place to send predelinquents. 

I have just read an article in the January issue of Harpers magazine, one 
which you no doubt have read. It brings back to mind the many projects that 
were undertaken under the old CCC program during the depression. 

I am writing similar letters to all Members of the Oregon delegation to Con- 
gress trying to enlist their support to insure the passage of this bill. I offer 
you my fullest cooperation, on a local level, in any way possible to bring what- 
ever pressure is necessary to assist you in putting this bill over. Just to throw 
in an extra thought, I have had many years of experience in forestry road- 
building and at the present time I am on the roads committee of the Oregon 
Land Grant Counties. I do not feel the YCC would be an expensive project 
considering the good that would be accomplished with our youth program. As 
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far as materials and supplies are concerned, I believe the camp could be sup- 
ported with material and food from surplus Government stocks on hand at the 
present time. 

The need for such a Camp is growing rapidly as we have a greater number of 
youngsters in the 16-year-age group who are quitting school. The greater per- 
centage of them are from broken homes. They are not necessarily below aver- 
age mentally but they are not interested in school. They like manual labor— 
something with their hands. 

If this bill goes through I would like to see an emergency clause attached so 
some headway could be made this summer toward getting these camps in oper- 
ation. I would like to have the number of this bill and also a copy if possible. 

Very truly yours, 
C. M. BARNHART, County Judge. 

Senator RanpotpH. The chairman calls attention to the concluding 
words of the statement placed in the record by Senator Morse, in 
which he indicates that Senate bill 812, and I quote— 

Is public interest legislation. It is a synthesis of the farsightedness of both 
Roosevelts, the conserving of resources, human and natural. The benefits gained 
through enactment would be widespread and encompass both dollar and human 
values. I look forward to refinement in some of the provisions as drafted. * * * 

And then he indicates that our subcommittee will be able to be 
of assistance in these clarifications and these possible changes of 
language. The scope of the legislation is, he indicates, very broad 
and we will need to give careful consideration as to the presentation 
of a bill which will be satisfactory, yet inclusive. 

The members of our subcommittee will remember the earlier testi- 
mony today of Senator Humphrey, in which he spoke of the explosive- 
ness of our population growth. I note that Senator Morse speaks of 
the population statistics, and he has indicated that a tabulation would 
seem to point out that in the year 1957 in the age group 18 through 
21, we would have 8,939,000 persons in that bracket, that in 1960 
that same age bracket would reach 9,605,000, in 1965 it would reach 
12,153,000, in 1970 it would reach 14,573,000, and, Senator Clark, he 
indicates by 1975 the figure would perhaps be 16,265,000. 

Senator CLark. I thing one of the most important statistics for us 
on this subcommittee, as in a number of others is that there were 
twice as many babies born in the United States in 1956 as there were 
in 1936. 

Senator RanpoLpH. We will resume at 2 p.m. to hear testimony 
from Representative Blatnik and other witnesses. 

i believe there is nothing further at this time. 

We thank all of you for being present. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, 
reconvene at 3 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senator Randolph (presiding). 

Senator RANDOLPH. Our subcommittee will resume its hearings on 
Senate 812, to authorize the establishment of a youth conservation 
corps. 

I want to place in the record a Jetter from Mr. Howard Hopkins, 
retired Assistant Chief of the U.S. Forest Service. 

When Mr. Hopkins retired last year, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, the able Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Stennis, called attention 
to the excellent work of Mr. Hopkins and to the good influence he 
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had upon young people in his many years in conservation. It is a 
pleasure for me to insert this statement in the record. 
The statement is as follows: 
Maptson, Conn., May 4, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Subcommittee on S. 812. 


DPAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: I regret that I shall be unable to attend the hear- 
ings on S. 812 scheduled for May 11 and 12. I would appreciate it, therefore, if 
iny attached statement could be included in the record of the hearings. 

Enclosed, also, is a recently published article I coauthored on the subject of 
the urgent need for action such as proposed in S. 812. This article includes 
factual data on the results by both Federal and State agencies from the employ- 
ment of youths from reform schools, ete., on natural resource conservation work 
during the 10-year period following the Civilian Conservation Corps program. 

It is felt the factual data in the article will be of special interest to those con- 
sidering Senator Humphrey's bill, S. 812. I hope, therefore, it may be possible 
to include this article in the published record of hearings on 8. 812. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you would mail me two copies of the com- 
mittee hearings on S. 812 as soon as published. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp HopkKINs. 


May 4, 1959. 

I am Howard Hopkins, of Island Avenue, Madison, Conn. I retired last 
June, following 35 years in the U.S. Forest Service, the last 12 of which I was 
an assistant chief of that organization. 

During my work in the Forest Service I inspected national forest and private 
forest lands and resources from New England to California. I worked closely 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's. I made a special study of 
the results from Federal and State programs, undertaken during the decade 
following the CCC program, to rehabilitate potential criminals (reform school 
inmates, etc.) through accomplishment of needed natural resource improvement 
work projects. 

Based on information obtained from the above experience it is felt the follow- 
ing six summarized items are especially pertinent in considering the Youth 
Conservation Corps proposed by S. 812. 

1. There is a tremendous amount of highly valuable and urgently needed 
soil, water, and forest conservation work which should be accomplished, espe- 
cially on public land. This work will not conflict with free labor employment. 
To the contrary its accomplishment will increase the future employment and 
jobs available. 

2. There is an ever-increasing number of young men who, due to lack of leader- 
ship and employment, are on the road to becoming the criminals of tomorrow. 
This situation, while especially bad in major cities, is nationwide. If not cor- 
rected promptly both the resultant loss of manpower, which is needed to help the 
Nation’s future economy, and the cost of correctional institutions of all kinds, will 
be much greater than the Nation either should or can afford. 

3. The almost decade of experience with the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
the experience of many State and Federal programs using potential criminals 
on natural resource conservation work during the 1940's, have demonstrated 
conclusively that (a) vitally important human improvement and rehabilitation 
work can be accomplished by a 1 to 3-year period of healthy outdoor work under 
proper leadership, and (0b) urgently needed natural resource improvement work 
can be accomplished in the process of rehabilitating the youthful workers. 

4. A permanent program with enrollment of 17 to 22 age class youths to accom- 
plish (a@) needed physical and mental improvement and rehabilitation of en- 
rollees, and (b) essential natural resource conservation work which will not com- 
pete with free labor, is vital to the future social and economic well-being of this 
Nation. 

5. The permanent Youth Conservation Corps should be subject to temporary 
expansion as needed to help alleviate local or regional unemployment. This un- 
employment relief will form a most valuable additional contribution by the YCC, 
especially to the 17 to 22 age class group. 

6. The proposed Youth Conservation Corps will cost more than (a) accom- 
plishment of the conservation work by free labor, or (b) immediate savings by 
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correctional institutions, or (¢) an enrollee unemployment dole or subsidy. It 
will be an investment in this Nation’s human and natural resources on which 
the future welfare and well-being of this Nation depends. It will be a long step 
toward solving two of the Nation’s most serious problems, i.e., teenage delin- 
quency and proper maintenance of our vital forest, soil, and water resources. 
The cost will be an investment which this Nation cannot afford either to do 
without or to longer postpone. 


{From American Forests, November 1958] 
WuHo WILL LEAD IN CONSERVATION OPPORTUNITY No. 1? 
(By Howard Hopkins and Cliff Owsley ) 


In America today the No. 1 conservation opportunity lies in conserving human 
and natural resources in the same operation. We can save the land while 
saving the lads. The facts are at hand, the need urgent. Missing is one in- 
gredient—leadership. 

A nation’s most vital assets are, first, its people, and second, its natural 
resources—soil, water, forests, and forage. Both human and natural resources 
must be protected and improved if a country is to survive and prosper. To im- 
prove one and neglect the other is folly. Thus, every conservationist has a stake 
in the economic and social welfare of people. To improve our human resources 
we need to give special attention to teenagers, that is, the young growth. A\l- 
most weekly we get a new shock from worsening conditions in this age group. 
Teenage gangs, gang fights. and other crimes of the young are getting more 
frequent and serious. Let’s listen to an expert on this subject. 

J. Edgar Hoover recently had this to say before a meeting of the American 
Bar Association: “My concern over the increase in total crime and the toll in 
dollar costs is matched by my concern over the disturbing growth of juvenile 
crime. In 1957, persons under 18 years of age represented 53 percent of all ar- 
rests reported for robbery, auto theft, burglary, and larceny. Figures from 
city police reports show that since 1952, the population group under 18 years 
of age has increased 22 percent, while arrests of persons under 18 have increased 
55 percent.” 

Reform schools and prisons become more crowded. Young, first offenders 
are mixed with hardened criminals. Overcrowded facilities often prevent 
rehabilitation programs in the few communities where funds for such work 
may be available. The high cost to the public of larger police forces, reform 
schools, and jails is rapidly increasing. But, most important, these are not solv- 
ing the problem. 

Resource conservationists may properly question how this human rehabilita- 
tion problem involves them when their hands are full trying to keep forest and 
allied resources in good shape. However, as experts in managing forests, soil, 
and water, they do have a responsibility in the human resource field. Their 
responsibility is to find out where improvement in natural resources may at 
the same time be used to rehabilitate human resources. Here is a chance—and 
a challenge—not to kiil two birds with one stone, but to save two. 

We can save many of our youngsters for useful lives by putting them to 
work improving forests and soils. The ultimate savings in money will be con- 
siderable. But the rewards to individuals and to society in general will be 
greater. They will more than justify the efforts of all conservationists. And 
the Nation cannot but gain immeasurably in more constructive lives, more 
productive lands. 

We already have some experience to build on. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the 1930's is a practical example of what has been done in solving 
a somewhat similar problem of that period. The CCC with its far-reaching 
acomplishments has never been completely evaluated, nor fully appreciated by 
the mass of American people. 

Present need. however, is not to duplicate the CCC, but to draw on its experi- 
ence in solving the more complex problem of today. Then there is other experi- 
ence to draw on. Since CCC days, State and Federal conservation and prison 
authorities have had some experience in using prison labor in conservation work. 
Resulting improvement in both human and natural resources has been gratifying. 
Yet this experience has not been applied on a scale anywhere near equal to the 
need or the opportunities. 
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A survey by the U.S. Forest Service some 10 years after OCC ended brought 
reports on 30 State or Federal work camps using correctional institution labor. 
rhe reports came from State agencies in seven different States and Federal 
calps in four other States. These camps averaged 56 workers per camp, 12 men 
per work crew, and 14 workers per guard. Two-thirds of the camps reported 
no guards were used or needed on work handled under technical foremen. 

These crews worked an average of 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, and the 
average round-trip transportation time was 50 minutes. The work included road 
and trail maintenance and construction, fire hazard reduction, tree nursery 
planting, building telephone lines, soil erosion and blister rust control, and 
timber stand improvement. In no case did it compete with or displace regular 
paid labor. 

Workers’ ages in these camps varied from 16 to 45 years; half of them were 
serving their first term in a correctional institution. Fifteen, or half, of the 
camps reported a total of 20 escapees, all of whom were recaptured. The re- 
maining two camps reporting on this item stated that less than 1 percent escaped. 
Twenty-five camps—S9 percent—-were on an honor system while working, and 
all but one of the remaining camps had part of each work crew on an honor 
system. 

Prison and conservation authorities reported both quality and quantity of the 
work surprisingly good. From a quality standpoint, a third (6) of the camps 
reporting rated work output suverior to that of paid labor, while 61 percent 
more (11 camps) said their work was equal in quality to paid labor. A work 
ontput inferior to paid labor was reported by only one camp. As to quantity, 
camp reports indicated work output averaged better by 35 percent than output 
by CCC enrollees, and equaled 95 percent of the quantity output of paid labor. 

What is the opinion of authorities and the public most closely associated with 
prison labor in conservation work? This is possibly the most interesting fact 
of the survey: nota single criticism from any source. 

Prison authorities reported the work camps to be a “definite rehabilitation 
factor,” and recommended “continued and increased operation.” Conservation 
authorities included such observations as “wish continued operations” and “very 
oonk™ 

Comments were requested as to public opinion concerning the camp projects. 
Not only was there an absence of criticism, but such favorable comments as “no 
difficulty any more,” “generally accepted,” and “good relations with public” 
appeared. One camp, after 18 years in the same locality, reported it was 
now accepted as a desirable community asset. One county was reported to have 
contributed $60,000 to finance conservation work by this labor when national 
forest campground improvement funds were no longer available. 

A more up-to-date study is called for. But we don’t need additional information 
to know that we have two serious, nationwide problems urgently needing atten- 
tion, end that both may be solved, at least in part, by bringing them together. 

On the one hand there is a vast volume of conservation work needed and waiting 
to be done on Federal, State and other publicly owned wildlands. 

It includes, for example, planting trees, conserving soils, improving watersheds, 
and building flood-control projects, protecting forests from fire, insects, and 
disease. 

On the other hand, while much of our natural resources still go to waste, grow- 
ing numbers of our young people are going to waste too. Cities are getting bigger 
all the time. More and more young men are cooped up in crowded cities and 
in some rural areas with insufficient guidance, job opportunities, or constructive 
outlets for surplus energies. Their environment encourages them into lives of 
crime. 

In these early years, before boys can see the road clearly into useful lives, they 
get lost. There is a tragic personal loss to the individual as well as a cumulative 
loss to the Nation. When one young man gets caught in the web of crime, society 
not only loses a useful member but takes on the added risk and expense of 
confining him. 

The answer to growing juvenile crime does not lie in coddling young criminals. 
Psychology and psychiatry, two young sciences, may have much to offer in this 
field when they further mature. Until better rules are tried and found useful, 
we can rely on one that has been proven. Part of the answer lies in firm guidance 
for the young and something for idle minds and hands to take hold of. Hard 
physical work amid the wholesome influences of nature—woods, fields, mountains, 
and streams—can work wonders in getting a mixed-up lad back on the track 
toward a useful and rewarding life. 
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Ina program of this nature there should be room for boys who have not actually 
crossed the border into crime. For those needing outdoor work, leadership and 
guidance, perhaps a different category of camps would be in order. 

These two national problems are being intensified by the fast-growing popula- 
tions in the United States as well as the rest of the world. Sir Julian Huxley, 
distinguished biologist and man of letters, explored the subject in the September 
issue of Horizon, in an article titled, “Man’s Challenge: The Use of the Earth.” 

Huxley said the most significant fact of this age was not atomic energy, but 
that “it is in the field * * * of human numbers, that man is facing his greatest 
challenge.” His contention is that, “if the earth is to nourish its growing billions, 
in body and spirit, man must plan and preserve a harmonious relationship with 
nature. For the first time in history he has the power—and the urgent neces- 
sity—to develop the planet to meet the needs of the human race.” 

That problem is right on the doorstep of the United States. With 7,000 more 
people being added to our population every day—38 million a year—how much 
longer will we be able to put off long-range planning and decisive action in the 
wise use and more intense conservation of our part of the earth’s resources? 
The young man who has momentarily gone astray can help us toward that goal 
while finding himself. 

Programs to accomplish this human rehabilitation and natural resource con- 
servation will not come cheap or be immediately self-supporting. Initial costs 
will appear high. But the cost will be reasonable indeed if we look at it as an 
investment in people and essential natural resource—both intimately bound up 
with the future strength and well-being of the country. 

Such a program is ultimately bound to pay a handsome profit in terms of 
richer lives, increased production, and taxable wealth. If handled right, it is 
almost equally bound to be popular. Americans are a generous people; they like 
to help others. Americans love their soil and the outdoors; they will protect 
these if adequately informed and led. So here in this proposed undertaking 
you have a double appeal—to the humanitarian and the conservationist. You 
at once touch those who would save human beings and those who would save 
basic natural wealth. 

Too often in the past a serious error has been made in the thinking on this 
subject. Some people believe such work camps should compete on a cost basis 
with paid labor camps. That attitude misses the point by at least 50 percent. 
We must keep in mind the two purposes, one as important as the other. Each 
camp must have as its goal the accomplishment of a successful human rehabili- 
tation job as well as the assigned natural resource improvement. And the double 
mission will require a greater initial cost than if only one goal were in mind. 

Something else besides financial outlay will be required to launch this great 
work. It will require leaders with persistence, determination, and willingness 
to contribute valuable time and effort. 

Few people question either the need of the potential benefits. However, the 
program won't be easy to establish. An uphill struggle will be involved in getting 
the funds and facilities to begin. The tremendous values at stake are worth 
many times the struggle, however difficult. 

The big question is: Which individuals and groups will be willing and able 
to tackle the tough job of leading this worthy battle? 


Senator Ranpo_pn. Weare very privileged this afternoon to have as 
our first witness the Honorable John A. Blatnik, a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. He represents the Eighth District of 
Minnesota. 

And so, just as Senator Humphrey of that State led off this morn- 
ing, Representative Blatnik will lead off this afternoon. 

Congressman, we are very happy that you have found, in your busy 
schedule today, the opportunity to come and to give us the advantage 
of your firsthand knowledge. You had an experience in another era 
which was helpful in working in the earlier program, and of your 
continuing interest in this type of endeavor. 

Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Representative Biarnix. Mr. Chairman, first of all, my name 
is John A. Blatnik, representing the Eighth Congressional District of 
northeastern Minnesota. Minnesota, as you know, i is called the Land 
of Ten Thousand Lakes. Most of them occur in our wonderful lake 
and forest country. We have the great iron ore mining country. And 
there are problems we have in common with your mining and forest 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, may I return the compliment. I truly appreciate it 
and have a very warm feeling from your very generous opening 
remarks. 

I am well aware of the leadership that the gentleman has given 
many forward-looking and constructive programs in behalf of the 
people and resources of all of America as well as of his own State, 
and specifically in this instance, I recall very clearly that the Senator 
from West Virginia was one of the leaders and the authors of the 
original Civilian Conservation Corps program, which started about 
26 years ago, that is talked of in such glowing terms even to this day, 
more than a quarter of a century later. 

Mr. Chairman, knowing full well the rather heavy list of witnesses 

you have, that you are here this afternoon having already spent a full 
morning in hearing, without repeating the obvious contents of the bill, 
which we not only wholeheartedly support but advocate and urge, | 
will merely state it as my hope that we, in Congress, your upper body 
and ours, do act on it now. We have been discussing this proposal 
for the last 10 years. It was in 1949 when we started discussing this 
in the House, and in the Senate, too, which carried over into 1950, 
at which tragic point Korea cut off any further consideration of this 
program. From 1950 on, of course, the tragic war continued for over 
314 years, and with the post-Korean period, with all of its dislocations, 
we have not had a chance to get back to it. 

After this long delay, I do hope that we take action on this long 
discussed program, because it is almost unanimously agreed upon 
by people all over the country that it is a sound program, a good pro- 
gram, and a needed program. 

May I, in the interest of saving time, Mr. Chairman, just briefly 
summarize my experience, both as a former schoolteacher and a camp 
educational adviser for 2 years in the CCC program, as to the need 
for and the effectiveness of this program as it pertains to many, many 
young men who do not have the inclination or the interest or the desire 
to go on into college cr university training and are left to drift and 
shift around for themselves, in most instances untrained. 

Mr. Chairman, as you well recall, a quarter of a century ago this 
country was gripped in the relentless grip of the frustration that 
characterized those dark and dreary and bleak years of the great de- 
pression. I remember them very well myself, as they confronted many 
other young men at that time, some now in the Congress. I am thinking 
of Senator Hubert Humphrey and of my colleague, my dear fr iend 
from Minnesota. We had to work our way through ‘school, every 
penny of it. I graduated in 1935 from a teachers college, with the top 
academic rating, with a major in chemistry and mathematics. I wish 
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I were young now. And I will be darned—I could not get a job teach- 
Ing im a one-room country se ‘hool. The best I could get after 6 vears 
of work, with + vears of ‘college training, was an 8- month job at $65 
i. month in a one-room school. At that time I got the opportunity 
to go into the CCC program, this Civilian Conservation Corps pro- 
gran, as camp educational adviser, : i job which I took eagerly, having 
spent about 15 years in scouting, having spent all of my early boyhood 
in the forest and lake country. I knew it, and I loved it. It gave me 
anew opportunity. 

I had little idea of what the program was until I got into it. 1 
thought, “Well, we'll be stuck away in the woods for a while. We will 
earn a litt le ion havea lot of fun, doa little planning.” 

(ll of these things were familiar to me. But having already had 
ibout 6 years of educational experience, it was a real eye opener. I 
saw young men that were sullen, surly—who felt they were unwanted 
by society, very reluctantly dragged out to this “God forsaken coun- 
try.” “Sent off to the camps of Siberia,” they would say. 

And what a change: First of all, physically; all of them, with 
very few exceptions, improved in weight, in physical condition. There 
was improvement in the medical supervision. If vou did not feel 
well in the morning, it did not take long to walk over to the dispen- 
sary and get a little checkover. 

Physic: site it was of obvious advantage. 

Talent: Young fellows who never even had driven a model T car— 
it was not long before they were driving trucks of all descriptions, 
reenry plows and harows, stripping over the burned over and 
‘ut over aren, learning surveying work, learning to handle themselves 
in the lovely golden autumn, the fall, in the deep winter, with snow- 
shoes, survey work, learning some of the elements of forestry. It was 
really a great experience. They improved physically. They im- 
proved in work knowledge, working with their hands, doing some- 
thing, feeling an important part of a group of men doing something 
constructive. 

And with that, obviously, their morale went up. They not only 
walked straighter; they acted straighter when they left the CCC 
camps. 

Behind in the woods they left the finest contribution—at least a start 
in our too much rundown and exploited timber resources. The pro- 
gram of their accomplishment in the recreational areas and others is 
well known. 

With this general introduction from my personal observation, as one 
who was in teaching for many years and one who spent 2 years in the 
CCC camps, Mr. Chairman, I not only endorse this legislation, but I 
urge that we get favorable action on S. 812, providing for the Youth 
Conservation Corps of America. 

We need it now, not just because of what we hope will be a tempo- 
rary decline in economic activity; we need it as part of a program to 
accommodate not only those young men in that age group who will 
not go on through high school or to the universities or colleges. And 
of all high school graduates, as I recall, only 3 out of 11 go on to 
higher education. What about these remaining eight ? 

So this is not only for their welfare—to improve and upgrade the 
human resources—but to start doing something about the far too-long 
delayed work in our natural resources. 
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My last thought would be this: There is no argument, “Can we 
afford this, or can we not afford this?” It is not a question of “Are 
we going to spend money, or are we not/”” Now, when there seems to 
be some concern about a so-called unbalanced budget, I say for the 
record, Mr. Chairman: We are going to be spending money. We are 

oing to spend money for more and bigger prisons, reformatories, big- 
ger police forces, detention homes, and juvenile delinquent squads. 
We are going to be losing in the sense of the further deterioration of 
our resources—water, soil, and forest. We may stall, or we may delay, 
but we cannot avoid this. There is this gap in the area of human and 
natural resources that we must meet. 

1 think now is the time to do it. We know of the problem. We 
know of the need. We have the record of experience. We have the 
new knowledge which will allow us to start forward on a new, sound, 
effective, and constructive program. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my very informal, and I hope not too 
general, statement. I-should welcome any questions on any specific 
points, which I will do my best to try to answer. 

Senator RanbDoupn. Represent: itive Blatnik, your testimony is very 
helpful to the subcommittee because of your experience with the earlier 
program of a nature anticipated by the enactment of this legislation. 

I wonder, as an educational director or adviser in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, if you would tell the committee what type of educa- 
tional program was carried forward at that period. 

Representative Buarnikx. Mr. Chairman, there were two types of 
programs. One we called on-the-job training. On that we had to 
work very closely with those men in charge of supervising the technical 

aspects of the camp. It might depend on whether it was a forestry 
project, a park and recreation projec’, or a soil conservation project. 

Then we got an idea of the type of skills that were needed, the 
type of men for a survey crew, preliminary, the type of men to fol- 
low up with the machinery, and we worked out an on-the-job training 
program, using these trained technicians—either foresters, soil con- 
servation people, or recreational U.S. Park Service people. 

Working with them, we trained them a little bit in the techniques 
and the mechanics and the aids for educating and training these men, 
and we would help in the supervision of these men. That was a 

mutually compatible and satisfactory program, because it helped in a 
rather short space of time to train ‘almost uniformly very unskilled 
young men into fairly accomplished men who picked up very quickly 
through learning on the job and by training, caught on quickly. 
The on-the-job training program I thought was of prime importance. 

The second was a more auxiliary program. That was what we called 
the evening classes. The evening classes would be quite similar to a 
type of academic and vocational classwork at a night school or local 
high school. You might have woodwork, machine work, some work on 
electric are welding, diesel operation, car mechanics, typewriting, even 
cooking. And academic subjects—we found quite a few men could not 
even write their name. They were taught the simple procedure of 
writing their name, signing a paycheck, writing a simple letter of ap- 
plic ation for a job, a simple letter ordering something from a catalog, 
and in addition, we had some correspondence schools which worked 
for those who were bright, who had academic inclination, who could 
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read and learn by themselves with some supervision. So you hit a 
broad array. 

But the emphasis was on-the-job training; largely, in the vocational 
and technical field. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Did you have any problem, as you recall, Repre- 
sentative Blatnik, with these young men ioalens so exhausted at the end 
of a long day in the woods that any so-called formal education was 
perhaps lessened in its impact? Were they able to adjust themselves 
to both the educational program and the on-the-job work ? 

Representative BLarnrx. After a long day of tramping through 
the woods, especially in the wintertime, mobility, with those condi- 
tions, was quite difficult. They were quite tired. Some days there 
was a problem in having classes. But the big burden would be on the 
shoulders of whoever was the instructor. Boredom comes not from 
fatigue, but from lack of motivation. And if you have adequate prep- 
aration and training and stimulation and competent instructors and 
the type of personality that goes with a good teacher, you will find 
out they will stimulate and motivate and activate most of the young 
men to, by and large, go through with most of their academic pro- 
grams. 

Senator Ranpoten. Representative Blatnik, I have here the report 
on the Civilian Conservation Corps program, March 1933 to June 30, 
1943. This was a report sent to the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, 
who was Secretary of the Interior, and it was prepared by Conrad L. 
Wirth. He was the departmental representative on the Advisory 
Council of the Civilian Conservation Corps (see p. 171). 

This report was made in January 1944. On page 178 are these 
words: 

The trend to build up a schoolroom type of educational program and imprac- 
tical (and unpopular) courses in the camps caused a conflict in the understand- 
ing of the purposes of the corps. Practically everybody believed it to be rea- 
sonable, proper, and desirable to teach those who could not read and write to 
do so, to instruct the boys how to do their work, and to advance themselves in 
the branch of work in which they were most interested, to explain the objec- 
tives and reasons for the various steps taken in carrying out a given task. How- 
ever, many could not understand why the boys were encouraged to take a lan- 
guage, or other normal classroom course, after a hard day’s work in the field. 
More often than not. these subjects were way over their heads—subjects for 
which they did not have the proper foundation; which they did not have a 
chance to finish or carry far enough to be of any real value to them. Many 
times the instructors, most of whom were work foremen in the camps did 
not have the training to teach the subjects assigned to them. While the CCC 
operations just concluded had faults, none was serious enough to nullify the 
many overall good results, and all could be overcome by certain changes in 
organization and policy. 

Mr. Wirth and those who joined with him in this comment indi- 
‘ated that there was some problem, but he says that by certain flexi- 
bility we were able to diffuse those difficulties. 

Would you care to comment on this statement ? 

Representative Biatnik. I would agree. You cannot have too 
much emphasis on the academic program that would cover all of the 
men. I think your groups would be rather limited to those young 
men who had the aptitude, the intelligence, the IQ, the interest, and 
who somehow or other never had the opportunity to complete either 
high school or junior college training. It would be a smaller group. 
It would take careful planning to work out a program. It can be 
done. It isno problem. 
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As I mentioned earlier, the on-the-job training, we got from the 
technicians the requirements that the men had to have at least the 
basic skills. The technical special supervisors knew the skills. But 
we had to teach those men simple techniques of training and teaching 
and presentation. 

It is no problem to work out a broad, comprehensive vocational 
and educational type of program and also take care of those who are 
more interested in the academic, which would be a much more minor 
part of the program and should be a minor part of the program. 

I would agree with your comments on the deficiencies. 

Senator Ranpoten. You think those conclusions, then, were correct ? 

Representative Biatnik. Yes, but it is a problem that can be 
worked out, and I think quite easilv. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Blatnik, you would envisage, then, 1 in this 
proposal, if the proposal is carried forward, an opportunity for an 
educational effort today, as you had a quarter of a century ago? 
You think it is practical and possible to bring in a certain amount 
of educational effort in the Youth Conservation Corps? 

Representative BLatnrk. Oh, yes, I would. For instance, just in 
the field of what you called current news at that time. Now it is world 
events. And supplementary material in the areas of their interests, 
whether in automotive machinery and engines, or whether it is in 
electrical work or woodwork or on the vocational level. It would be 
a supplementary level. The basic program would be on the job. 
They are creatively active. They are participating, doing something, 
building something that has wide public acceptance in the strongly 
favorable sense of the word. 

They have the feeling of being useful members of society. And 
they mature very quickly. At the end of a year there is a tremendous 
change in a man physically as well as in his mental outlook and attitude 
of mind. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Merrick, do you havea question ? 

Mr. Merrick. Yes. There is a point here in the bill which provides 
a minimum of 10 hours a week, which would be 25 percent, I suppose, 
of a40 hour week. Page 5, line 18: 

Not less than 10 hours per week will be devoted to general education and 

conservation education. 
There was some thought on our part that perhaps the 25 percent 
was a little inflexible; it is suggested also that there should be general 
education. Would you think it would be helpful to have general 
education, or would it be better to keep to on-the-job-training types 
of education, with perhaps remedial reading or writing for those who 
could not?) Would you care to comment on that ? 

Representative BLatnik. I would strongly emphasize your on-the- 
job training education. Your general education would be related to 
smaller groups interested in furthering academic work or perhaps 
going into corr eae work. 

For example, I had a man who had never finished high school and 
later on became a Ph.D. and a very distinguished professor at the 
University of Wisconsin. That is an exception, but you do have 
small groups of men interested. 

The big emphasis should be on the vocational, the on-the-job train- 
ing, the operation and the handling of machinery and management or 
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administrative—the clerk in an office or the forestry supervisor's 
office. And in conservation education. 

Mr. Merrick. That is helpful. But how about that idea of not 
less than 10 hours per week? Is that a useful provision in the bill, 
or is this something that perhaps might be better left to the Director’s 

regulations / 

Representative Bre TN1K. I would just as well leave it to the Direec- 
tor’s regulations. My thought was, among those few of us who have 
discussed that, to make sure that it should not be neglected. You 
get these men rounded up, run them through the work program, and 
let them shift by themselves. It might be a little arbitrary to have 
that percentage. It is a high figure. 

Mr. Merrick. In general, in your experience, how much time was 
utilized for that program ¢ 

Representative Buatrnik. I could not give you the specific hours. I 
may say on an average, in the evening school classes, if a man goes to a 

\-hour class three nights a week, Mondav, Wednesday, and Friday, 
“a some get 2 hours a week of the evening type of activity, that is 
about as much as you could expect. One hour would be 3 night hours, 
6 at the very most. That does not count on-the-job training, that you 
do on the job which he is paid for, where you train him to operate a 
machine or do whatever particular job you have to do. 

Senator RanpotrH. Representative Bl: atnik, you have made mention 
of the deterrent to a life of crime. Is that correct? In such a pro- 
gram as you participated in as an educational director did the CCC 
aid in keeping men in the normal channels of life, as they grew to ac- 
tive manhood? Do you believe that it was helpful as a wholesome 
effort to avert so-called delinquency ? 

Representative Buatnik. Mr. Chairman, I am a little reluctant to 
try to be too specific in a very complex field, what makes for delin- 
quency 

Senator RanponpwH. Yes. 

Representative Biatnix. I say that in its own way this program 
could offer an outlet for many, many men. How much it helped them, 
only they themselves know. Whether they continue to drift another 
2 years on the streets of a crowded slum area, what may have hap- 
pened to them is speculation. But it will be of definite help. It will 
not be a major cure, but it will be of definite help, building the man 
up Physically, improving his mental health, his mental outlook, giv- 
ing himself a feeling of being part of a group, accepted by the group, 
part of society, being of worth, being a productive member of society. 

In this whole field of delinquenc: -y—and I have spent some time in 
discussing and reading that problem —there is a complex attack that 
perhaps could very well require that a start be made very early in a 
person's life, if you want to go into the complexities of neuroses and 
hostilities and how they develop antisocial attitudes. But in educa- 
tion, they have found out in recent years that if they start early. even 
in grade schools, a chronic delinquent truant becomes an acute delin- 
quent truant. It isa regular pattern. It increases in intensity in acts 
against society as they grow up. It is a complex thing 

But in its own way, it will have a rather marked contribution to 
work, where it is giving these men an outlet, to be creative, to express 
themselves, to be active and useful in recognized work, which is cer- 
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tainly for the good and provides a chance for a man to, as we say, make 
a solid and positive citizen out of himself. 

Senator Ranpo.trn. We had this program, as you have stated, dur- 
ing the depression. I well recall that on April 5, 1936, we celebrated 
throughout the camps of the country the third anniversary of the 
program. I spoke in the House of Representatives on April 7, 1936, 
and called attention to the worthwhile work which had been done by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

In that address I quoted from an Associated Press story of March 
1936, in the Hastings Tribune. It was a dispatch from Lincoln, 
Nebr. : 


CCC camps were credited today with almost 25 percent reduction in the popu- 
lation of the Nebraska Reformatory in 3 years. The decrease was the only 
substantial reduction in the number of State wards in any of its 17 penal or 
charitable institutions in recent years, a survey showed. Prior to 1933, when 
the CCC was created, the population of the reformatory showed an almost unin- 
terrupted increase. At the beginning of 1933, the institution housed 402 young 
men. The next year the number dropped to 345, and in 1936 a further reduction 
to 306. H. W. Jespenson, reformatory superintendent, said he could see no other 
reason for the decrease. He said: “The CCC camps keep young men out of 


trouble.” 

That is important to place in the hearing at this time, as we think 
back to the record. 

Representative Biatnik. It is important and a very encouraging 
statement. I had no breakdown in actual figures from surveys of that 

type. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Would you turn our thinking for a moment 
away from the human resources and talk about the needs of conserva- 

tion? You have a knowledge, of course, of the conservation needs of 
your own State. You believe this program could function in Minne- 
sota, supplementing what is now being done. Is there a need ? 

Representative Biarnik. There is a crying need. A need, Mr. 
Chairman, that is more acute today than it was over 26 years ago, 
when the original CCC program was started. Our population is in- 
creasing rapidly. As was said, at an explosive rate. The drain on 
our timber resources and soil and water, and the further pollution of 
water, has increased year by year. We need this type of program by 

‘ar more today than we needed it over a quarter of a century ago. 
Ww e could use them in so many area 

We could use young men in ae forest, in the State parks, in soil 
conservation area districts, in recreational areas. We are now under- 
way with the largest highway building program of the world, in the 
history of the world, the Federal aid “highway program. We know 
that millions and millions of people will be traveling, not only more 
people traveling, but more traveling will be done per traveler than 
ever before. The pressure will be heavy on people to get out into the 
open spaces which today are inadequate. 

Notice the sharp increase in the sale of boats, motors for the boats, 
and station wagons and camping equipment. People are taking their 
families with them, their young children, going out for an outing. 
There is a more serious need today, and this need will continue to in- 
crease and become more acute, Senator. And that is why you can de- 


lay, but you cannot avoid it. Sooner or later we are going to havea 
reckoning. 
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That is why we should not be limited to a decision on: Shall we 
or shall we not spend? It is obvious we cannot afford not to spend 
it now. There is-no way of getting by this problem. We will have 
to either decide to build more . jails and reformatories, and have more 
truant officers and juvenile delinquent supervisors, or take this avenue. 
And that is in addition to letting the problems as to natural resources 
become more and more acute. 

Senator Ranpovrn. Representative Blatnik, you are a sponsor in 
the House of legislation which is sponsored by Senator Mansfield and 
others of us in the Sen: ite, and that legislation would propose a plant- 
ing of 48 billion trees in the next 10, years. It would be a planting 
on some 5,600,000 acres of Federal lands. Now, could the Civilian 
Conservation Corps experience, a quarter of a century ago, indicate 
to you that the Youth Conservation Corps, through the young men 
employed assist in this sort of effort ? 

Representative Buarnix. Yes. My notes show that in the short 9 
years of the operation of the CCC over 3 billion trees were planted; 
4,000 fire towers were constructed; 150,000 miles of forest trails and 
fire lanes; and 85,000 miles of new telephone lines were strung. I 
mentioned 4,000 fire towers, I think. And 4,500 bridges and thousands 
of buildings. 

I do not think the objectives or the goals are overstated at all. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Your testimony is very helpful, and I am sure 
that you and your colleagues of the House will make an affirmative 
effort in reference to this legislation. And we shall promise that in 
the Senate to make such an affirmative effort. 

Representative BLatnik. We will certainly make an all-out effort 
in the House. And may I say that we are grateful for the leader- 
ship that the chairman of this subcommittee has taken, and your col- 
leagues in the Senate, for going to the forefront in initiating this 
drive. You have given us the added impetus and momentum, which 
we did need, to be frank on the House side. I have had many, many 
colleagues speak to me repeatedly during the past several weeks. 
And rest assured that we will roll right ahead on this program. And 
I do again strongly urge the favorable enactment of this legislation. 

And may I have unanimous consent to revise my remarks and to 
insert my short prepared statement ? 

Senator Ranpotpu. We shall be happy to have the record include 
your statement in the way that you have indicated. 

Representative BLarNik. My deepest appreciation for the gener- 
ous amount of time and the full consideration given and the very 
friendly and encouraging attitude of the chairman. 

Thank you most kindly. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of the Honorable John A. Blatnik 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN A. BLATNIK 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate this opportunity to testify in support of 
S. 812, a bill authorizing the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps 
to advance the conservation of timber, soil, range, and recreational resources. 
It is gratifying, indeed, Mr. Chairman, to see you back in the fight for pro- 
grams such as the Youth Conservation Corps—a fight you have never really 
left. It was your leadership that brought about the establishment of the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps 26 years ago. It is your leadership today that 
has resulted in these hearings. 
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Any discussion of a Youth Conservation Corps recalls to my mind, as I am 
sure it does with you, Mr. Chairman, the Nation’s experiences under the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps during the thirties. For me it was a personal ex- 
perience, as well. Twenty-four years ago this month I left Winona State 
Teachers College with a degree in education held firmly in hand and went out 
into a world of despair, unemployment, hopelessness, and waste—a waste of 
human and natural resources. Needless to say the employment opportunities 
for new college graduates in 1935 were not exactly plentiful. But I was more 
fortunate than most and received an appointment as an educational adviser 
in a CCC camp in Minnesota’s Superior National Forest. 

For the next 2 years I worked with the young men from our area who 
had enlisted in the corps. I taught, but I was learning too. It was inspira- 
tional to watch the corps enrollees grow both physically and mentally. We 
worked in warm weather and in cold. There was plenty to do, but we were 
young. We liked the work; we liked the life; and especially, we liked the 
opportunity to be a recognized part of American life. And the fruits of our 
labors were gratifying indeed. In the short 9 years of its operation the CCC 
planted nearly 3 billion trees; built over 150,000 miles of trails and fire lanes; 
strung 85,000 miles of new telephone lines; and put up 4,000 fire towers, 4,500 
bridges, and thousands of buildings. 

It is estimated that the total value of the work of the CCC exceeds $1% bil- 
lion. And who can measure in terms of dollars the rebuilt characters, the 
strengthened bodies, the renewed hopes and spirits of thousands of young 
men? 

This then was the CCC which occupies such a unique niche in American 
history. We cannot nor should we re-create it but the experiences learned 
from this great social experiment can be our starting point now in considera- 
tion of a new Youth Conservation Corps as provided in 8S. 812. 

To begin with we know our objectives are threefold: First, to provide op 
portunity for healthful training and employment of young men in conserva- 
tion work under the supervision of Federal conservation agencies; second, to 
provide immediate work opportunities for young men ages 17 through 23 in 
areas removed from centers of population and existing work programs; and 
third, to accelerate Federal conservation programs. We know there will be 
plenty of work for the Corps in our Nation’s public lands and forests. We 
needn’t concern ourselves with the problem of “made-work.” There are over 
4 million acres of Federal land alone which are in need of reforestation. As 
Senator Mike Mansfield said recently, “Should there be any question on what 
constructive work a Youth Conservation Corps could undertake, here is one 
big job, ready and waiting. It is a job that cries out to us that we have but 
10 quick years to accomplish it.” 

We must also be careful to distinguish between what the new YCC will not 
be in addition to what it will be. As the cosponsor of S. 812 in the House 
I have received considerable correspondence with regard to the program and 
it seems to me that the proposed YCC has become many things to many people 
depending on their particular field of interest or professional activity. To 
some this is a re-creation of the old CCC. To others it is a national out- 
door reform school. Still others see it as an excellent proving ground for 
military training. 

Let us make certain that we keep clearly in mind the purposes of the Youth 
Conservation Corps proposal as envisioned in S. 812 and H.R. 3709. I think Mr. 
Dewey Anderson of the Public Affairs Institute in an excellent study entitled 
“Natural Resources: Their Protection and Development” came as close as any- 
one in describing the function of the YCC when he said: 

“Its advocates urge the establishment of the YCC to fill a noticeable gap in 
our educational and social structure, not as an answer to some momentary dip 
in the economy and the lack of jobs for youth or to provide some antidote to 
delinquency in our cities. Nor is this proposal made to give military training 
for youth, or as a substitute for it. Strictly on a voluntary basis, youth would be 
recruited for the corps. The aim would be to conserve and develop this impor- 
tant human resource in the healthful setting of natural physical surroundings 
that are wholesome in themselves. Young people would have the opportunity of 
working in our forests, parks, wildlife refuges, on our rivers and public lands, 
under the supervision of trained leaders and in the conservation work which 
these agencies of Government customarily carry on. There would be no ‘made 
work’ or artificial projects. Following the sage motto of ‘learning by doing,’ 
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these youth would develop knowledge and skills that would equip them for a wide 
range of occupations. At the same time, and without displacing other workers, 
they would be installing additional conservation practices long neglected for 
lack of sufficient funds and manpower. The result would be entirely in the na- 
tional interest, a contribution to the welfare of youth, a wise expenditure of 
public funds, and a sound extension of conservation and public education.” 

I am sure this subcommittee will consider the many additional proposals and 
points of view with regard to this program. The bill as introduced by Senator 
Humphrey and myself is merely the first step, the first rough idea translated 
into bill form so that we would have something specific to discuss in hearings 
such as these 

I wholeheartedly endorse 8S. 812 and urge your favorable consideration. 


Senator Ranpoten. Will you give your name and the position you 
hold to the reporter ‘ 


STATEMENT OF HON. C. A. HEHLE, SHERIFF OF JEFFERSON 
COUNTY, CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 


Mr. Henze. C. A. Hehle, sheriff of Jefferson County, Charles Town, 
W. Va. 

Senator Ranpoutrn. Sheriff Hehle, we are very happy that you are 
to testify in reference to Senate 812. We want you to feel relaxed. 
If we were in West Virginia today, as I have been with you on many 
occasions, meeting the folk of our State, we would be relaxed. Your 
testimony is going to be considered very carefully by the members of 

this subcommittee and the others who will formulate the final draft, 
which we trust will pass the Senate. 

You are not only a capable public servant holding the position of 

heriff of Jefferson County, W. Va., but that you are also a successful 
bnicioecetie an and also a good father. And today we are very pleased 
that you have come, with no urging, to tell the ‘members of this sub- 
committee your feelings about the legislation now under consideration. 

And you base this not upon some theory; you base it upon your ex- 
perience as a CCC enrollee of some 25 years ago. Tell us in your 
own way hae what that program mes int to you. 

Mr. Heute. I was born in Parsons, W. Va., in 1914. I had three 
brothers. My father was dead. He died when I was a small child. 
My mother had a hard time taking care of us four boys, but she kept us 
together. Of course, when I finished high school, I graduated when 
I was 16. It was the hardest matter then for a person to find any kind 
of employment, and it was practically impossible for me to further 
my education, because we more or less had to keep the family together, 
my younger brothers and myself, and we had to go out and make a 
living, to keep the family going. 

When the CCC program was enacted, I was working at the time 
on the RFC, making 2 days a week at $2.80 a day. So in aha when 
the group from Tucker County was picked to go to the CCC's, I was 
one of the group that was pic ked to go. 

It was quite helpful to me and to my family, because it meant that 
was money being sent back home to take care of the family, and also 
it gave me a chance to get out into the outdoors and to work in work 
that I enjoyed very much. 

I was sent to Camp Knox, Ky., for a training program of I believe 
2 weeks, and from there we went to Rainelle, W. Va., and set up camp. 
Our job there was making fire trails, cleaning out fire trails, and cut- 
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ting rights-of-way for a couple of the small railroads in that particu- 
lar area, who at that time I do not think had enough money to even 
cut their rights-of-ways. But it was more or less of a fire protection. 

I gained weight. I met a lot of people, a lot of boys, that I possibly 
would never had met otherwise. The fellowship that I had with these 
boys was quite beneficial tome. And our instructors, our supervisors, 
showed us how to get together with the various boys and to be friends 
and what-not. 

To me, the CCC program at that time was one of the best things 
that could have happened to the country. 

Should I go on further / 

Senator RanpouteH. Please continue. 

Mr. Henwe. Being with law enforcement, I was with the State 
police, and was elected sheriff. In fact, for the last 15 or 16 years 
| have been in law enforcement work. And I] have seen a steady in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. Especially in Jefferson County have I 
noticed that boys that graduate from high school, or do not graduate 
from high school, find there is nothing for them to do. Most boys 
like to have just a little bit of money, spending money. They are going 
to try to get that in one way or another. And our indictments in court 

n the past couple of years have shown a steady increase - youngsters, 
with no jobs or anything else, trying to get a little bit of money. 

{nd today, at Pruntytown, our State Industri: a Se hools for Boys, you 
have to get on a waiting list before you can take one of those boys to 
Pruntytown. If such a program were devised, it would take a lot 
of these boys that have nothing, no jobs, and put them to some good 
use, where they will be making a litle bit of money. and anybody ‘who 
can work feels much better toward themselves and the general pub- 

,if they can make it rather than having it given to them. 

ae the State of West Virginia, I do not know of very many improve- 
ments that have been made to our camps and our various recreational 
areas since the time of the CCC’s. Blackwater Falls, State Hawk's 
Nest, Capon, or many of the alate there have been no improvements 
to those places since the CCC’s built them. Our forest trails, a lot of 
them, have grown up. And at the time when I quit the CCC’s and 
came back to the nursery at Parsons, I was offered a job there. 

Senator Ranpotex#. That isthe Forest Service nursery ? 

Mr. Heute. The Forest Service nursery. At that time we had a 
program of producing 5 million trees a year, which were put out in a 
reforestation program. It went along that way for a few years, and 
then there was a steady decline as far as the appropriations were con- 
cerned toward reforestation, soil conservation, or any other thing 
that went along with the reforestation program. 

I fought fires all over the counties of Randolph, Jefferson, Poca- 
hontas, and Greenbrier, and all of those denuded areas that were cut 
back in the days when they had just come in and stripped the timber— 
there are slashings and everything like that lying all over that ground, 
and nothing growing there but brush. And if a good program were 
started whereby some of the areas were reforested, and if that could 
be continued, I know West Virginia as well as other States would bene- 
fit from that in later years by having an adequate supply of timber. 

I know of one instance. Fernow Experimental Forest is now pro- 
ducing timber. I do not know the amount of money that is being 
realized through the sale of timber, but that was planted through CCC. 
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Senator Ranpotpu. Where was that planted ? 

Mr. Heute. Fernow Experimental Forest. 

Senator Ranpo.tpw. That is Fernow, F-e-r-n-o-w. Yes; he was a 
well known conservationist in our State. 

Mr. Henve. And I know of another project down below Parsons, 
where they planted white pine and oak. And that timber now is about 
20 inches or 22 inches in diameter. Well, that is something that the 
country needs. It is something that all denuded areas need. And 
we need something in the CCC’s now in connection with building dams, 
for watersheds, for the various streams. Back in the 1950’s when that 
cloudburst hit the State, if there were dams put across these streams— 
there were several lives lost there. We need things like that, dams 
built, roads built, fire trails, reforestation. And all that could be 
done with these boys. 

But the big problem is getting the boys off the street who have 
nothing to do, estan them out of trouble. And I believe as the 
Representative stated it would be better to spend money for this than 
for prisons or larger industrial schools for the boys. 

Senator RanpotpH. You spoke of Pruntytown. That is our West 
Virginia industrial school for boys; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Hewwe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpn. And I believe you said that there is a waiting 
list for entrance to that school at the present time. 

Mr. Heute. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heute. The first of last week, there was a boy sentenced to 
Pruntytown by Judge Rogers. 

Senator Ranpotrn. That is Judge Rogers, of the circuit court? 

Mr. Heute. Yes, sir. And I called the industrial school, wanting 
to know when I could bring this boy. And they said they could not 
accept him before the 19th ‘of this month, but they would have some 
boys that they were releasing, and at that time they would be able to 
accept him. And that has happened to me two or three other times. 
There is no room for them. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Sheriff Hehle, are you in touch with any of the 
CCC boys of other years who are now men active in business and 
public life? Do you know what has happened to any of those men? 

Mr. Heute. Yes; some of them have gone on establishing their 
own business. 

Senator Ranpoteu. What are they doing? 

Mr. Heute. I know one boy is head of a large baking company out 
in Cumberland, Md., and he is the representative for the entire eastern 


area of West Virginia and Virginia and Maryland, that section that 


borders West Virginia. He is the only boy that I have had any con- 
tact with since. 

Senator RanpotpH. You discussed the need for tree planting, and 
reforestation. You mentioned the nursery at Parsons, which is in the 
Monongahela National Forest. I wonder: Is there a representative 
of the Forest Service here today ? 


(Discussion off the record.) (See Forest Service letter, June 1, 


1959, appendix, p. 531.) 
Senator Ranpouen. Mr. Hehle, did you have a desire to become a 
worthwhile man as you worked in the CCC program? Iam sure that 
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the background of earning your way throu th school is indicative of 
your desire to make good. But did the CCC's help you? Could you 
definitely put your finger on the help that it was to you as an indi- 
vidual ? 

Mr. Heute. Well, that was my first time away from home, and it 
got me in with a group. 

Senator Ranpo.teu. Working with a group? 

Mr. Hentz. Working with a group; making me more or less de- 
pendent upon myself, also. To me that is a great thing to any boy 
who is coming into manhood. And then the various programs that 
we had, in cutting of firetrails and other things having to do with 
forests. I carried that on with me later, when I went in with the 
Forest Service and into the Parsons nursery. I was at the Parsons 
nursery for 10 years. And a lot of the things I learned at the CCC 

camp I carried along with me. 

Senator Ranpotpy. And you feel that you were given a real stimu- 
lus to carry forward an active career because of the training in the 
CCC program ? 

Mr. Heute. Yes. 

Senator Ranpoteuw. You learned to work better yourself and to 
work better with others. Is that true? 

Mr. Heute. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Sheriff Hehle, before leaving the stand: You 
are a businessman. You are a public official. Do you feel that a 
program such as we contemplate, if this legislation is enacted into 
law, is worth the investment of the dollars to the taxpayers of this 
country that would be invested into such an effort ? 

Mr. Heute. Very much so, sir. 

Senator Ranpo.tpu. You feel, as a taxpayer that a dollar spent in 
this sort of an effort is a dollar well spent ? 

Mr. Heute. Very much so. 

Senator Ranpotepu. You base that upon your experience in public 
life and in business? You feel that Government in certain areas has 
responsibilities; that people working through Government can best 

carry forward a program of this type; otherwise perhaps the pro- 
gram does not come into fruition ? 

Mr. Heute. Yes, sir. I think that any money that is spent toward 
this program, such a program as this—that you will get twicefold 
back for it, because it is going to help to preserve our forests that we 
have now. When you build fire trails, you are going to protect them; 
also when you build telephone lines, fire towers, fix up your water- 
sheds. The big thing, though, is to get these boys off of the streets 
that have nothing to do. You are not necessarily taking all the rough 
element off of the streets. You are going to get some good boys, that 
have no advantage, no way of going to college, nothing to do; because 
when you go into employ ment tides. a young boy right out of high 


school has no experience. And the first thing that is asked of that 
boy, when he goes asking for employment is: Do you have any ex- 
perience ? They want somebody with experience. And that boy con- 
sequently has no way of making a living. And something like this 
would give him an opportunity to learn something about reforesta- 
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tion, where he could learn something about machinery, and at the same 
time he will be earning something. 

Senator Ranpoten. Sheriff Hehle, your cemment, both on your ex 
perience in the CCC beaee im and your estimate of this proposal, based 


on your later years in business and public life, is appreciated. We 
are grateful that you . ave come here from West Virginia to give us 
the advantage of your testimony. I wish the record to show the debt 


that men and women generally owe to dedicated public servants such 
as I know you to be. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Henre. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotenu. Mr. Gatlin / 

Mr. Gatlin, we are very happy that you have come before the com 
mittee this afternoon. Please give your name and the position that 
you hold with the organization for which you speak. 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS GATLIN, FIELD STAFF, NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Gatruin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Curtis Gatlin, field 
staff member of the National Child Labor Committee of New York 
City. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement and would like, with 
your permission, to use that for my present: ition. 

Senator Ranpoten. Yes. You may give your testimony in the way 
you desire. 

Mr. Garuin. Thank you. 

I am very pleased to speak on behalf of the National Child Labor 
Committee on proposed legislation to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps, introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey and his associates, 
including you, Mr. Chairman, as well as Senator Javits from my own 
State, New York. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a nonprofit social welfare 
agency founded in 1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. 
It is ‘a member of the National Social Welfare Assembly, and an 
associate group of the National Conference on Social Welfare. Poli- 
cies are determined by a board of distinguished men and women in 
social welfare, education, medicine, and law, industry, religion, labor 
and finance. Financial support comes primarily from contributions 
of members throughout the country. 

Today, this day, about 5,000 boys and girls will quit school—on the 
basis of the yearly average. This is true every schoolday of the year 
in our country. The total for 1958 was about 900,000 high school 
dropouts. 

Though many of these youngsters leave school to go to work, they 
will not get work easily. And neither do additional thousands of 
high school graduates who each year look for their first full-time jobs. 
The Census Bureau estimates that in March there were 541,000 16- to 
19-year-olds unemployed and seeking work. The rate of unemploy- 
ment of youth in the labor market at any stage of the business cycle 
is twice that of the national average for other workers in our country. 
Though sincere in his desire to work, the younger worker usually loses 
out in the competition for jobs in a market already saturated with 
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older, more skilled workers. The problem of youth unemployment in 
\merica Is very serlous—especially to those young people who hear so 
often: “Sorry, no job that you can do.” 

The National Child Labor Committee concentrates on this complex 

ituation. Though not suggested by our hame, a major focus of our 
ittention for more than a decade has been upon encours wing com- 
munities across the country to find better ways to prepare more of our 
youth for successful entry at the proper time into suitable work. 

We have a deep concern with the numerous difficulties youth face 
1 finding, getting, and holding worthwhile jobs—partic ularly such 
sadvantaged youth as those of minority groups, low-income families, 
nd migratory farm families, as well as schoo] dropouts, and young- 
sters with court records. The National Child Labor Committee is 
inte tensely interested, therefore, in ways of opening up more job oppor- 

ities for young workers and in ways of helping the prospective 
young worker better prepare himself for suitable life work. For 
these reasons we are very much interested in the proposal for the 
development of youth conservation camps. 

Recently our board carefully considered a proposal of one of its 
members, Dr. Robert C. Taber, director of pupil personnel and coun- 
seling, Philadelphia Public Schools, for the establishment of youth 
development camps on an experimental basis. Such camps would 
supplement public school education for certain types of boys and girls 
in a residential camp offering both educational and work op portuni- 
ties. They would provide broad trade training, as well as work in 
nature conservation, and there would be vocational and personal coun- 
seling services for the youth enrolled. The board of NCLC endorsed 
in principle the purposes and aims of the youth development camps. 
Although it has not yet taken official action on the specific bill under 
consideration here, the bill is sufficiently comparable in purpose and 
ipproach to suggest similar approval. 

Our experiences over the years in working with communities, 
schools, and various other youth-serving groups who seek to encourage 
the development of better counseling and job placement programs for 
young people prompt us to offer a few observations regarding the 
Youth Conservation Corps proposal. We like the idea of the plan 

‘ause it aims to help take up the slack in youth employment, partic- 
ul darts in time of business recession. We also like the inclusion of 
special educational work for enrollees (10 hours per week) and wish 
to accent this. 

However, it would be unfortunate, indeed, if youth leaving the 
program found themselves no better equipped to enter a permanent 
job than before enrolling in it. This need not be, and we sincerely 
urge special attention be ; given the educational program, with partic- 
ular emphasis placed upon provision of good counseling and guidance 
services. This work camp experience « ould give youth an opportunity 
to learn new skills, develop good work habits, and better prepare 
themselves for permanent jobs. 

It is most important to resist the temptation to try to use this new 
program for juvenile delinquency rehabilitation. While all of us 
would like to think that the youth conservation camps might actually 
have a positive effect in helping certain boys develop a greater meas- 
ure of self-awareness and self-assurance that would enable them to 
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avoid delinquent behavior, we must not stigmatize the program by 
trying to make it both a youth work program and a delinquency 
rehabilitation program. There already exist forestry camps for delin- 
quent youth in several States, and perhaps more are needed. But let 
us not defeat the basic purposes of this plan—youth work opportuni- 
ties and nature conservation—by remanding to the camps youthful 
offenders. 

Efficient operation of the proposed program would require certain 
rules and regulations, of course. We are pleased that administrative 
responsibility of the program will be vested in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We would be reluctant to have a 
semimilitary structure developed for the program—as was the case 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps—and are certain that this is 
neither necessary nor desirable. Teamwork, as well as individual 
initiative and responsibility, can be fostered in your group-living 
without subjecting them to an artificially rigid and semimilitary 
structure. 

The Youth Conservation Corps plan is not a panacea. Enrollees 
may leave the camps better prepared to look for work, but they may 
not find jobs easily in a labor market hard pressed to absorb teen- 
agers. Many imaginative techniques must be evolved to answer teen- 
age employment problems and to bring about a climate more favor- 
able to hiring them. Serious thought should be given to live-at-home 
work programs similar to the one under consideration, and other com- 
munity-centered youth employment projects. Greater efforts must 
be made in many directions to bring about full employment of workers 
at all age levels. The Youth Conservation Corps is a good first step 
on behalf of the age group with the highest rate of unemploy ment— 
our youthful citizens. 

That is the end, Mr. Chairman, of our prepared statement. I 
would like to add, in parenthesis, having heard Senator Humphrey’s 
testimony this morning, that I am quite pleased that he spoke of 
possible modifications or variations on the program which would not 
necessarily be an encampment, but he suggested the live-at-home type 
of thing we have suggested here in our last paragraph. It was very 
pleasing that there was—to hear that there was considerable flexibility 
in his mind. 

Senator Ranpotpn. You will recall that that was not initiated this 
morning in the colloquy, but came originally from Senator Clark, of 
Pennsylvania, who suggested that there might be partial in-camp 
work by those who would live at home and be driven in trucks out to 
the forests. And then Senator Humphrey, I think, showed an inter- 
est in that possibility. In other words, he is not w edded to any hard 
and fast bill as he presents this bill, nor the others with him. 

That will be one of the very “troublesome”’—I use the word 
advisedly—propositions that we will have to consider in connection 
with this legislation, to know just how far we can go in the different 
types of employment. 

“ou mentioned here in your testimony, “many imaginative tech- 
niques.” What were you thinking of, Mr. Gatlin, when you used the 
term “many imaginative techniques” y 

Mr. Gatun. Perhaps it would be appropriate if I had said “many 
other imaginative techniques,” because in many ways I think we can 
see that this proposal has imagination in it; this proposal, too, Mr. 
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Chairman. But if I might speak from our own program and our own 
interest, some of the ways we would be facing the serious problem of 
youth unemployment. Just the reference to the dropout rate in this 
country—900,000 in 1958, and, according to a different way of looking 
at that, that is one out of every three youngsters who enter high 
school leaving before graduation. This suggests to us that we must 
be imaginative in finding better ways to help ‘the schools serve a much 
larger percentage of our youngsters with the kind of education that 
more nearly meets their own individual needs. I think that the 
schools are a reflection of the communities in which they develop, and 
so here imagination could have much wider range in the schools being 
adapted to enable a larger number of youth to stay through gradua- 
tion, or at least to come away from school better prepared to go into 
full-time work. 

I think Detroit is a good example, where a program known as the 
job upgrading program has caught the eyes of people all across the 
country—a program designed for dropouts, youngsters who have 
already left school. Some have been away 3 or 4 years. And they are 
enrolled in a program that gives them a different approach to learn- 
ing about themselves, who they are and what they casa to offer in a 
labor market, in a job situation. The ultimate result of this program 
already, in just 3 years of operation, has been something almost phe- 
nomenal. I will not quote percentages, because I may be in error, 
but certainly a very considerable percentage of the youth who par- 
ticipate have been upgraded enough to be able to go successfully into 
full-time jobs, where most of them had been unable to do much more 
than flounder. 

This was a community venture, Mr. Chairman, where not only 
schools but persons in all sorts of roles in the community, law enforce- 
ment, business, industry, and so forth pooled their resources and their 
thinking to develop this job upgrading program in Detroit. This is 
just an effort to illustrate the term you chose there from my 
manuscript. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Gatlin, in your testimony, I note that you 
talk about 5,000 boys and girls quitting school. 

Mr. GaTtuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Now, as I understand it, you say that there 
were 900,000 high school dropouts. Do you mean that they dropped 
out while they were in high school? Or they did not go ahead to 
college after they had been graduated from high school ? 

Mr. Gatuin. No, sir. The term “dropout” as used here is as com- 
monly used to refer to a youngster who leaves before graduation, who 
terminates his schooling as far as he is concerned at that point before 
actual graduation. And the rate in our country approximates this 
number, and has for some years. By 1965, it is estimated, at the 
current rate of dropping out, that the figure will be nearer 1.4 mil- 
lion, or something like that, unless some great achievements help to 
reduce this trend. 

Senator Ranpotpuw. What percentage of the dropouts would you 
say are due to the need to help keep a family together, or to supple- 
ment an income? 

Mr. Gatun. I would not know how to give a percentage in that, 
sir. I do not doubt that a good number of dropouts have the prime 
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purpose of going to work. They seek to leave in order to go to work. 
But evidence shows us that unfortunately the youngster who drops 
out often is ill prepared, so much poorer prepared, for going to work, 
than another youngster, that he does not win out too well in the com 
petition for jobs. 

I wonder if that answers it. I am sorry I cannot give you a per- 
centage. But I think there is a considerable number of youth who 
certainly are leaving ostensibly to go to work and no doubt to help 
their families. This is one of the reasons we are pleased with the 
prospects of this program, because we feel this is a partial solution 
for the kinds of youth who tend to drop out of school. 

Senator Ranpo.tpeu. By 5,000, you mean a day ? 

Mr. Gaturn. On the basis of the national average, if you divided 
180 into 900,000, I believe you will get about 5,000 per day. This is 
the effort to put this in terms where we can appreciate the impact 
while we are sitting here. 

Senator Ranpotpeu. That is what I wanted to make sure, that you 
used “today” as a 24-hour period. 

Mr. Gari. That is right. I do not wish to suggest that this is 
systematic and regular. A larger percentage, no doubt, would drop 
out between the end of one school term and the opening of a new 
term in the fall. But on the basis of a national average, 180 school- 
days to a 9 month school year, this would give us an unhappy figure 
of 5,000, average, per day. 

After reaching ninth grade, and dropping out before getting 
through the senior year. The figure is even greater if we drop back 
a few years in school, Senator Randolph. 

Senator Ranpotpn. In your statement, Mr. Gatlin, you speak of 
the Census Bureau estimates. 

Mr. Gatun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotrx. Do you have any of those figures ? 

Mr. Garin. I do not have them with me, but they are the pub- 
lished reports of the Bureau of the Census. This is for the month of 
March. The figure in February, as I recall, was 535,000 youth between 
the ages of 16 and 19, who were unemployed and seeking work. 
These are youth who are considered in the labor force, because they 
have been involved in gainful employment. And the figure for 
March—lI did not bring the report, but it is available, sir—is 541,000, 
I believe. 

Senator Ranpoten. Then you have quoted official figures ? 

Mr. Gatturn. That is right. These are based on the March 1959, 
report figures. 

Senator Ranpotrx. You have spoken on page 4, Mr. Gatlin, in your 
prepared statement, of a reluctance for a semimilitary structure. 1 
remember in the Civilian Conservation Corps program we had rather 
vigorous opposition from some to the so-called semimilitary effort that 
was carried forward at that time. And, by the same token, we had 
those who felt it was very important. Would you tell us exactly 
what you mean here when you say that you would be reluctant ? 

Mr. Garin. As I have indicated in an earlier paragraph, I believe, 
this partic ular bill has not been acted on by our board, and if I speak 
at this point I suppose I would be wiser to speak as a staff person of 
the committee rather than to try to reflect the thinking of the entire 


board. 
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I introduced this paragraph, sir, because I ‘know that within the 
whole realm of social welfare and education, as it touches on the 
question of youth development, and the influences that develop per- 
sonality, character, and so forth, in the growing-up process, the ques- 
tion of authority, either persons or institutions which serve as au- 
thority, and the relationship of the youngster in meeting and reacting 
to these authority figures or institutions, is certainly open to much 
consideration and division of opinion among psychologists and edu- 

cators and whatever. 

I only sought to say here that this difference of opinion is suffi- 
ciently valuable that we would want it to be considered and that 
we move no further in the direction of what could be considered a 
military structure than absolutely desirable, for the sake of efficiency 
and good organization; that there are all sorts of group-living situa- 
tions which are not necessarily military, certainly have structure, but 
not necessarily marching to a one-two-three-four and blind obedience 
to a military command, this sort of thing. This is all I sought to say 
here. 

Senator Ranpo.tpH. Would you care to provide the subcommittee 
with documentation or any record or material you might feel would 
be helpful to us’ 

Mr. Gattrn. To amplify this paragraph? I would be happy to; 
yes, sir. 

have with me today—I do not know if it is appropriate at this 
point, but you can respond to this—a few copies of the latest issue 
of our quarterly publication, known as the American Child. The 
May issue of this year was devoted entirely to the question of youth 
work camps, sir. In that issue is an article prepared by Senator 
Humphrey at our request, and we are very grateful to him for that. 
If it is appropriate, I would be happy to introduce this to you for your 
consideration, possibly for the record if you see fit. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Let us see a copy. 

Mr. Gatun. I have it right here in my briefcase. 

Senator Ranpote“. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatun. Maybe I could call your attention, sir, to a very brief 
article in there by one of the members of our board, Dr. Kenneth 
Clark. And perhaps it was actually in reflection of his views as ex- 
pressed in that article, about the question of the military structure, 
that this paragraph is introduced here, to be as honest in presentation 
of the full opinion of our board as I was able to be in 414 pages. That 
second article by Dr. Clark raises this question. 

But you can appreciate that if we spent one full issue of our four 
per year on this topic, that our committee has keen interest in the 
aims and purposes of this proposal. 

Senator Ranpoten. Would you care, Mr. Gatlin, to introduce into 
the record the article that appears in your magazine? (See p. 85.) 

Mr. Gatiin. I would be quite pleased to suggest that article, or, if 
you, after having reviewed it, felt any other of the material there 
were worth while, we also would be pleased to have that introduced as 
part of the record. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Yes. That will be done. 
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I have noted some of these articles, and, based upon certain con- 
tent, would you agree that the conservation work of the corps could 
well expand our economy and broaden work opportunities at the 
present time / 

Mr. Gatun. May I speak individually there / 

Senator Ranpouru. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Garin. Indeed I would, sir. I feel that to introduce this 
much additional financing or funds into the give-and-take of the 
economy of this country would be a great stimulus to our economy. 
Just the simple thought of having 100,000 or 1: 50,000 young men who 
heretofore perhaps had only pocket change but now would have a 
good bit of spending money for each month, to help support their 
families or in whatever way to use as consumer spending—I think 
just this one item itself would be interesting to note in its effect on 
some of the areas in which these youngsters would work; and the 
much broader aspects of this thing, the implications for development 
of our natural resources. We are told—and I think that we have no 
reason to doubt the sources of information here—that this investment 
would pay for itself or more than pay for itself in the years to come. 
I have no reason to dispute that. I would be inclined to think this 
is sensible and true. 

Senator Ranpotpn. You believe, then, that the taxpaying dollar 
spent on such a program would return 100 cents on the investment 
made in this area of effort ? 

Mr. Gatun. I am not an economist or not much of a financier, 
with my salary, but I do think that it makes sense that this is likely 
true, from what I have been able to read from Senator Humphrey’s 
own materials gathered and from other reading that I have done. 

Again, I am just speaking as Curt Gatlin, and not to reflect the 
thinking of our board at this point. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Gatlin, we are grateful for your contribu- 
tion to the record in this matter. If there occur to you any figures 
and facts that you wish to include, we would, of course, receive ‘them 
and make them a part of your statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gariin. I will be glad to send you a note on the question that 
you asked. 

Senator Ranpo.tpn. Just address that to the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

Mr. Gatun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Your publication will be made a part of your 
statement. 

(The publication, The American Child, follows :) 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


We are honored to be able to 
offer the opinions of a very dis- 
tinguished group of authorities 
on the subject of work camps 
for young people. This is part 
of our series suggesting pos- 
sible techniques for helping 
youth cope with the weighty 
problems surrounding employ- 
ment, preparation for employ- 
ment and for adult life. 


We are deeply aware that there 
are no certain answers. Be- 
cause we are so eager to evolve 
the most effective ones, we are 
always glad when we can bring 
you both sides of a question, 
as we do here by including Dr. 
Clark’s penetrating article. We 
hope it will stimulate many 
thoughtful reactions. 


With this issue, the “new” 
American Child celebrates its 
first anniversary. It would help 
us to know what you think of 
the job it has been doing as 
well as what you think it ought 
to do in the future. 


The November issue will carry 
an important and exciting an- 
nouncement about the National 
Child Labor Committee. In the 
meantime, all of us wish you 
a very happy summer. 


bli 


| 
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YOUTH WORK CAMPS — 
| OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG WORKERS 
By CURTIS GATLIN 


Field Service, National Child Labor Committee 


In the summer of 1956, thirty teenage boys in Newark, New 
Jersey, solved their summer job problems by going off to 
camp. These boys wanted to earn some money, and the 
Newark City Council had an idea. On its 34,000-acre Pequan- 
noch watershed there were more trees to be pruned, under- 
brush to be cut, and streams to be cleared than the water- 
shed’s permanent work force could handle alone. These boys 
offered the much needed manpower the City Council wanted, 
so a work camp was set up for them in the watershed area. 


Hired as “forestry trainees” by the city, these seventeen 
and eighteen-year-old boys worked a five-day, forty-hour 
week, and earned a dollar an hour. They lived all week in 
the camp, returning home to Newark each week-end — to 
prevent homesickness. The program was continued eight 
weeks and was considered so worthwhile that it was repeated 
in the summers of 1957 and 1958. 


A work camp for youth is not quite a new idea. Since 1931, 
forestry camps for youthful offenders (known in some 
| states as construction or honor camps) have been developed 
in fourteen states. Pioneering in this movement, California 
now operates at least thirty state or county camps; Michigan 
has twelve; and Wisconsin, ten. Practically everyone recalls 
the Civilian Conservation Corps program of the ’thirties 
which accommodated a sizable portion of America’s young 
men during its eight years of operation — almost three mil- 
lion of them in almost 2600 camps! This approach to provid- 
ing satisfying work experiences for youth has been widely 
exploited by numerous youth-serving organizations for years, 
notably the American Friends Service Committee and several 
private schools. Usually these latter programs recruit youth 
on a voluntary basis. 


Though not a unique program, the Newark youth camp is 
significant, for it was a camp set up with municipal funds 
to provide paid work experiences to a bunch of seventeen 
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and eighteen-year-old boys, while at the same time providing 
a valuable service to the city. It was neither a delinquency 
rehabilitation program (such as the forestry camps are) 
nor a depression-era ‘‘made-work” project to relieve mass 
unemployment (as CCC has often been termed). 


There are many thousands of youth in the country today 
like these Newark boys. In fact, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau in February, 1959, there are now 535,000 unemployed 
sixteen to nineteen-year-olds in America. The problem of 
finding, getting, and keeping their first full-time jobs is the 
prime preoccupation of a million youngsters each year. An- 
other 900,000 boys and girls drop out of school, most of 
them to try to enter an inhospitable labor market that has 
both fewer and poorer work opportunities for them than for 
any other workers. The rate of unemployment of youth in 
the labor market is twice that of other workers at any state 
of the business cycle. Though he wants to work, the young 
worker usually loses out in the competition for jobs in a 
market that is already saturated with older, more skilled 
workers. He needs the opportunity of more jobs specially 
available to him. Often lacking preparation, he requires work 
experiences which better equip him to enter the world of 
work upon leaving school. Lately, there has been a swell of 
public interest in youth work camps to help fill these employ- 
ment lacks. 


In addition to providing temporary jobs and preparation for 
other work for youth, work camps are being proposed all 
around the country for other reasons. A most frequent 
argument stems from the growing concern about juvenile 
delinquency. The therapeutic value of work in the rehabilita- 
tion of youth is widely claimed by social workers, proba- 
tioners, psychologists, and other child welfare personnel. 
We have noted the existence of a large number — more than 
fifty — forestry camps for delinquent youth in several states. 
Surely from these programs we have learned much that can 
be useful in developing work programs for non-delinquent 
youth, too. 


Particularly heartening is the innovation of a work camp 
as an attempt at delinquency prevention rather than as a 
cure. The New York City Board has recently announced a 
proposal to establish a pilot camp for fifty boys, ages sixteen 
to eighteen, who are not actual but potential delinquents. 
Ralph Whelan, Executive Secretary of the Youth Board, con- 
siders work camps one of the many diversified resources 
needed to provide an adequate program of care for youths in 
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trouble. Several other cities, including Philadelphia and St. 
Paul are exploring related approaches to delinquency. 


Conservationists see in work camps a way to relieve a critical 
neglect of our parks and forests and to safeguard our re- 
sources of soil and range and water. They point out that 
this was one of the main reasons the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was begun in 1933 and that there has been a great 
gap in our conservation programs ever since the corps was 
terminated in 1941. Mr. A. W. Greeley, Deputy Chief of the 
U.S. Forest Service, was recently quoted in Congress thus: 
“There is even more natural resource work to do today than 
there was when the CCC program came into being in 1933.” 


A spokesman of the National Parks Association, Mr. Fred 
Packard, observed in 1957 that youth conservation camps 
are the only practical common sense solution to the need 
for manpower in conservation programs and to the employ- 
ment needs of youth. He thinks all youth — girls, too! — 
should be given the option of serving two years in this pro- 
gram for subsistence wages and the experience it would 
give them, perhaps in lieu of a part of the military training 
now required. 


Essentially, all this can be put very simply another way. 
Youth work camps afford one way to help us meet a few 
very real needs in American community life — preparation 
and opportunities for youth employment, experiments in 
delinquency prevention and treatment, and the physical care 
and improvement of community and national property. 


It is the first of these needs that arouses the keen interest 
of the National Child Labor Committee. It is this same 
concern, coupled with an acute awareness of our conserva- 
tion program gaps, that has prompted the introduction of 
two different bills in the 86th Congress for the establishment 
of a nation-wide Youth Conservation Corps. 


In 1957 there were 2.7 million youth, ages fourteen to seven- 
teen, in the labor force, most of them engaged in part-time 
| work outside school hours. In the next decade the number 
wanting jobs is expected to increase by 1.2 million, a total 
in the labor market of almost four million by 1965. With an 
increasing number of older workers remaining longer in the 
labor force and with technological changes noticeably reduc- 
ing the demand for unskilled workers, these youth require 
special attention if more and more of them are to get and 
hold satisfying jobs. This is especially true of early school 
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leavers — the current nine hundred thousand a year drop- 
out rate is expected to reach over one million by 1965. 


Pondering these facts a few weeks ago, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Young Workers of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, adopted a resolution encouraging 
the establishment and extension of conservation work camps, 
resident and non-resident, for young people on federal, state, 
and local levels. 


Work camps offer several personal benefits to young partici- 
pants. Some of these advantages are: 
1) experiences of group living in a favorable envi- 
ronment. 
2) learning vocational and work skills under super- 
vision. 
3) developing good work habits and a sense of respon- 
sibility to the job. 
4) improvement in personal physical condition. 


And, of course, the chance to earn some money! For some 
youth it can be, happily enough, their first successful paid 
work experience; for others, hopefully, an open door to a 
permanent, satisfying vocation. 


There seems to be no end of constructive jobs for youth 
which could be handled through a camp group. For boys: 
thinning, pruning, and planting trees, road repairs, trail 
marking, park and picnic area development, erosion control, 
landscaping, improvement of lakes and streams for fish and 
wildlife, fighting forest fires, and countless other activities. 
For girls, some of these same jobs, and others, such as: 
guides in parks and museums, laboratory workers, map- 
making, animal husbandry, fish and wildlife breeding, library 
assistants and clerks, and scores of other assignments. An 
imaginative and concerned community or city council with 
genuine regard for its young people — particularly those so 
often unemployed — can stretch these lists and will do well 
to explore seriously the benefits of a youth work camp, both 
to itself and to its youthful citizens. 


Newark has set a good example. Two, in fact, for a similar 
work program —a day camp project — was run two sum- 
mers by Fuld Neighborhood House in Newark with the Essex 
County Park Commission. Other communities, other citizen 
groups must explore the possibilities of youth work camps. 
Through them our communities can serve their youth — and 
our youth can serve their communities. 
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SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING 
YOUTH WORK CAMPS 


By DR. KENNETH CLARK 


Associate Professor of Psychology 

The College of the City of New York 
and 

Research Director 

Northside Center for Child Development 


As the general public becomes more concerned with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, there is an increase in the in- 
terest in youth work camps among other suggestions for the 
solution of this problem. The main argument usually offered 
by the supporters of the youth work camps is that these 
camps can and will provide youth with an opportunity to 
obtain meaningful work experience and training and that 
this experience will somehow help to prevent delinquency. 


Before one can join enthusiastically in this optimistic ap- 
praisal of the value of youth work camps, it is necessary to 
raise and answer persuasively a number of questions con- 
cerned with the actual, rather than the theoretical or antici- 
pated, nature and operation.of these camps. For example, 
it would be important to know who are the young people who 
would be referred to these camps? 


If these camps are being offered as possible approaches to 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, then it would seem 
to follow that some technique for selecting the potential 
delinquent, rather than the actual delinquent, would have to 
be developed. As far as is now known, there exists no infal- 
lible or foolproof method for detecting the delinquent prior to 
the delinquent act. Unless this problem is solved and be- 
comes a part of the screening and selection technique for 
the individuals who will be referred to these youth camps, 
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the argument for their value as a method of prevention could 
not and would not be supportable. If the camps become sup- 
plementary custodial facilities for adjudicated delinquents, 
then it would be clear that their total character would be 
so modified —the aura of stigma would be so inevitable — 
that one could not hope that they could be used to provide 
youth in general with the type of training and meaningful 
work experience which their proponents advocate. 


Further difficulties would inevitably arise in a selection of 
youth for these camps in terms of assumptions, instead of 
facts, about the factors related to pre-delinquency. Undoubt- 
edly the young people who would be referred to such camps 
would come predominantly from the socio-economic and raci- 
ally underprivileged classes of a given community. The pre- 
ponderance of such youngsters in these camps — aside from 
the problem of the validity of these judgments — would be 
another factor which would contribute to the camps being 
stigmatized and therefore restricted in terms of their bene- 
fits to young people in general. 


One could anticipate that the demands for efficient adminis- 
tration of these camps would require certain rules and regu- 
lations which in effect would become routinized. At best, this 
inevitable routinization would assume some form of rigidity 
and at worst a quasi or outright military form of organiza- 
tion. It is a serious question whether our young people can 
best be helped, even with the most desirable goal of prevent- 
ing delinquency, by subjecting them prematurely to the arti- 
ficiality of a rigid and semi-military form of social structure. 
To what extent would this be preparing them to live a soci- 
ally useful life in a democratic society? 


Perhaps the most fundamental question which should be 
raised about this youth camp approach to the contemporary 
problems of youth is the question of whether these camps 
do in effect contribute to the solution of the basic problems 
of young people or rather postpone more realistic and signi- 
ficant solutions. One may view these camps as temporary cus- 
todial facilities wherein the society relegates for a given 
period of time those young people who reflect by their per- 
sonal and social problems the society’s most glaring defi- 
ciencies. 


“Realism” would argue that it would be easier for the society 
to send youth to work camps rather than to strengthen the 
schools and enrich their curricula; it would be more econom- 
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ical in the short run to send youth to work camps rather 
than to tackle the complex social and economic problems 
which are related to the deprivation and deterioration found 
in underprivileged communities; it would be less disturbing 
to send youth to work camps than to deal with the basic 
problems of prejudice and discrimination which blunt the 
motivation of a substantial proportion of the young people 
in our society. The fact remains, however, that these un- 
solved and difficult social problems will not disappear and 
will confront these same youth when they return to society. 
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DAY CAMP FOR WORKING TEENAGERS 
By ANTOINETTE FRIED 


Director of Group Work and Recreation 


James Weldon Johnson Community Center 


Many children cross the path of a social worker who has 
time to be still and listen. 


A smiling, beautiful girl of fourteen asks eagerly: “May I 
come? May I come every Friday and help Miss Rose with 
the children, so that I can perhaps get a job at day camp 


this summer?” Her voice is all eagerness, anticipated joy. 


“T told you, you may come. But you have to come regularly. 
Today is Friday — where have you been today?” 


Sad, downturned little face: ““My mother didn’t let me. She 
said I had to do the errands for her.”’ 


A twelve-year-old boy has taken part in a break-in, stolen 
some toys and a few bottles of soda, confessed guilt of his 
own free will, returned the loot. Discussing the facts with 
his mother, it comes to light that relief checks have failed 
to come; the family has been without food for three whole 
days. Listening and weighing the connection between days 
without meals and stolen orange pop, attention is attracted 
by a pair of canaries in a bright cage of nickel. “How come 
the birds have food when you have none?” 


“Oh,” says the mother, “on Saturdays, he sells bags — at 
the super market, you know. With the money he earns, he 
buys bird food.” 


“Miss,” says another one, “I don’t know what to do with my 
boy. He’s fifteen. He doesn’t want to go to school. He doesn’t 
like it. I give him fifty cents every day — carfare and lunch. 
He says he’s going to school, but sometimes I just feel he 
hasn’t gone. I go out on the roof — the thirteenth floor roof 
— and there he is, watching birds. He loves birds. He buys 
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| pigeons for the money I give him — fifty cents a pigeon. 
He raises them on the roof...” 


| In the evening, one faces a sallow, dark eyed boy — black hat, 
black leather jacket, black mood. With two companions, he 
represents a street club in conflict with one of the groups 
in the recreation center. The center group, too, is repre- 
sented by three boys. Quietly one wonders about the degree 
of wanting to be helped, the readiness of these boys to meet 
and mediate rather than fight. ““‘What would you like most, 
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if one could get it for you?” the dark young leader is asked. 
The answer comes without hesitation, “A job.” 


Teenagers want to work: small boys for food for their pets, 
a bright young girl with an idea of service plus the wish 
to earn her first income, an adolescent, hurt already by life, 
to whom status means more than anything else he could have. 


Growing up in a society that rates possession of material 
values high and that frequently classifies people according 
to their earnings (low income families — middle income 
housing), youngsters express their desire to belong in an 
early asking for work. On various levels of consciousness, 
this request is not merely based on a desire for material 
things. It contains, beyond this, a longing for the complete- 
ness of life, which combines participation in the world while 
earning a measure of independence with a chance to serve 
a purpose while caring for personal needs. 


Many obstacles stand in the way of the youngster who wants 
just that: from the mother who puts her own needs above 
her child’s, to the school that fails to satisfy an individual’s 
interests and ability, on to a labor market unable to absorb 
thousands of growing-up children. And yet, they are ex- 
pected to fit, without causing much friction, into the world 
in which their elders live. 


Their willingness to do so is expressed in their desire to 
work. Education for work and the opportunity to perform 
work appears thus as one of the foremost challenges for all 
educators. Particular concern ought to be directed towards 
those who, due to unfavorable childhood environment, finan- 
! cial handicaps, and lack of special abilities, cannot profit 
from higher education. One of the tasks with which we are 
faced is the creation of occupational programs in keeping 
with their physical and intellectual abilities, which will offer 
simultaneously personal guidance and vocational experience, 
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service to the community and an income commensurate with 
actual work performance and their needs. 


An attempt to provide such a program was made in Newark, 
New Jersey, in the summers of 1957 and 1958. A work camp 
for teenagers, functioning on a day camp basis, was set up 
jointly by the Fuld Neighborhood House and the Essex 
County Park Commission. The program was carefully pre- 


pared by both agencies, and responsibilities were divided as 
follows. 


Fuld House took responsibility for recruiting and preparing 
boys aged fourteen-and-a-half to sixteen, leadership by 
trained professional social workers, transportation (char- 
tered bus) to the camp site, study and evaluation, records, 
and reports. The Essex County Park Commission furnished: 
a camp site in the park system, hand tools, a foreman to 
give out work assignments and supervise progress, salaries 
for not more than twenty boys at the rate of one dollar per 
hour, and safety provisions and liability insurance as for all 
regular employees in the park system. Work assignments in 
keeping with the boys’ physical abilities included: clearing 
brush, reconditioning overgrown trails, digging rain ditches, 
and similar types of conservation. The boys had to: par- 
ticipate regularly in all training sessions and group discus- 
sions scheduled, provide working papers during a period of 
time set by staff, and pay the agency a daily contribution 
towards transportation costs. 


During both summers, the work camp program was con- 
ducted for six weeks, Monday through Friday. 


In 1957, fifteen boys worked under the leadership of one 
professional staff member. The work day lasted seven hours 
(9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.), not including the time necessary for 
the trip from Fuld House to the camp site and back. The 
boys appeared at 8:00 a.m. Contribution for bus fare was 
fifty cents per day. All boys remitted some money to their 
parents and used the bulk for new clothes of which they 
were proud. 


They loved the program, felt it was the best thing they had 
ever had, and wanted it continued on a year-round basis. 
Unfortunately, this was not possible. Due to illness and 
changes on the agency staff, Fuld House could provide no 
adequate follow-up for this first group of work campers. 


In the summer of 1958, a slightly different approach was 
tried. Since the staff of the first project had recommended 
smaller groups and a more realistic duration of the work 
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day, two leaders were assigned ten boys each. Work was to 
be conducted during four hours in the morning; three after- 
noon hours were to be used for rest and supervised recreation. 
While all this had been discussed with the boys and agreed 
to by them, the program was less liked than that of the pre- 
vious year. Supervised daytime recreation in the woods, far 
from their usual companions, was not what these boys cared 
for. Their pride in being hired workers and earning an in- 
come of meaning was hurt by the smaller pay, as well as by 
the demonstrated fact that they were primarily considered 
“kids” who had to play part of the day. 


The summer was successful in terms of regular attendance 
and carrying out of assigned work, but the previous year’s 
joy and enthusiasm were missing. The recreation aspect of 
the project had to be abandoned in the course of the six 
weeks. 


Nevertheless, according to reports received, the boys re- 
turned to the agency in the fall, are participating in the 
teenage program, and are all doing well in school. They hope 
that a work camp functioning on the terms of the 1957 proj- 
ect will be conducted this summer. 


A project of this kind combines the important features of 
(1) work from which the community profits, (2) increased 
status and self-respect for the campers, and (3) integration 
of teenagers into the world of adults. The project gives, 
furthermore, important insights into the emotional needs and 
reactions of the young people involved, clues about: their 
personal and vocational counseling needs, the length of work- 
day they can comfortably carry, and their own feelings 
about appropriate recreation. 


Based on the New Jersey findings, it is recommended that 
similar projects: (1) stress individual guidance and counsel- 
ing so as to make the summer experience into a preparation 
for adult employment, (2) consider salary as a means to 
gain status, independence, and a feeling of responsibility 
toward personal and family needs, (3) determine length of 
the workday by the youngsters’ physical fitness as well as 
their psychological need to work “all day,” and (4) give 
compensation in accordance with psychological needs as well 
as the work load. It is furthermore recommended that work 
projects be carried out independently from recreation pro- 
grams, so that working teenagers may gain a real feeling of 
growing up and being a true part of the world in which 
they live. 
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TREATMENT IN AN AUTHORITATIVE SETTING 


By PATRICK L. PALACE 


Senior Probation Director in Charge of Camps 
Los Angeles County Probation Department 


Fernando, a fifteen-year-old boy of Mexican-American de- 
scent, left the courtroom with the words of the judge still 
ringing in his ears: “I am going to release you to the proba- 
tion officer for placement in one of the probation camps.” 


“Dirty, stinking, no good judge,” he mumbled as he was 
being returned to the detention home; ‘“He’s crazy if he 
thinks I’m going to any camp. I only twisted twice before; 
it’s a bum beef.” 


Fernando was the oldest of three children, born and raised 
in a Mexican-American community where poverty and delin- 
quency were quite prevalent. His father had been confined in 
a county tuberculosis hospital for a year before he died when 
Fernando was thirteen years of age. His mother was receiv- 
ing public aid. 


After his father died, Fernando rarely attended school and 
began associating with a gang of older boys in the community 
who had given the police a great deal of trouble. Fernando 
first appeared before the juvenile court a week before his 
fourteenth birthday, after he, in company with several other 
boys, had accosted a boy, demanded money, and, upon finding 
none, beat him around the face and body. 


While in detention, he was given a psychological examination, 
which showed he was above average in intelligence. He was 
released home on probation by the juvenile court, and plans 
were made for him to associate himself with an agency that 
carried on an activity program. 


Fernando did fairly well under supervision and did not come 
to the attention of the police for several months. In the 
meantime, one night on the way home from the agency with 
several of the boys, the idea of establishing a gang was devel- 
oped. The gang started community depredations, involving 
vandalism, assaults on other children, etc. Fernando ap- 
peared before the court again, after being involved in liter- 
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ally wrecking a hot dog stand that the gang used as a 
hangout. 


A paternal uncle appeared and asked that Fernando be 
placed with him. He lived on the other side of town and had 
two adolescent boys of his own. Fernando soon had the oldest 
of his uncle’s sons associating with the gang. 


His last appearance before the court was the result of an 
attempt to break up a dance by him and several other mem- 
bers of the gang, including his cousin. At the hearing, his 
uncle condemned him as a “no good criminal who got my 
good boy into trouble.” Camp placement was ordered. Fer- 
nando was resentful and determined not to stay in camp. 


He entered the reception camp from the detention home. 
Here, he was given a battery of tests primarily to determine 
aptitudes and performance levels. The probation staff had 
received his social history file and clinical data from the 
clinic, and Fernando was assigned to a counselor. At the 
initial interview, Fernando told his counselor, “I have no 
problems. What you want me to talk about? Man, I can tell 
you I got a bum deal being sent here, while other guys twist 
more than me and are on the outs.” 


It wasn’t long, however, before he found a release for some 
of his pent-up feelings. Slowly and cautiously, he began to 
participate in both the school and counseling programs. He 
expressed delight in some of his classroom successes: ‘I’m 
not dumb like they told me I was.”” He seemed to find relief 
in his counseling sessions and was amazed that he could say 
what he wanted in the counseling room and was not ‘“‘knocked 
down” for it. However, he still maintained he would not stay 
in a camp. 


We operate two types of camp programs: a school-centered 
program for boys thirteen to fifteen years of age and a com- 
bination work-school program for boys sixteen to eighteen 
years of age. Some aspects of the reception camp program 
are designed to prepare boys for the particular program in 
which they will be placed. Thus, for younger boys, there is a 
remedial school program geared to meeting the boy educa- 
tionally at the level of his performance. The older boys will 
be working with county foresters in the mountainous areas 
in all kinds of fire suppression projects. They get eighty 
hours of training in the handling of tools, first aid, personal 
safety, and fire suppression activity both in classroom and 
field instructions, before being sent to camp. 
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The day arrived for Fernando to be sent to a forestry camp. 
As they drove in, he observed that there was no fence. Boys 
were walking and moving about freely. He asked the trans- 
portation officer why they put guys in places like this without 
fences. He replied, “I guess it’s because they trust you 
fellows.” 


Fernando was met at the administration building by the 
assistant director and taken to his office. Here, he was told 
about this particular camp, what was expected of him, and 
how he could participate in the many activities, compete for 
positions, enjoy the privileges of camp. 


Fernando was surprised to learn camps had no lockup or 
isolation rooms, that all buildings remained unlocked, and 
that staff were not equipped with clubs, guns, etc. “What 
would happen if I split (ran away) the first chance I got; 
would staff chase me?” He was told that every effort would 
be made to prevent his running away but staff would not 
chase him; that, as in many other areas of camp life, he 
would have to face the responsibility of his decision. He was 
told that “‘dinging up” was appraised by the evaluation com- 
mittee; running away required return to court, if a boy was 
gone overnight. 


Following the conference, he was introduced to his boy spon- 
sor. Sponsors have been in the program, made satisfactory 
progress, and volunteered to help new boys. His sponsor 
showed him around the camp, took him to his assigned bed, 
showed him how to make it, showed him his locker, and how 
clothing and items are to be stored. He told Fernando, “‘You 
can be a wise guy, or you can make it. The whole thing is 
up to you. Learn to work on your own problems and help 
the other guy work on his, and you won’t find it bad at all.” 


Since the turn of the century, much thinking and planning 
have gone into programs for the care of the young person 
who, like Fernando, has offended society by offending its 
laws. Los Angeles County developed a program and philos- 
ophy for working with boys of this type which, from its 
modest beginning in 1932, has gained widespread recogni- 
tion and resulted in the development of open type camp 
facilities, not only throughout California but the nation. 


Not all boys needing care and treatment away from their 
homes and communities can be satisfactorily treated in open 
type facilities. Thus, screening and evaluative processes are 
necessary so that these services may be provided for those 
who can participate in and derive benefits from such a pro- 
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gram. Approximately a thousand boys a year receive the 
benefits of the camp program in this county. 


Staff are assigned a caseload of ten boys for whom they are 
responsible. The individual staff relationship to the indi- 

vidual boy represents the pivot upon which our total pro- 
gram revolves. Expansion of this relationship to a group 
counseling program provides the basis for treatment in a 
living or group setting. 


In the camps for younger boys, work opportunities are 
offered on a part-time basis. This work includes stocking of 

} streams with fish, assisting in the maintenance of county 
parks near the camps, etc. Well designed and meaningful 
work projects for the younger and older boys are a means of 
developing sound work habits. Boys gain recognition through 
positive action and attitudes. Over a period of time, this 
effects a striking change in the delinquent boy whose only 

\ previous status came about as did Fernando’s through acting 
out hostility and unacceptable behavior. 


School for boys in the camps is in many instances difficult. 
The majority of the boys we deal with have been long time 
school failures or drop-outs. Emotional conflicts and block- 
ings have played a meaningful part in these failures. Most 
boys have considerable concern about their possibility for 
success with education. Some are non-readers or so retarded 
in the basics of reading, writing, and arithmetic that the 
school program must necessarily be geared to all perform- 
ance levels. Thus, the program is remedial and flexible. Boys 
receive school credits for work completed in the camp special 
schools, and these are submitted with transcripts to the 
schools to which they may return. 


Each camp has a well rounded recreation and athletic pro- 
gram. Church services and religious counseling for boys of 
different denominations are provided. A boy’s health is 
watched carefully. Visiting doctors’ and nurses’ services are 
provided along with well balanced diets. Community support 
from women’s groups, service clubs, PTA’s, etc., is gener- 

! ously given and provides proof positive to boys and staff 
alike that people in the community are interested. 


In the first few months, Fernando constantly tested limits, 
the sincerity of his counselor and the constituted adult au- 
thority in the camp. Whenever he was aroused by one of his 
peers, he would respond with the same type of physical at- 
tack that had brought him before the juvenile court. 
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After about six weeks, Fernando made good his threat to 
run away. He ended up at home during a time when a 
paternal uncle who had just been discharged from the Army 
was visiting his mother. His runaway and this meeting were 
to make a great deal of difference, for he gained the new 
interest of a male relative who was to play a big part in his 
future plans. Uncle Jose returned him to camp. The court 
permitted him to stay “‘only because your counselor and the 
camp want you back.” 


Although Fernando’s mother had not visited him with any 
frequency during his early stay, her visits now became regu- 
lar. Uncle Jose influenced the boy’s mother to move closer 
to the area on the other side of town where the paternal 
relatives lived. This was encouraging to Fernando and 
seemed to relieve him of a great deal of anxiety about his 
release. 


He began working in earnest as he realized situations were 
working out for him. He asked for counseling sessions and 
was filled with questions. He gradually developed inner con- 
trols, and the incidents of fighting with other boys diminished. 


He took a great deal of interest in the program, and his own 
feeling of self-worth increased considerably. After he was 
appointed a boy leader, he volunteered to act as a sponsor. 
He often laughed about this, saying to his counselor: “When 
I first came here, I thought sponsors were finks for the staff.” 


After ten months of social growth and maturation, a boy who 
was hostile and suspicious was to return home under super- 
vision. Fernando had matured. He had a better understand- 
ing of himself and had experienced much in a positive sense 
in a camp where he vowed “he wouldn’t stay.” 
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YOUTH FOR SERVICE 


By VIRGINIA B. HARRIS 


American Friends Service Committee 


In the fall of 1957, Carl May, an energetic young Quaker 
and former painting contractor from San Francisco, began 
exploring the possibility of giving teenagers a chance to use 
their time and energy positively by working voluntarily to 
improve their own community. His hope was to provide them 
with a way to build up their self-respect and interest in com- 
munity life and, at the same time, to assist those in need. 


He began by approaching several civic and church groups in 
San Francisco and by talking to boys at the Buchanan Street 
YMCA and the Hunter’s Point Gym. At first, the adults 
were skeptical, and the boys, suspicious (though at the same 
time flattered at being asked to lend a hand). 


However, he was able to recruit sixteen boys and a work 
leader to participate in a pilot project at the A.M.E. Zion 
Church in San Francisco on November 30, 1957. Setting to 
work with a will, they repaired and whitewashed a fence, 
removed a ton-and-a-half of debris from the yard and spaded 
it up, and topped off the day by painting the church recrea- 
tion room. The members of the church (some of whom had 
helped with the work) were deeply appreciative, and resi- 
dents in the neighborhood were inspired to improve their 
own homes. 


Sparked by the success of this pilot project, enthusiasm grew 
rapidly among both boys and adults. A board of trustees, 
drawing its members from a variety of local organizations, 

was formed; incorporation papers were drawn up; commit- 
tees to work on project planning, food arrangements, and 
finance were organized; and Youth for Service was formally 
launched. 


During its first few months, YFS led a somewhat precarious 
existence because of the difficulty in raising funds to support 
a brand new organization. However, generous gifts and loans 
from many individuals and groups carried it over this hump. 
Contributions of paint, tools and other equipment, food, time, 
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and services enabled Carl May to undertake a number of 
additional projects. 


One Saturday, the boys built a retaining wall at a neighbor- 
hood center. On another, they scrubbed the kitchen and 
painted the bedroom and bath at the home of two elderly 
sisters. These two projects established the emphasis of YFS 
work: to help overcome the inertia of underendowed and 
understaffed community organizations by making repairs 
and doing maintenance work that would otherwise be left 
undone and to serve the old, the sick, and the handicapped 
who are unable to care for the physical upkeep of their 
residences. 


May was able to find several leaders for the projects — 
young men who were not professional social workers but 
who had a genuine interest in the boys and an ability to 
get along well with them. He also found women willing to 
make sandwiches, salads, cakes, and cookies for lunches — 
a welcome part of every project. 


Because of this increased participation of adults, it was 
possible to have several work projects going simultaneously 
on some Saturdays. The boys told their friends about the 
work, and their participation also grew. They washed a 
kitchen for a woman with heart trouble, cleaned up a back 
yard for an elderly crippled man, helped clear an area to be 
used for a church playground, and moved to a new apartment 
the furniture of a woman with seven children. 


Word of YFS activities spread, and it received considerable 
publicity in local newspapers, radio and TV programs, as 
well as national recognition in a broadcast by Edward P. 
Morgan of New York. Last fall, Carl May visited New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, and discussed his program 
with interested individuals there. The Junior League of San 
Francisco has recently contributed $3,250 for a film to be 
made on the approach and activities of Youth for Service, 
so that others can adapt its methods for use in their own 
communities. 


During its early months, although the emphasis of Youth 
for Service was inter-racial, the majority of boys were 
Negro. Soon, however, youngsters from other groups and 
clubs, as well as some who were unaffiliated, joined. They 
were of Mexican, American Indian, white, and Oriental 
ancestry and provided an excellent opportunity for the boys 
to get to know each other as individuals, rather than by 
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ethnic groups. In the past few months, boys from more 
privileged homes have joined some of the projects, thus 

helping to break down economic and cultural, as well as 
racial, barriers. 


In the spring of 1958, YFS undertook its first out-of-town 
project —the building of a fifty-foot bridge across an un- 
fordable creek at an Indian reservation near Sebastopol, 
California. Over two week-ends, a total of sixteen boys felled 

| trees, split them into beams, and dug holes in the creek to 

hold the bridge supports. The completed bridge, strong 
enough to hold a one-and-a-half ton truck, will enable two 
Indian families to live on the hitherto inaccessible hillside 
across the creek. 


On succeeding Saturdays, they returned to cleaning, paint- 
ing, and repairing homes, churches, and community build- 
ings. They painted a Boy Scout camp mess hall and the 
floors of educational TV station KQED. Nor were their own 
recreation centers neglected: for the Inter-Agency Fair at 
Hunter’s Point, they helped set up booths and displays. Also, 
thanks to Youth for Service, Booker T. Washington Center 
now has a parking lot (filled with twenty-seven tons of sand 
and gravel donated without charge by a local company) and 
a retaining wall; and the Hunter’s Point Gym has a new 
horseshoe pit. 


The second expedition outside San Francisco was to Hidden 
Villa, a ranch near Los Altos, California, on which is located 
a hostel that serves as an inter-racial camp during the sum- 
mer. Here they cleaned trails, built three small bridges, and 
relocated a privy. On another week-end, a group went to 
Alviso to build a shelter for a remedial reading school for 
the children of migrant farm laborers. On another trip to 
Alviso this past winter, a group built a septic tank and 
painted walls at a community center. 


Meanwhile, some of the women on YFS committees expressed 
an interest in starting projects for girls. To date, they have 
undertaken four projects with a dozen girls, helping scrub 
and clean the apartments of needy families. Recently, some 
projects have been coeducational. With adequate leadership, 
this type of project has proved quite successful. During the 
coming year, it is hoped to have girls sewing curtains and 
slipcovers, cleaning homes, helping paint, etc. 


Having proved its value and stability during the first few 
months, Youth for Service received a grant from Rosenberg 
Foundation to work under the auspices of the American 
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Friends Service Committee, which sponsors a number of dif- 
ferent types of work camps in other states and countries. 
Its operations and policy are supervised by the Social-In- 
dustrial Committee of the AFSC. After a six-month trial 
period, the Rosenberg grant was extended in December, 1958, 
for an additional eighteen months, through June, 1960. To 
coordinate YFS activities with those of other community 
agencies working in this field, a consultative group has been 
formed, its members representing various social service 
agencies in the San Francisco Bay area. This group meets 
every three months to assess YFS projects in the light of 
over-all community needs. 


In the eighteen months since its inception, Youth for Service 
has had a total of sixty-eight projects involving about 280 
boys and girls. Twenty-seven people have served as project 
leaders, and over 300 people in San Francisco and the other 
communities where projects were undertaken have assisted, 
either individually or through organizations. Future plans 
include continuing assistance to needy individuals and com- 
munity centers as the need arises. They also hope to spend 
some time this summer cooperating with another group to 
build a summer camp for teenage youth. Currently, a num- 
ber of the boys are bringing up to civic standards a dwelling 
which was condemned by the city. This project has the 
approval and support of the city. 


The enthusiastic response with which Youth for Service has 
met among the boys and girls participating, among commu- 
nity leaders and ordinary citizens, and among those who 
have been helped by the work indicates that it is meeting 
a real need in the community. With its emphasis on indi- 
vidual development combined with united effort, it has helped 
provide a concrete, positive way for youth to direct its 
energies. 


The result has been a heartening growth of a sense of worth 
and value by the youth, as well as a diminishing of gang 
warfare and general delinquency. The response of one of 
the boys (who are encouraged to evaluate their own work 
on a free and equal basis among themselves and with the 
project leaders) is a telling summary of its effects. He said: 
‘“. . In the long run, seeing something done and doing for 
someone else makes us feel better than when we are doing it 
for ourselves. Even though we won’t be using the bridge, 
we'll feel good, saying we built the bridge so they could 
use it.” 
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BOYS ON THE LAND: PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


When we first began to plan for the establishment of a corps 
of young men to again take up the work of conservation so 
long postponed on our national lands, we spent a good deal 
of time thinking about the title of the corps. It was impor- 
tant, we felt, to emphasize that one of the prime objectives 
of such a corps would be the conservation of the human re- 
sources, as well as the natural resources, of the nation. 


The name of the corps is derived from two sources — the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the ’thirties and the splendid 
Youth Conservation Commission of the state of Minnesota, 
which has had such notable success in the rehabilitation of 
delinquent boys in its forest camp programs in recent years. 
While the proposed Youth Conservation Corps is not de- 
signed as an anti-delinquency program, it would have un- 
deniably important effects in the field of the prevention of 
some forms of delinquency. 


Hard, supervised work outdoors, particularly work of a 
meaningful and purposeful nature, has been a proven builder 
of stability and strength, stimulating orderly habits, muscu- 
lar coordination, and a feeling of accomplishment and pur- 
pose. What has proved constructive in a previous generation 
of CCC boys and helpful in the rehabilitation of actual delin- 
quents today cannot help but be constructive and helpful 
to boys and young men who are not in any sense delinquents 
but who could drift in that direction without guidance and 
creative work opportunities. 


The earliest support for my proposal for a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps came from the natural resource conservationists, 
who were and are concerned about the tremendous dissipa- 
tion and erosion of our resources of soil and water. They 
have emphasized that the conservation programs which were 
put on a standby basis since the termination of the old Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps in 1942 must be revived, intensified, 
and broadened in our national forests and parks, in our state 
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parks and forests, and on other lands which must furnish 
the outdoor recreation and the economic resources of the 
generations yet to come. 


The old CCC was a national undertaking of the first rank — 
300,000 boys constantly at work on projects that increased 
the national productivity and preserved the natural heritage 
of the nation. In the nine years of its duration, the CCC 
broke new paths in terms of natural resource conservation 
— and in terms of the encouragement and training of young 
men. Only World War II with its huge drain on manpower 
could have brought this great experiment to an end. The 
tragedy and waste is that we have not acted since 1945 to 
resume the good works of the CCC. 


When we began in 1957 to put together the detailed proposal 
which is now S. 812, we consulted with a number of men 
and women in the field of youth welfare — juvenile court 
judges, probation authorities, and youth program workers 
— about ways in which the pattern of the old CCC could be 
improved. One result was that the age level was lowered to 
sixteen, to permit school dropouts to enter immediately into 
the corps. 


Secondly, we became convinced that the boys would receive 
more supervision and a greater opportunity to participate 
in the broad spectrum of conservation projects by providing 
for smaller groups than the old CCC — which frequently 
had camps of from 300 to 400 boys. We are contemplating 
groups of forty or fifty, each of them to be under the direct 
supervision of trained conservationists such as National 
Forest and Park Rangers. 


This will not be a make-work undertaking. There is much 
useful work to be done by these boys — tree-planting, timber 
stand improvement through thinning of trees, the construc- 
tion of fire-breaks and timber access trails, the stringing of 
telephone lines, the erection of fire towers and bridges, the 
construction of recreational facilities (such as picnic tables 
and cabins), the erection of check-dams against soil erosion, 
the stabilization of eroding stream banks by hand planting. 
There are enough planned projects of this nature now in the 
files of federal conservation agencies to keep the boys hard 
at work for a decade. 


For such work (and indeed it would be hard physical labor) 
the boys would be paid seventy-eight dollars a month or 
thereabouts, in addition to which they would receive their 
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clothing, their medical care, transportation, food, and lodg- 
ing. We are considering, by the way, providing that at least 
part of the salary of the boys be set aside for termination 
of their service or for allotment to parents in need. 


In addition, each boy would participate in a regular educa- 
tional program — at least twenty percent of his time. This 
might be done through night classes or in the form of short 
courses, utilizing the facilities of local colleges and consoli- 
dated high schools. Such training would include not only 
vocational training but also some academic training and, of 
course, remedial work in reading, where advisable. 


The whole operation would be coordinated by a division of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—a 
deliberate choice to emphasize that the program is funda- 
mentally one designed for the welfare of young people. 


It is my feeling and that of my colleagues that such a corps 
will offer far more than simply the opportunity to build 
healthier bodies and to provide employment for young people 
who find it difficult to enter the labor market in their late 
teens. We hope that the experience of these young men will 
be similar to that experienced by the old CCC boys, who 
found (many of them have told me) a new sense of purpose 
and direction, a sense of solid achievement, a feeling that 
both William James and Eleanor Roosevelt have described 
as the “moral equivalent of war.” There is, unfortunately, 
all too little opportunity for many young men in our society 
to find an outlet for their creative impulses. It is the young 
men who are deprived of the opportunity to move ahead in 
the intellectual life of the nation who need the kind of outlet 
and encouragement that work in the Youth Conservation 
Corps could give them. 


I believe that it would give many young men a sense of be- 
longing, of creating, of accomplishing, which they find extra- 
ordinarily difficult to come by today. 


The actual conservation work done by the boys, it has been 
well demonstrated, would more than pay for the cost of such 
a corps. Increased timber productivity, retained soil produc- 
tivity, a broadened water resource base, all these additions 
to the gross national product of the country would far more 
than repay the investment. But it is the by-products of this 
effort, the conservation of the hopes and abilities of the 
young men themselves, that have caught the imagination of 
so many thousands of Americans and resulted in the virtually 
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unanimous support that S. 812 is currently experiencing 
through a flood of letters to the Congress. 


Many improvements have been suggested to me already. 
Doubtless there will be further refinements and improve- 
ments before the bill is finally passed by Congress. These I 
welcome. 


It is only through this process of consultation and discussion 
that we can hope to reach agreement on detailed and thought- 
ful legislation which can have a constructive effect in the 
over-all effort to provide broader opportunity for our young 
people. 


Editor’s Note: The Youth Conservation Act of 1959 (S. 812) 
authorizes an appropriation of $375,000,000 for each of three 
years (beginning July 1, 1960) for the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corp. YCC will enroll 150,000 young 
men ages sixteen to twenty-two, each for one year or less. 
Enrollees will receive compensation at rate equal to pay of 
lowest rank enlisted Army personnel, quarters, subsistence, 
transportation, equipment, medical services, not less than ten 
hours per week of general, vocational, and conservation edu- 
cation, and compensation coverage. 
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THE NEW PROGRAM 


of the 


National Child Labor Committee 


includes: 


® tackling the pressing problems of youth em- 
ployment, the plight of young people who are 
old enough to work but are either unprepared 
for employment, or cannot find work and are 
exposed to the dangers of unemployment, aim- 
lessness, delinquency. 


® acting as a citizens ‘‘watch dog’’ committee 
to oppose the breakdown of good child labor 
standards where they exist in most industries. 


® continuing the fight against child labor, and 
for better education especially among children 
of migratory farm workers. 


The National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $ as a special gift to your work includ- 
ing your campaign of education on youth employment. 


Name anipaas 


Address... 
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Senator RanpotpH. We will resume tomorrow morning at 10 a.m., in 
room 312 of the Old Senate Office Building. We will have testimony 
from Senators and from representatives of organizations and also from 
governmental agencies. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, May 12, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
YouTH CONSERVATION CorPs OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:05 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room 312, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Jennings Randolph 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Randolph (presiding) and Clark. 

Also present: Senators Robert C. Byrd, of West Virginia, and 
Ernest Gruening, of Alaska. 

Committee staff members present: Samuel V. Merrick and G. F. 
Randolph, professional staff members; and Robert E. Wolf, profes- 
sional staff member, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator RaNvoLrH. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. We 
resume our hearings. Iam very delighted that I am presiding over the 
Special Subcommittee on the Youth Conservation Corps of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee to receive testimony on S. 812, and 
especially so this morning because my distinguished and able col- 
league, Robert C. Byrd, is to testify. 

Would you give us the advantage of your thinking, Senator Byrd, 
on this important bill ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much pleased this morning to come before 
your distinguished subcommittee. I appreciate your kind remarks 
and appreciate so very much the opportunity to present my views 
concerning this bill to your committee. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of this bill along with you, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, and I do not know of any piece of legislation that 
I have joined in cosponsoring in which I have greater pride than I do 
have in this measure. I commend very highly those who have spent 
much of their time on the committee studying the bill, and listening 
to witnesses who have contributions to make for your consideration. 

I sincerely trust that favorable action will be taken on this bill at the 
earliest moment by your subcommittee and by your full committee, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Senate then will act with dispatch, and that we 
might see this proposed legislation enacted into law. 
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I earnestly support the establishment of a national youth corps for 
the purpose of conserving the natural and human resources of our 
country. I think, Mr. Chairman, that our natural resources, of course, 
are very valuable and important in the economy and in the future of 
our country. I think we would all agree, however, that the most 
important resources , the truly priceless resources are human resources. 
I think it was Emerson who said: 


Not gold but only men can make a nation great and strong, men who for truth 
and honor’s sake stand fast and labor long, real men who work while others 
sleep, who dare while others fly. They build a nation’s pillars deep and lift them 
t t} ky 

>the SK\ 


l am sure no exact price can be put, no specific value can be placed 
upon our human resources. I see in this bill an instrument whereby 
not only our natural resources might be conserved and developed but 
also something whereby our human resources will be conserved and 
developed. j 

Senator Ranpoten. I wonder if my able colleague would allow me 
to interrupt at this point, because he has spoken so well of the im- 
portance of our human resources and the building of manhood, to 
recall for our record a statement which I made on April 7, 1936. It 
was at the time we were commemorating the third anniversary of the 
Cis viltan Conservation Corps, and I spoke of the success of the pro- 
gram, and ended that speech in the House Chamber by saying, “The 
CCC program builds not only better land for our Nation but builds 
better men as well.” 

I am glad that I share with my colleague the thinking of the im- 
portance of such an a 

Senator Byrp. Mr. tirman, the proposed corps would be non- 
military in nature oA Ste would be on a voluntary basis. 
It would provide useful jobs and educational opportunities not now 
available to thousands of frustratingly idle young people. 

Benjamin Franklin said that an idle man is the devil's workshop. 
It is important, Mr. Chairman, that we provide wholesome activity 
into which the limitless energies of our Nation’s youth can be 
channeled. 

It might be well at this point to state that youths under the age of 
18 are responsible for an alarmingly large number of all serious 
crimes. Juveniles accounted for 47.2 percent of all of the arrests 
in 1957. They represented 53.1 percent of all arrests reported for 
robbery, auto theft, burglary. The greatest participation of youths 
under 18 in crime was in auto thefts, where they represented 67.6 per- 
ent of all arrests. 

We have the responsibility, Mr. Chairman, of doing something about 
this alarming picture that is presented in a study of these figures. 
I know of no better way to approach the problem than by enacting 
legislation which will give these young people an opportunity to 
utilize their ener gies in wholesome activity, give them an opportunity 
to earn some money while they are doing it, give them additional op- 
portunities to acquire some education, ‘and, moreover, to give them 
opportunities to do all of these things in wholesome surroundings. 

The Youth Corps would reduce unnecessary waste in both natural 
and human resources. Through its activities it would create addi- 
tional national wealth and opportunity. 
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The corps would not take jobs away from adults. Instead, it would 
create jobs for adults in the production of necessary materials and 
service essential to the development, maintenance, and activities of 
the corps 

Today more than a million young people have not finished high 
school. Many of them and many high school graduates are unable 
to find worthwhile employment, partly because of their youth and 
lack of training. They have become discour: aged drifters waiting or 
roaming around, in gangs, or detached, as “lone wolves,” looking 
for something to do or for some excitement. Their numbers will con- 
tinue to increase with population growths unless something construc- 
tive, like the national youth corps, is created to provide them with 
forward-looking guidance, constructive training, and opportunities 
for de veloping skills and talents of life long use. 

Twenty-six ye: Urs ago this country was in a terrible depression, and 
on March 31, 1933, the Civilian Conservation C orps, CCC, was created. 

I do not need to ots ite that you had a part in the creation of that corps, 
nc hairman. You followed it from its inception through its termi- 
nation. You know something about its accomplishments ‘and, for the 
record, I think I should mention something of the accomplishments. 

During its nearly 10 years the CCC provided worthwhile employ- 
ment for over 3 million young men, including numerous older super- 

visors. Those youths received educational, monetary, spiritual, and 
health benefits through the program. There were 2,600 CCC camps 
established with an average enrollment of over 300,000 boys. The 
value of their work to the Nation has been estimated at about $1.5 bil- 
lion. Of course, the real value of the work could never be estimated, 
Mr. Chairman, because we cannot estimate in terms of dollars moral 
and spiritual and health values. These, of course, were part of the 
values that accrued to this Nation under the program. 

They moved and transplanted more than 43 million landscape trees 
and shrubs, built about 46,000 bridges, 78 airplane landing fields, 
125,000 miles of truck trails or minor roads, many of which we still 
travel over in our State of West Virginia, 28,000 miles of foot and 
horse trails, treated 4,300,773 acres of gullies, built about 6 million 
check dams, terraced 44,225 miles, field planted or seeded 2,286,195 
acres of trees, improved 4,063,538 acres of forest stand, fought forest 
fires for more than 6 million man-days, provided tree and plant disease 
control for about 8 million acres and tree insect pest control for over 
13 million acres, built wildlife shelters, eliminated predatory animals, 
developed public camp grounds, improved beaches, and performed 
several other widespread, beneficial conservation activities. With the 
coming of World War II the CCC program came to an end, in 1942. 
There is need to again undertake the same types of extensive conserva- 
tion work. 

The Nation currently has 275 million acres of understocked forest 
land, and trees should be planted on another 25 million acres of unpro- 
ductive land, to provide timber for future needs, prevent floods, and 
reduce soil erosion. 

I think the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Chairman, has indicated 
that if we are to provide for this Nation the timber needs that it will 
have to meet in the year 2000, it will be necessary for us to plant 48 
billion trees within the next 10 years. That is an average of a billion 
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trees for each of the States within the original United States—and I 
speak of the original United States as being the United States as we 
knew it at this time last year. 

Senator Ranpotru. I hope my colleague will allow me to interrupt 
at this point to indicate for the record the initiative and the follow- 
through which he exhibited on the Senate Appropriations Committee 
only recently, when we had the second supplemental appropriations 
bill pending. 

I want the record to show that my colleague was conscious of the 
need for reforestation programs and that there was added in the Senate 
measure, because of his sponsorship of that program, funds for the 
necessary work within the national forests of this country. 

So, when you speak I know it is a subject that is very close to you, 
and you realize its value to America. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should also show 
that the junior Senator from West Virginia had the kind advice and 
splendid cooperation and support of his senior colleague from West 
Virginia in that effort, as he has had in many efforts ‘that have been 
put forth. 

That money, as you and I know, would be spent for timber stand 
improvement, for reforestation, for forest pest control, recreation im- 
provements, watershed protection, fire prevention, rehabilitation of 
storage buildings and fire lookouts and so on. 

It seems to me that this legislation that we are discussing at this 
moment would tie in very, very well with the appropriation you 
have mentioned, Mr. Chairman. 

The national youth corps would also perform numerous other ac- 
tivities involved in securing appropriate conservation of our natural 
resources. 

The Youth Conservation Act would establish a smaller, more flex- 
ible, and education orientated organization than the old CCC. I 
think this is a very important feature of the bill, Mr. Chairman. We 
must continue to encourage and to stimulate activity in the field of 
education, and I feel that no participant in this program which 
would be created by this legislation would be too old or too young to 
benefit therefrom. 

Senator Ranpoten. Senator Byrd, could I interrupt again ? 

Senator Byrp. Certainly. 

Senator Ranpoipn. We were told yesterday by a witness, quoting 
what we know to be correct figures, that there are approximately 
5,000 boys and girls who drop out of high school each day during the 
school year in this country, boys and girls not finishing high school 
but leaving high school while enrolled. That would run it up to 
900,000 a year “approximately, of so-called dropouts while in high 
school. 

The point you are making here is for a continuing educational 
program. It might well be a deterrent to that dropout problem— 
an educational effort. 

Senator Byrp. Yes, it could, Mr. Chairman. I am very happy 
that the bill places a minimum age of 16 upon those who might be- 
come members of the Youth Conservation Corps. Many of our high 
school students who drop out of high school before they reach the 
age of 17 or 18—some of them have not graduated by that time— 
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would certainly be able to qualify under this legislation to participate 
in this program. They drop out, of course, for various reasons. Some 
of them are dissatisfied; they may not like the routine or the curric- 
ulum; they may not like going to school; they may not like their 
classmates, or perhaps they want a little spending money and they 
think that thes can stop attending school early and get employment. 
Of course, they are often disappointed and disillusioned in this 
regard. 

They might find in this kind of program something which would 
interest them, something which would encourage them after they 
have participated in it for a year, to go back to school and complete 
their work there. 

I think this is one of the areas in which we have fallen behind in 
our race with Russia. It is important that we do something about it, 
and this is one of the ways in which we hope to meet the problem. 

The cold war, and the hot war, if it should ever develop, will be 
won by the country which has been able to develop the mentality of 
its people and provide them with the resources and the facilities to 
enable them to delve into the secrets of science and master them. So, 
it is important, Mr. Chairman, that we think of this, not only from 
the standpoint of its putting young people to work but also from the 
standpoint of its enabling them to improve their education to some 
extent at least. 

At least 10 hours each week would be set aside for educational 
activities, including on-the-job training as I have already said, and 
the use of educational facilities available at nearby schools and junior 
colleges. 

Health, working, and educational standards would be maintained 
by experienced professional personnel of several Federal agencies 
working under the supervision of a director responsible to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Well-developed and well-cared-for natural resources are critically 
important to the well-being of our Nation. It is also vital during 
their formative years that our youth be provided opportunity and 
cuidance for developing meaning and purpose in their lives. They 
need constructive work opportunities providing monetary and health- 
ful returns, mature counsel, and time and opportunity to reflect in an 
inspiring atmosphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this legislation is important from the stand- 
point of its providing a theater, an environment in which these young 
people can be better developed morally and spiritually. Our country 
was made great in the first instance not alone because of its natural 
resources, With which it was so graciously provided by an all-wise and 
omnipotent Creator, but it became great Na‘ion because it had a 
great people. The leaders of this Nation were men and women who 
were of great moral stature. They had an ever-present and strong 
spiritual awareness which we can see running like a thread through- 
out the pages of our Nation’s history, and I think we have gotten away 
from that a little bit. It may be in large measure attributed to the 
fact that so much of our population is now in the cities and has gotten 
away from the farms and rural areas. 

I can remember, Mr. Chairman, when I was a boy living out in the 
country. I walked 3 miles to school every day and I walked 3 miles 
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home in the evening, and I think that where a boy or girl lives out in 
God's great outdoors and has an opportunity to get in touch firsthand 
with nature, it makes a better man or a better woman of him or her 

I have often said it would be well if all our young people could have 
the happy experience of living out in the country for at least a short 
period during those formative years. It inc uleates something into 
their hearts, minds, and souls which never leaves them, and it is 
something that is good for this country. 

Senator Ranpoirn. I appreciate what the Senator is saying be- 
cause ours Is an | urban society. In contrast in an earlier period we 
were an agrarian people. The population was closer to the soil. 
The Senator sets forth the value in a period in the formative years 
of a youth when he could well find increased strength for some of the 
vicissitudes of his later life. 

One of the cosponsors of S. 812, Senator Gruening of Alaska, 
has joined us. We appreciate his presence and know of his intense 
interest in this bill. 

Senator Byrp. Someone has said, Mr. Chairman, that God made 
the country and man made the city. Of course, God did make the 
country, and He put man where he would develop best. He put him 
in that garden of paradise where he could see the secrets of God’s 
handiwork and have the inspirational values that come from asso- 
ciating with God’s wonderful out of doors. 

Senator Ranpo._pn. Senator, I read from a letter which I received 
May 8 from the warden of the Minnesota State Prison. He Says: 

The simple logic in Senate 812 is that it provides for conservation of our two 
most valuable resources, our youth and our forests in all their inspiring beauty. 
Man is closest to God when he is closest to nature. I think of no better reason 
for the passage of this bill than this brief statement. 

Douglas C. Rigg writes a very stimulating letter 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, there is a man who has had an oppor- 
tunity to see the erosion, the devastation that comes to blighted lives 
because of a lack of opportunity to channel youthful energies into 
wholesome activities in the early years. 

I saw a young man die in the electric chair in Moundsville 8 years 
ago. He w: as only 22 years of age. 

So many of these young people, had they possessed the opportunity 
to work in surroundings such as would be provided egy this bill 
and work under the guidance that would be assured by such a pro- 
gram, would not end their lives in the electric chair or spend their 
lives in prison or engage in pursuits and activities which are not up- 
lifting and edifying but which in the end destroy, deteriorate, and 
tear down. 

Americans have traditionally been an outdoor people, but recent, 
rapid urbanization threatens that inspiring and helpful privilege we 
have just been talking about, Mr. Chairman. To work outdoors 
would enrich and strengthen the lives of many young men, and pro- 
vide improved and ad litional recreational and material resources for 
all. 

The Youth Conservation Act of 1959 is an absolute necessity, and 
I strongly urge its enactment. 

We say that so often, Mr, Chairman, when we are speaking of pro- 
posed legislation, of this bill or that bill. We say it is an absolute 
nec essity. 
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I say that advisedly in this case, Mr. Chairman, and I strongly urge 
| the enactment of this bill. 

That completes my pis ared statement. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Senator Byrd, your statement is very valuable 

to us. I am wondering whether, as one of the sponsors of this legis- 
lation, you would wish to indicate that which Senator Humphrey 
indicated and which I am sure other sponsors would want to indicate, 
that from these hearings and from counsel with our colleagues it may 
be proper that we change certain provisions within the legislation, 
possibly refinements of language, clarification of purpose. We can 
basically keep the present proposal— that we are not straitjacketed by 
the language which has been drafted in the first instance. 

Senator Byrp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I concur in that thought. I 
vould hope that the committee might consider increasing the maxi- 
mum number of individuals allowed to participate in this program. 

The CCC program, as I said a little while ago, enabled 300,000 of 
our youth to participate. I am not sure, but I am confident that you, 
having been vitally, closely acquainted with that legislation at the 
beginning, know far more about it than I do. I do not know whether 
300,000 were participating at any one time. But it seems to me that 
150,000, while it is a very commendable figure, could be increased to 
250,000, or 300,000. Certainly there is plenty of room for that many 
young unmarried individuals between the ages of 16 and 22 out in our 

| great out of doors, improving our national forests which, in turn, help 
to protect our watersheds, improve our water, improve our recrea- 
tional facilities, and build men at the same time. 

Senator Ranpoupu. I believe, Mr. Merrick, that Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania, at the hearing yesterday, suggested that possibly the 
figure of 150,000 could well be raised. Is that true? 

Mr. Merrick. I believe that is right. 

Senator Ranpoupn. And I believe, in colloquy with Senator Hum- 

hrey, that he indicated that this was a starting point but that cer- 

ainly there was a need for a larger corps. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I would also like to have some consideration given to 

» 13 on page 6, to an amendment to change the word “and,” to make 

e + lies read “and/or’—“and/or residing in an area * * *,.” 

“y can foresee a situation in which individuals who possess special 
‘onservation skills, but who do not live in an area in which a conserva- 
tion project is being undertaken by the corps, might be needed. 

Senator RanpoLpH. Your recommendation—lI believe—and the sub- 
committee will feel—is valid because we do need a flexibility. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I also would like, respectfully, to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 

subsection (c) of section 8 on page 7 be ¢ larified to indicate the number 
of vacation periods during which students might participate in the 
program. 

I cannot understand from a reading of the bill as to whether or not 
the cumulative number of vacation periods might amount to 1 year or 
whether they would total less or more. I trust that the paragraph 
might be clarified. 

I realize that the Director has the privilege under the bill, and the 
authority and the responsibility, to establish rules and regulations and 
policies, but I just thought that the committee might like to spell it out. 
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I think it is a wonderful thing for students during their vacation 
periods to be able to earn a little money and go into the forests and, at 
the same time, help contribute to the building of a better nation. 

I would hope, Mr. Charman, that the authorization of moneys to be 
appropriated could be for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1959, 
instead of 1960. I have not given this the thought that you have or 
that the subcommittee has, but it would seem to me that a program of 
this value, importance, and magnitude should be and could be started 
earlier than would be prov ided for as the bill is presently written. 

I see in this, Mr. Chairman, a piece of legislation that should not 
be permitted to drag along. And after its passage, if it is passed by 
the Congress this year, I do not think we should wait a year to get 
started under it. It is going to take a while to get the machinery set up, 
organized, and operating, and we will not be ‘able to realize the ulti- 
mate good that is in it for a while after it is enacted and the moneys 
have been appropriated. 

I should hope that the committee would amend the bill to strike out 
“1960” and make it read “1959.” We certainly could make an appro- 
yriation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, for a piece of legis- 
fat’ ion of this importance. 

Of course, the appropriation figure that is mentioned in the bill for 
each of the 2 succeeding fiscal years after the first fiscal year, of $375 
million, might be incre: ased or it might not be. I think we could very 
well appropriate more money than this amount for a program that is 
for the conservation and improvement of our natural resources, for 
the upbuilding of our national forests, for the development of water- 
sheds and, most of all, for the development and conservation of youth. 
We could certainly spend more money than that. 

We can reasonably expect to get a return on this money in terms 
of monetary values because, with improved timber stands and im- 
proved quality of our timber, we can certainly realize greater sales 
from the cutting of that timber. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Your membership on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee causes the subcommittee members to listen very carefully to 
what you have said in terms of the amounts of money and a begin- 
ning date. 

Senator Byrp. Total cash receipts from the sales of national forest 
timber and related resources now exceeds a billion dollars, and this 
amount is expected to be doubled within the next 10 years. So, Mr. 
Chairman, we can realize a monetary return from this program, and 
it is my feeling that we ought to be a little bit more liberal in this 
kind of program and a little more conservative in some of the other 
programs in which our country participates. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the foreign aid program. Perhaps this is no place to 
discuss the foreign aid program, and it is not my idea to delve into 
it, but I was on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives 5 years. I visited in 29 countries. I have seen the 
waste and the extravagance of the program; I have seen the malad- 
ministration of it; yet we continue to be urged to provide great appro- 
priation for foreign aid. It seems to me that the important people are 
these within our own shores, and we could very well spend a little 
more money to develop our own young people into productive, know]- 
edgeable, useful, taxpaying citizens who might later then be able to 
support a good mutual security program. 
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So this matter of keeping a balanced budget and not harming a 
single bough on the foreign aid tree does not impress me very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I think we must spend whatever is needed to put our 
own people to work, to build our own bridges, our own dams, improve 
our own forests and watersheds, and develop our own youth. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Chairman, this country will be defended 
by its own population, and I should trust that the committee would 
give serious consideration to making that $500,000 rather than 
$350,000. 

Senator Ranpoten. Senator Gruening, would you care to ask ques- 
{ions or comment on the testimony ? 

Senator Gruentne. I would like to commend the junior Senator 
from West Virginia on his very eloquent and effective presentation. 
I find myself in full accord with the views he has expressed. I think 
this is an extremely important piece of legislation. I think it will do 
a great deal not merely in the conservation of youth but in the con- 
servation of our resources. I think it is a useful measure from the 
standpoint of the various economic recessions which we are going 
through in different parts of the country, and I know of no measure 
that I think should be more speedily pushed to enactment. I hope 
that the committee will promptly report the bill and that we can get 
action on it on the floor at an early moment. 1 think it is an ex- 
tremely important piece of legislation. 

I recall the very excellent, important work the CCC did. It is just 
a pity that we. have abandoned some of those fine, progressive pro- 
grams of the Roosevelt administration. I think it is time that they 
were revitalized and brought up again as is done by S. 812. I hope 
we can get this bill moved so that we can get action on it in this 
session of Congress. 

I would incline to a more generous financial approach than we have 
in the original form of the bill. I think this is a sound investment. 
It is an investment in the most important commodity that we have, 
namely, our youth and our citizenship. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Chairman, you have been very generous with 
your time, and I am so gr ateful for the opportunity to appear, as I 
said in the beginning. I compliment you and commend you on the 
good work you are doing. I trust you will go forward with renewed 
strength and determined efforts to push this matter to a successful 
conclusion. 

Senator Ranpoipn. Senator Byrd, I mentioned that yesterday Sen- 
ator Clark of Pennsylvania, a member of this subcommittee, in a 
colloquy with Senator Humphrey , discussed the possible increase in 
the number of enrolles. Senator Clark has found it possible to come 
to the hearing again today. Even though he was not here when that 
matter was discussed with you, he might want to make some sug- 
gestion again about it. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

[I would not want to detain Senator Byrd. Iam sure the interests 
of our two States are very similar, and I am quite confident we can 
work out something that would be satisfactory to the Senator and 
to the subcommittee. 


I would not want to hold the Senator up further. Thank you for 
the opportunity. 
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I am sorry I was not here, Senator, for your full presentation. 

Senator Ranpotru. At this point we will include in the record of 
the hearings a statement by Senator Warren G. Magnuson, of Wash- 
ington. This statement is in = of the legislation. On behalf 
of himself, Senator Henry M. Jackson, Senator Frank Church, and 
Senator Richard Ne uberger, he Says in a joint statement : 


Senators Jackson, Church, Neuberger and I are convinced that the Youth 
Conservation Corps must be created and provided with the tools to undertake 
tasks in our national forests and national parks which have been crying to be 
done since the Civilian Conservation Corps passed from the picture during the 
early days of World War II. 

It is apparent 


he Says in the statement 


to us from the Pacific Northwest that many of these needed advances to over- 
coming deficiencies in the timber access road program and construction of ad- 
ditional recreational facilities in national forests and parks can be accomplished 
through creation of the Youth Conservation Corps. 

When these benefits to our national forest heritage are added to those which 
must surely stem from reducing unemployment and giving an important seg- 
ment of our population both new skills and opportunities, then we would ask 
early approval for the Youth Conservation Corps. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON OF WASHINGTON IN BEHALF OF 
HIMSELF, SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON, SENATOR FRANK CHURCH, AND SENATOR 
RICHARD NEUBERGER 


Mr. Chairman, today’s hearing regarding desirability and urgency of enacting 
legislation to create the Youth Conservation Corps may be considered one of the 
most important to be held during the 86th Congress. 

This hearing might well have been held by any one of three Senate committees, 
because all have a stake in this legislation and the national benefits which will 
accrue. 

Potential benefit in alleviating unemployment prompted assignment of this 
legislation to the Senate Committee on Public Welfare. 

But we from the Pacific Northwest are cognizant of the fact that both Senate 
Interior and Senate Public Works Committees have a stake in this matter as 
well. 

Many timber access roads, so sorely needed in many sections of the Nation, 
could be constructed by such a Youth Conservation Corps, following the example 
set by the Civilian Conservation Corps in the great depression. This definitely 
proves an interest in this legislation by Public Works Committee. 

Reforestation, so effectively done by the Civilian Conservation Corps, and a 
function falling under the jurisdiction of Senate Interior Committee, indicates 
the interest of this committee in this legislation. 

Senator Jackson, Church, Neuberger, and I are convinced that the Youth 
Conservation Corps must be created and provided with the tools to undertake 
tasks in our national forests and national parks which have been crying to 
be done since the Civilian Conservation Corps passed from the picture during 
the early days of World War IT. 

To emphasize this need, we would recite for this committee what was acconr 
plished by the CCC from the time of its establishment in April 1933 until its 
termination, June 30, 1942. 

During the 9 years of its life, the Civilian Conservation Corps established 
2.600 camps in every State, and in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Nearly 3 million young men were given work and training. 

The enrollees planted 2,356 million trees, constructed 120,000 miles of trails 
and roads, laid 89,000 miles of telephone lines, built 6,660,000 check dams to 
control erosion, did improvement cutting and thinning on about 4 million acres 
of forest land 

These young men also helped control predatory animals and rodents on 
nearly 40 million acres of rangeland, and spent 6,459,000 man-days fighting forest 
fires. 
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Value of their work was estimated to be $14 billion in 1942. This valuation 
is greater today because of the higher replacement cost prevailing. 

Were it not for the recreational areas constructed by the CCC during depres- 
sion years in our national forests and national parks there would be few if 
any facilities available for the progressively growing number of visitors, 

The need for expanded facilities is clearly indicated. Nearly 61 million 
Americans visited national forests during 1957. This grew to 69 million during 
1958. There will be 75 million visitors to national forests this year, if Forest 
Service estimates hold true. 

There were 41,400 family units available in the recreational areas of national 
forests in 1955. Only 47,600 family units, comprising a fireplace, table, and 
sanitation and parking facilities to accommodate 5 persons, are scheduled for 
completion by 1960. We are informed that the need for family units is almost 
double the present supply. 

Nor does action taken by administrative agencies in connection with the fiscal 
year 1960 budget help solve this problem. We know the Forest Service, recog- 
nizing the full need, asked $20,040,400 for recreational area construction and 
maintenance during fiscal 1960. The Department of Agriculture cut $8,320,000 
from this request. Thus the recreation item had been lowered to $11,720,400 
when it reached Bureau of the Budget. There another $3,220,400 was clipped. 
That item stood at $8,500,000 when it reached Congress. This barely assures 
maintenance of forward progress in this program, without bridging the gap 
which is widening. 

Another example is timber access roads. Forest Service sought $35 million 
for this important function for fiscal 1960, yet the Department reduced the 
amount to $30 million. The Bureau of the Budget sliced another 86 million so 
that the request of the S6th Congress was only $24 million. Again there has been 
little or no attempt by this administration to meet needs. 

Yet we have factual information indicating there is an additional 2 billion 
board feet of national forest timber that could be marketed annually. Its sale 
would add $19 million to the Federal Treasury and $380 million to gross national 
products. It could be sold if an additional $10 million were available annually 
for national forest roads. This opportunity for revenue, which in turn would 
permit a better forest program, deserves careful and sympathetic attention. 

It is apparent to us from the Pacific Northwest that many of these needed 
advances to overcoming deficiencies in the timber access road program and con- 
struction of additional recreational facilities in national forests and parks can 
be accomplished through creation of the Youth Conservation Corps. 

When these benetits to our national forest heritage are added to those which 
must surely stem from reducing unemployment and giving an important segment 
of our population both new skills and opporunities, then we would ask early 
approval for the Youth Conservation Corps. 


Senator Ranpo_tpn. We place in the record a cogent letter from 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri. Senator Hennings 
counsels as chairman of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency. He is a cosponsor of Senate bill 
812, and he believes that this legislation is necessary on many counts. 
He says he is particularly interested in the effects it will have on the 
problem of juvenile de linquency. 

His communication will be included in the record at this point, 
and also the statement which accompanies his letter. We are exceed- 
ingly fortunate to have this contribution from Senator Hennings. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUINCY, 


Vay 11, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Youth Conservation Corps, Comirittee on 
Labor and Publie Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As chairman of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency and cosponsor of Senate bill 812, a bill to 
authorize establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps in the Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, I should like to thank you for the opportunity 
ufforded me by your subcommittee to submit a statement relating my views 
on the bill, While [ am aware of the many ramifications this bill will have 
in terms of various social problems which exist in our society today, I am 
particularly interested in the effects it will have on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

We on the committee have found that many times reckless, idle, unemployed 
youth are particularly vulnerable to the social phenomena rightly or wrongly 
referred to as delinquency. It is with reference to the relationship between 
these types of youth and the bill in question that the enclosed statement 
addresses itself. 

As delinquency is one of the major problems facing our society today, everyone 
must realize that it will take major efforts on the part of everyone, including 
the Federal Government, to make any appreciable change in our delinquency 
picture. It is, therefore, with great sincerity that I urge the passage of this 
bill as one step in the direction of providing the Nation with an intelligent 
tool for alleviating the great problem of unemployment among youth and the 
more specific problem of delinquency among a portion of our young people. 

Once again I want to thank you for your efforts on behalf of the youth of 
our country and offer any further assistance I or the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee can afford you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS (. HENNINGS, Jr., Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., CHAIRMAN, SENATE SUR- 
COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, ON 8S. 812 


After having held hearings throughout the United States for the past 5 years 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency, I, as chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, have become aware of the fact 
that one of the foremost problems in the area of juvenile delinquency is the 
complete lack of any pervasive, effective, preventive program. Our reports 
have continually pointed out the plight of thousands of young people in the 
younger age groups who are no longer in school but, because of the present 
status of the labor market, are unable to obtain employinent. We have been 
informed by very reliable authorities that there is a strong relationship between 
the incidence of juvenile delinquency in this age group and the failure of many 
of them successfully to obtain even the most minimal type of employment. 
From the subcommittee’s report on “Youth Employment and Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” I would like to quote the following section which stated: 

* * * youngsters of school age, who are beyond the age of required school 
attendance and who drop out, constitute a group particularly at a disadvantage 
in finding employment. At least a portion of that group—jobless, idle, and with- 
out funds—become particularly vulnerable to delinquency. 

The vocational education program as provided for in this bill would, in my 
opinion, fill in that gap that has been recognized by sociologists as one of the 
major factors in causing the period of late adolescence and early youth to be 
one of frustration and uncertainty. What has been missing and what is neces- 
sary here is a transitional period that can fill the void that now exists between 
graduating from high school and reaching or attaining a certain amount of 
maturity and vocational experience that are necessary for these young people 
to compete successfully in the labor market. The subcommittee’s reports have 
indicated that not only do these young people on the fringe of the labor market 
have increasingly difficult times in getting employment but that because of the 
population changes we can expect even larger numbers of these young people 
to fill the ranks of the unemployed and the potentially socially disorganized. 

I should like to make a few remarks concerning the possible beneficial effects 
of this overall program in relation to the specific problem that I have been 
concerned with during the last 5 years, i.e., this Nation’s snowballing increase 
in the juvenile crime rate. I feel that while this is not a program specifically 
designed to prevent delinquency, it undoubtedly will have the effect of keeping 
large numbers of young unemployed, socially deprived children from turning to 
a life of delinquency and crime, which might be the case were they left to the 
unorganized efforts of inadequate local community facilities and agencies. 
Further, as this country experienced during the era of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, one of the most important features, if not the most important feature, 
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of this type of program is that it offers young people work that is important and 
meaningful to both the participants and the community—it is a self-gratifying 
endeavor. The realization on the part of young people that they are engaging 
in something particularly constructive and useful develops in them feelings of 
accomplishment and a desire for job satisfaction, which are essential character- 
istics of stable adult life. Perhaps the major contribution of this type of pro- 
gram is the development of pride and contentment in the attitudes of the young 
person in relation toa task that he has performed well. 

As I feel that the maturational process is one of the most effective factors in 
operation in reducing crime and delinquency, I believe that this bill would 
perform the great function of tiding over these young people, as it were, through 
a period of emotional storm and strife to a time when they assume the role of 
adults and can apply their new-found knowledge, their more mature frame of 
mind, and a more stable emotional makeup to the problems of living in an adult 
world. 

In terms of the funds, personnel, and effort that would be expended were the 
bill in question to be passed, I most sincerely feel that it is one of the wisest 
investments that this country could make both in terms of its benefits to the 
country and its benefits to the individuals involved. 

I sincerely urge that you take a favorable view of the bill presently before 
this committee. Thank you. 


Senator Ranpotru. Is Richard Farrow here? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD FARROW, DIRECTOR, YOUTH SERVICES, 
OFFICE OF BUREAU OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH, DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA; AC- 
COMPANIED BY RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT, WASHINGTON BRANCH 
OFFICE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Mr. Farrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Farrow, would you come to the witness 
chair, please ? 

Mr. Farrow. I am Richard Farrow, director, Bureau of Youth 
Services, Department of Public Welfare, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senator CLark. For the record, may I say I am happy to have Mr. 
Farrow down here as a representative of the State administration. 

I believe my Commonwealth and your State are two areas where, 
because of the employment situation and also because of some of our 
other problems, this bill could be particularly effective and useful. I 
think it would be very helpful to have Mr. Farrow’s views on the 
subject. 

Senator Ranpotepn. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Farrow. My associate is Mr. Rudolph Danstedt of the National 
Association of Social Workers. 

I am testifying today, in part, in place of Mr. Norman Lourie, the 
deputy secretary of the department, who was requested to be here if 
possible. He is a vice president of the National Association of Social 
Workers and chairman of its national committee on social policy and 
action, and was himself going to testify for that organization. 

I may say, too, that I am not here as a representative totally of the 
State administration but, rather, of the State department of public 
welfare. There may be other agencies of this State that will care to 
testify for their own views. 

Senator CLark. Senator, could I interject at this point that, as a 
result of the testimony that was taken yesterday, I have been in touch 
with the Governor’s Office in Harrisburg, and, through there, with the 
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department of labor and industry and with the department of forests 
and waters, to request them to mi: ake a detailed study of this bill in the 
light of our situation in Pennsylvania, with the thought that they may 
wish to suggest some amendments which would bring the bill more in 
line with its objectives as you and I discussed them with Senator 
Humphrey vesterday. I hope that either a written statement or verbal 
testimony will be forthcoming from them before the hearing is closed. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Farrow. 

Mr. Farrow. Sir, I want to express my appreciation for being able 
to testify on this bill. Iam sorry Mr. Lourie could not be here in per- 
son. I think he would have had much to say out of his very impressive 
bac keround and work with children, including the delinquent and dis- 
turbed children and with broad social welfare planning. 

We in Pennsylvania are very much interested in the proposal for 
the Youth Conservation Corps. We see the need on two levels: The 
need for conservation of natural resources and the need for conserva- 
tion of human resources. 

I think many of us remember the CCC program. We know what 
was done for the forests in Pennsylvania and also for many boys from 
Pennsylvania and other States who worked in them. 

This need for conservation still goes on. At present the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is operating two youth forestry camps for 
delinquent boys only. One camp has 20 boys; the other, 25. In the 
past year and a half that these camps have been operating to ¢ apacity 
we figure these boys have done about $60,000 worth of work in State 
parks, and that work would not otherwise have been done. 

These are delinquent boys. They come to us with problems. They 
are not full grown: they do not do perhaps a man’s work all day, 
and their problems sometimes interfere with their work. They are 
working constantly with counselors who help them to adjust to some 
of their personal problems and also to get some of the work done. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the problems, they are accomplishing a great 
deal in the way of reclamation and conservation of resources. In the 
process they are also reclaiming themselves. 

We are aware that Pennsylvania has much unemployment. We 
were not able to get accurate figures on the numbers of young men 
16 to 22 who were out of work because the employment service people 
tell us that they cannot keep a running inventory of this. 

We register boys for employment, but the boys may become em- 
ployed and not report back, so that it is impossible to give an accurate 
figure. But we do know that in our metropolitan areas, in our de- 
pressed areas, our hard and soft coal regions, we do have young men 
who either drop out of high school and ‘then are unable to find work 
or who complete high sc hool and are not able to go on to advanced 
education or to get work. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, could I interject for the record at 
this point that our latest Pennsylvania employment figures are al- 
most a month old, but as of that date—and there has probably been 
some mild improvement since—there were in excess of 450,000 in 
Pennsylvania who were looking for work they could not find, which 
was over 10 percent of our labor force, and that this unemploy ment 
is concentrated in areas closely adjacent to many State forests and 
wildlands. 
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Senator Ranpotexn. I supplement what Senator Clark has said. 

In West Virginia, as of the latest figures, our picture shaped up to 
about 12.4 percent as against the national average of 5.8. So I ac- 
centuate what you have said. 

In our two States there is a very real need, and oftentimes there 
is a closed industry with unemployed folk adjacent to a forest area. 

Mr. Farrow. Our problem of unemployment, I think, has consist- 
ently run above the national average, in Pennsylvania, so that we 
speak with considerable emphasis on that point. 

I am concerned in this proposal for a Youth Conservation Corps 
that it seems not to be geared for boys who may have had some trouble, 
who may have had a juvenile delinquency record. This is for the boy 
who is out of work, but it says nothing about the boys who may 
have had some problem in growing up and who have been in and 
out of juvenile court, perhaps being helped beyond their trouble, 
a overcome it. Working with delinquent boys, seeing that 
they can work in a camp setting, that they are able to work in a 
public, State-owned park where Boy and Girl Scout troops come for 
camping experience, where the ordinary people come for day camping 
or week camping, where there may be thousands of people on a weekend 
using the park, we find these boys are able to conduct themselves very 
we ll. 

I would like to put in a plea that this program, which I conceive of 
as being excellent, would not try to shut out the young man who has 
been in trouble and who may havea juvenile court histor y. 

Senator CLARK. Senator, could L ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Farrow, we discussed this at some length yesterday with Senator 
Humphrey, the sponsor of the bill. He felt, though not too strongly, 
I feel, that this proposal should not be primarily a juvenile delinquency 
proposal, and that we should not attempt to build this corps with 
young men who had been in trouble with the juvenile courts. 

This raises a deep philosophical question with respect to which I 
have no particular feeling at the moment. But do you think it is a 
feasible thing, from your own experience, to mix in a youth conserva- 
tion corps young men in substantial numbers who have been in trouble 
with the juvenile court, who have at least given the preliminary indi- 
cations of having a delinquency problem, with young men who are in 
the corps largely because of the outdoor work and the training it gives 
them, with possibly some emphasis on the unemployment factor? 

Mr. Farrow. Yes, Senator, I do think it is feasible. I think we 
mix them in all areas of life, and I would see no reason why it would 
not be feasible to do it in a camping situation. 

Senator Ciark. Would you have any views as to whether there 
should be some percentage of potential de ‘linquents i in the camp ¢ 

Mr. Farrow. I think all through the camping program there will 
have to be some screening and some eligibility standards set up. 

Senator Crark. Would you think this was a matter for admin- 
istration or for legislation ? 

Mr. Farrow. Definitely not legislation. I think it is a matter for 
decision almost on an individual case basis. 

A juvenile delinquent is not a young criminal necessarily. He may 
have been a truant; he may have been incorrigible; he may have been 
running away from home; and, by that process, he acquires a juvenile 
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court experience. But it does not mean that he has committed 
erime that would have been a crime for any older person. 

Senator CLarK. Would you feel that the preponderance of young 
men in this corps should be drawn from the ranks of those who had 
been in some kind of trouble with the juvenile court or that they 
should be the minority of the group ? 

Mr. Farrow. I do not think they should be in preponderance. | 
think we should take these young men as we find them. If these 
are young men who are having a problem in living, let us say in a 
large, changing metropolitan community, they should not be pro- 
hibited from going into this opportunity to do positive, constructive 
work for their country and, at the same time, benefit themselves. 

I would not see that even on a quota basis we would freeze them out. 
I think, if this is the kind of young men we have in our communities, 
this is the kind of young men we should be serving with a public 
program. 

Mr. Dansrepr. Mr. Chairman, may I bring out a point Mr. Farrow 
mentioned tome? He made the point that if this Youth Conservation 
Corps experience could really be made a challenging one to young men, 
a form of service to their country in a civilian aspect of some sort, then 
obviously it might represent a status of some some sort and it could 
be a very constructive experience to a limited number of boys who 
have gotten introuble. In other words, it would give them acceptance 
back into the community because they have demonstrated their capac- 
ity, we willsay, to conduct themselves properly. 

Mr. Farrow. Thank you for wna me on that point. 

I feel very strongly about it. In our experience with our delinquent 
boys in camps everybody knows that they come there by court order 
and they are delinquents. But this does not work against them in 
the park. On Sunday morning they get dressed up in their own 
clothes—and they wear their own clothes all during the week if they 
want to—and go into the nearby communities to church with a coun- 
selor. They go in to basketball games, athletic contests: they engage 
in athletic contests; they have their own teams for amateur programs 
in nearby communities. One such group came out with the first prize 
in an amateur night program, and they were very proud of it. 

But the fact that they are in camp working out in the woods seems to 
do something in the minds of people. It takes away the stigma of 
delinquency that might attach to a delinquency institution. 

As I was saying, if this can be a kind of public service opportunity, 
if the conservation of natural resources can be played up as a public 

service opportunity for young men, I think it may overcome some of 
the drawbacks that are obviously here in the rather low rate of pay, 
for instance, in perhaps a group ‘of young men who are not succeeding 
in the general economic market and who are tending to go into this as 
a substitute for what they would really like to be doing. If this angle 
of public service recognition, something they can put a part of them- 
selves in, can be playe ed up ‘substantially I think this would give it 
a real dignity and worthwhileness in our civic life, that these young 
men have contributed something to an area that their country needs 
very much. 

We have heard much about erosion and loss of topsoil and of the 
need to build up our forests. These young men could have a part in 
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that. I believe that many of the CCC graduates had this feeling about 
the parks that they mre pet to create, to which later they took their fam- 
lies, saying “I helped build that.” I think it is very important that 
this be given a real significance in our national life. 

| think there are some problems in connection with this, and I speak 
now in relation to our dealing with young boys. This is not so much 
preventive of delinquency starting at age 16 as it is picking up a 
growth process that has already started and working with it. ‘That is 
why I feel we cannot shut out the delinquents. Most of them have 
started before 16. If they have gotten up to 16 or 17 and have not 
become delinquents, chances are they are over the worst period of their 
growth process. 

Senator Ranvotrn. Is the term “salvaging” appropriate ¢ 

Mr. Farrow. Yes; I think it is. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I place in the record a letter received from 
Robert S. Baird, judge of probate, Cheboygan County, Mich., in 
which he tells of the importance of this program and draws on his 
own experience. He says he feels that creation of this corps would aid 
in the salvaging of these boys who are moving into areas of possible 
creater delinquency. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

PROBATE COURT, 
CHEBOYGAN COUNTY, 
Cheboygan, Mich., May 8, 1959. 
In re 8.812, Youth Conservation Corps. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Since becoming judge of probate, which has a divi- 
sion for juveniles, I have become increasingly aware of the need to develop a 
“preventative” approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency for at least a 
partial solution of that problem. 

After studying Senator Humphrey’s bill as at first outlined in the Harper's 
for January 1959, I am convinced that it offers the most effective means yet 
publicly suggested to save trees, land, and boys, with the emphasis on boys. It 
also offers another opportunity to salvage a great loss to this Nation, i. e., the 
loss which we are now sustaining through adult illiteracy, and especially the 
functionally illiterate youth, 14 up. As judge of probate court in the juvenile 
division, I find that “functional illiteracy” is a great contributing factor toward 
the beginning of delinquency, which far too often leads to youthful criminal 
records and frequently to graver crimes. In the “Adult Leadership,” a publi- 
cation of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. for the month of October 
1958, Mr. Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner, and Chief, Adult 
Education Section, U.S. Office of Education, contributed an article, “Needed: 
Another Crash Program.” This was a plea to stamp out adult illiteracy, and 
(eals very thoroughly with this problem. I believe the program of the Youth 
Conservation Corps can successfully combine these needs. I suggest that 
Mr. Caliver be requested to appear before your subcommittee to give you his 
views on this matter. 

I therefore endorse the bill for the creation of the Youth Conservation Corps 
as being one of the most effective means of solving several of our pressing 
problems, and which I believe will more than pay for itself in actual dollars 
saved, dollars, which we in various States, counties, etc., pay as costs of illegal 
activities. In addition thereto, we will have as our primary dividends: (1) An 
educated citizenry, some of whom will go on to higher education; (2) a renewed 
and revitalized soil and forest. 

I therefore urge the enactment of S. 812 into law and the creating of the 
Youth Conservation Corps. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert S. Barrp, Judge of Probate. 
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Mr. Farrow. Many delinquents outgrow their delinquency; some 
with help, some without help. But there would be many who have 
started before 16 and then come to this age of being out of school, out 
of work. They would see this as a place to redeem themselves, to 
make a contribution to their country’s need, to have a good experience 
and also, I think, to get some help. I feel it would be almost fool- 
hardy to run a program like this without helping service in it for 
these boys. For some it would be their first experience away from 
home, and that in itself can be trying. For others, the group living 
situation would be difficult. For others, the very problems they bring 
along need helping service. I think that this should be part of the 
So. 

I feel if a boy is 16 and going into this program he will not have 
completed his s« Bas ey He may be in great need of some remedial 
type of education. I think this, too, must be part of the program. 

In our camps we have found that, although our boys have expressed 
no interest in school, as they start getting over their problem they 
turn to the books and want some help of counselors in learning to 
read a little better or in preparing to go back to school. We have had 
a significant number of them wanting to go back to school although 
previously they have indicated they wanted nothing more to do with 
school. But as their own problems disappear they are once again able 
to turn to education. 

I think this would happen with some of the 16-year-olds. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Senator Byrd expressed that earlier today, you 
will recall. Mr. Farrow, if you were in the room. There would be a 
return perhaps to school. 

Mr. Farrow. I think there would be. Some of these boys would 
be helped enough that they would want to go back to a sc ‘hool experi- 
ence. They could have some of it in the camp and then perhaps 
return to complete their education. 

I would hope that this kind of educational experience could be tied 
in with local education resources, school resources near the camp, so 
that in some way perhaps some of the boys might go out to school, 
and, for others, teachers might come in in free time to relate the boys 
toan on-going school program. 

I would hope that, as with our boys, these young men would have a 
maximum of community involvement. Of course, that means that 
the groups would probably have to be small, because many of the small 
communities near forest areas could not absorb large numbers of 
young men at a time. Several hundred boys pouring into a com- 
munity on a Sunday morning might swamp the facilities. On Satur- 
day nights they could do the same thing. 

I think that that requires a small group, perhaps many groups, off- 
shoots of one central administrative unit. I think this is a possibility. 

I would like to speak briefly for Pennsylvania, and perhaps the 
department of forests and waters will have more to say about this. 

I think we have very little Federal land in Pennsylvania. I under- 
stand we have one large national park, Allegheny National Forest. in 
northern Pennsylvania, in a sparsely settled area. But we have a 
little short of 3 million acres of State-owned forest and land owned by 
the forests and waters department and the game commission, and I 
would hope that if the Youth Conservation Corps is established it 
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could work in State lands as well as in Federal lands, so that the 
Pennsylvania boys need not be sent a thousand miles away from their 
homes and held for a year almost incommunicado. 

I do not really mean that, but they would not have a chance to go 
home and visit and keep their ties with their own community fresh, 
whereas inside the State or in adjacent areas they would be able to 
work on State-owned lands and perhaps go home on weekends and 
keep up their job contacts, their friendly contacts, and their home ties. 
A boy at 16 has not usually severed his home ties. He should be 
encouraged to keep them alive and warm and growing. 

So I would strongly hope that there would be a tie-in with the 
State parks and perhaps that the program in some way might. be 
handled through the States, that perhaps this could be a program of 
Federal leadership and Federal financing in all or in part with per- 
haps State operation of the camps, or maybe some combination of the 
two plans. 

Senator CLharK. Could I ask a question ? 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes, Senator Clark. 

Senator CLarKk. | think what you said is very important and ought 
to be stressed, Mr. Farrow. 

A great deal of conservation work is now being done outside the 
camps, Where workers are taken by truck to the forests and brought 
home at the end of the day. It seems to me there is no reason why 
that should not be utilized as a partial method of operating under this 
bill. 

I would also point out to you that the areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment in Pennsylvania are all quite near State forest lands, and this 
would be another reason why the bill should be opened up to include 
State lands. 

I know you are not at a level where you can speak about this, and 
perhaps you would rather not testify on it, but would you have any 
views as to the feasibility of requiring some kind of State contribu- 
tion or a matching grant so that the Federal Government would not 
just be paying out money to improve State forest land and getting 
nothing back? Maybe this is something you are not in a position 
to talk about. 

Mr. Farrow. I am not in a very good position to talk about State 
finances. They are not very good in Pennsylvania right now. 

In principle I would agree with you, there should be a participation 
by the State. 

Senator CLark. Governor Lawrence has written a letter to the com- 
mittee which is already in the record, suggesting the bill be expanded 
to make it possible to improve privately owned lands if the private 
landowners will contribute to the cost. Do you have any view on 
that 

Mr. Farrow. I see no reason why it would not be possible. The 
State does help private landowners, timber owners, to develop their 
properties now; State personnel does assist this. Campers would 
have to be used on a carefully protected basis so we could not get into 
an exploitation matter, but where full cost is paid by the private own- 
ers, I would see no objection. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to note for the ree- 
ord what I suspect is a similar situation in your State, and that 1s, we 
have enormous problems of water conservation in Pennsylvania. This 
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will require the construction of large dams on our main stems, and 

many small dams of the nature usually constructed by the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, many of which would be located on farmers’ pri- 
vately owned land, some on State lands. 

This is the kind of conservation work which could be done by peo- 
ple like this at a relatively small expense, and unless the bill is 
amended to include perhaps both of these provisions, it will be of far 
less benefit to Pennsylvania than otherwise would be. 

Senator Ranpotrex. Thank you. 

Mr. Farrow. | hope that this can be done for the purpose of con- 
servation. My main interest is in the young people who will become 
involved in it. I think that is why my testimony today relates to 

the problems that these young men take into the camps, the educa- 

tional needs that they would have, the importance of keeping them in 
close touch with their families through working as near as possible 
to their home areas in their own States, and thus preparing them to 
go back, because I think this is a limited program in time, for each 
individual. We do not envision a long period of years for a young 
man to stay in a youth conservation camp. 

I think it is seen as a chance for him to learn to work well with 
other people, to get perhaps some increased education and training 
and then go back to his community or a community and seek to inte- 
grate himself in the regular economic market. 

I think we do not want at any time to get him too far away from 
that. I think always we must be thinking from the first day that 
we have him, he has to go back, and everything must be geared to 
returning him better equipped, more stable, better trained than when 
he was received by the Youth Conservation Corps. 

This is a big responsibility and one that neither State nor Federal 
Government should take on lightly when it assumes the training 
responsibilities of young men of 16, really older boys of 16 who are 
not yet. grown men, who still have a lot. of growing to do, a lot of 
educating to do. 

I feel a very heavy responsibility in this program. 

Senator Ranpouen. Mr. Farrow, are you in agreement with the 
thinking of Ernest W. Burgess? He is a professor emeritus at the 
University of Chicago; was formerly president of the Chicago 
Academy of Criminology, and the Americ: in Sociological Soe iety: 
he has a distinguished record in the areas in which you are interested 
and familiar, and he has been effective. 

He tells of his participation in years gone by of the study of the 

Civilian Conservation Corps program, and its impact on youth. For 
aaa 50 years he has been in this work and he has participated in 
projects for the prevention and treatment of delinquency and crime. 

He says, “Treatment in the usual type of institution has been a 
failure.” Is that true? 

Mr. Farrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoipen. He goes on to say: 


Among the few successful methods which have succeeded are CCC programs 
and similar construction programs with small groups of youth. 

Would you reinforce his thinking? 

Mr. Farrow. Yes, sir, I would, and I think that the institution 
programs have learend from this and have tried to reduce their popu- 
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lations and to regroup the children in small units, 15 being considered 
now 2 good living group; whereas 50 not too many years ago was not 
unusual, 

But where the main impact is, the adults who live with the chil- 
dren, and children cannot feel much of that impact, in a classroom or 
in an institution, or any other setting, even a work crew, unless they 
are able to share back and forth. 

One man cannot relate to 50 boys at one time, whereas he can relate 
to 10, 12, or 15, almost the maximum number. 

I agree with him strongly that this is a very important therapeutic 
method, provided the groups are kept small and you get the good 
quality adults to do the training, the work leadership, the helping 
services, counseling. Yes, I do. 

Senator Ranpoipu. At the conclusion of Mr. Farrow’s testimony, 
we will include this letter from Professor Burgess in the record in its 
entirety. 

Mr. Farrow. I think, sir, that I have nothing more to add to what 
I have said. 

I am vitally interested in this. I heartily endorse the program with 
the recommendations that I have incorporated in my statement, that 
it be tied in with State programs whenever possible and that a maxi- 
mum of helpfulness be put in and that the way be left open admin- 
istratively to take the youth as we find them today, not to gear this for 
a mythical group, but to take young Americans as they are. 

Mr. Dansrepr. May I make this observation, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Ranpoutpn. Yes. 

Mr. Dansrepr. I think we would all hope very much that the pri- 
mary emphasis in this approach would be youth welfare, and I think 
that at least such conversations we have had to date would indicate 
the appropriate auspices therefore is the Department of Health, Edu- 
‘ation, and Welfare. 

I heard that point brought up the other day. I think I would argue 
for our association, and I know Mr. Farrow would agree—— 

Mr. Farrow. I would agree. 

Mr. Danstepr. That the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, because this is a youth welfare emphasis, is the appropriate 
auspices. 

Also I would like to say, because the Advisory Council is going to 
write all these rules and regulations, it ought to be a little more repre- 
sentative therefore of the youth welfare interests. 

It seems at the present time, as I recall, the bill provides one repre- 
sentative at the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
that is fine, but we believe there ought to be provision for representa- 
tives of the Office of Education and also the Children’s Bureau, that 
you get those two angles, we will say, injected into any policies that 
are set forth from the standpoint of the organization of these 
programs. 

Mr. Farrow. I would agree with that. 

Senator CiarK. Could I ask a question ¢ 

Senator RanpotpH. Please do, Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. You gentlemen, and I honor you for it, come out 
of the welfare field. You are thinking of this as a social work pro- 
gram, and I am not saying you are not right, but we have to make 
up your mind that you are right. 
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But the author of the bill, and many of the sponsors, think of it as 
a conservation program which will have incidental benefits in terms 
of ameliorating unemployment and keeping young men occupationally 
engaged, students who during the summer will get some work done 
and increase the wealth of the community. 

You gentlemen want to turn this into a juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram. Maybe that is what we should do. But your emphasis in say- 
ing this should go into the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare flies in the face of the thought of the author of this bill that 
these people are going to work primarily in national forests and in 
national parks and wildlife service, with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and with the Soil Conservation Service and with the Agriculture 
Department. , 

[ am just pointing we up because this is going to be a real _prob- 
lem for the committee. I do not know the answer and I think it is 
very important to have your testimony. 

Of course, if this is going to be a welfare and juvenile delinquency 
program, then of course you are right. If it is not, I do not know 
how you are going to find over at HEW foresters, soil conservation 
experts, and the like to give the appropriate instruction to these 
people. 

On the other hand, I see the difficulty of having individuals who 
are not specialists in youth training in charge of the program. This 
is the dilemma I have not resolved in my own mind. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Mr. Wolf, do you wish to ask a question? 

Mr. Worr. May I add one question on that point ? 

Is it your feeling, sir, that the conservation agencies, the Forest 
Service, the Park Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the others 
are all competent to judge for themselves what procedures and what 
techniques will provide the best conservation benefits, but that the 
human resource problem—what do you do about these young men to 
give them the greatest benefit—requires greater representation on 
this Commission, that there should not be arguments as to whether 
you are going to plant trees or build dams. Those are things that 
the technicians can resolve much more simply than how you are go- 
ing to make sure that these young men get a real benefit. 

Mr. Farrow. Yes, sir. I think I tried to emphasize that at the 
conclusion, about the responsibility I think that Federal or State 
Governments take on when they take over 16-year-old boys and super- 
vise their total living, that they do assume a responsibility to help 
them with their problems, with furthering their education, with 
working out some of their difficulties. 

I think that you do need a very strong component of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in this planning group. I would say that you 
need someone from labor, labor and industry to see that these young 
men are not used in hazardous occupations that endanger their lives 
and limbs, that the buildings are constructed in such a way that their 
welfare is promoted, and I think labor and industry has worked with 
these areas of young people’s occupation very strongly. They know 
the problems. 

Outdoor work is hazardous for young people, particularly lumber- 
ing work, if you ever get into that, although in this program you 
plant trees rather than destroy them, ordinarily. 
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I think we are not trying to convert this into a juvenile delinquency 
program. Certainly, it is not my emphasis today to say that. 

Senator Ciark. I am glad to hear you say that because it seems to 
me early in your testimony you were assimilating this to your Penn- 
sylvania program, which is entirely a delinquency program. 

If you do not feel that w ay about it 

Mr. Farrow. Forgive me, if I grind my ax a little bit. Iam trying 
to say these are young Americans, too, who have had problems in 
growing up. They have often been damaged and their ordinary 
erowth has been thwarted. Let us not freeze them out of the 
program. 

Senator Crark. But you are still thinking of the problem child, are 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Farrow. Yes, Iam. 

Senator CLark. Ido not blame you. 

— Farrow. But I am thinking of the boy who has a problem at 8, 
15, or 16, and who because of that may be prevented from going into 
u very constructive experience, and I am saying, please, let us not pre- 
clude him. The Army had to face this same thing. The military 
services had to face this same thing, and they found they could absorb 
many of these young men who had had a delinquency experience and 
yet who turned out very well, as their growth goes on and they get 
beyond this. 

I say let us not shut them out because of a juvenile court experience. 

Mr. Worr. Senator Clark, I anticipate perhaps when the conserva- 
tion agencies appear, they, too, might have some recommendations, 
and it seems to me we will have two problems before us. 

One is: Do we have to give more attention to the youth aspect / 
And secondly: Will the conservationists feel that some different 
method of representation will be necessary for them ? 

Mr. Farrow. We straddled this in Pennsylvania, I may say, with 
our delinquency camps. The department of forests and water pro- 
vides the facilities and supervises the work, determines what projects 
the boys shall work on. The department of public welfare supervises 
the living of the boys in forests and waters property. They are the 
landlord, we are merely the tenant. 

Our responsibility 1s the boys, the discipline, the living, feeding, 
and recreation. Forest and water supervises all of the work. 

Senator Crark. It works out pretty well. 

Mr. Farrow. Well, there are frictions and problems, yes: but it 
works out pretty well. 

We know nothing about trees, reclamation, and forestry conserva- 
tion. They know a lot about boys. Their men are very helpful in 
the work supervision. These foresters are a very good influence on 
the boys in the work situations. 

Senator Ranpoteu. They were in the original CCC program. 

Mr. Farrow. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotren. And very effective. 

Mr. Farrow. They are today. 

We are very happy to turn our boys over to the men from the de- 
partment of forests and waters so they can give them the skill and 
knowledge and training in an area of work that we are not competent 
to do. 
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Senator CLark. .Are your people living with the boys ‘ 

Mr. Farrow. Yes, sir; 24 hours a day. 

Senator Ranpotps. Thank you, Mr. Farrow. 

Mr. Farrow. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Mr. Danstedt. 

(The letter from Ernest W. Burgess, dated May 5, 1959, follows :) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
Chicago, 1U., May 8, 1959. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JENNINGS: I very much regret that I am unable to be present 
at the hearing of 8.812. May I therefore express by letter my warm support 
of this measure and its value to the welfare of youth and of the Nation. 

The basis of this judgment goes back to the time of the depression and my par- 
ticipation in a study of the results of the study of the civilian conservation pro- 
gram. I helped in the training of interviewers of the youth who had had ex- 
perience in the program and read many of the interviews obtained from the 
youth. 

Almost all the replies of the youth were most favorable. They had all gained 
in health. They greatly appreciated their contact with nature. They were proud 
of their part in the achievements of the program. They felt that they had ma- 
tured. Many voluntarily stated that the experience had checked the beginnings 
of a delinquent career. 

For nearly 50 years I have been a student of delinquency and crime. I have 
participated in projects for the prevention and treatment of delinquency and 
erime. Treatment in the usual type of institution has been a failure. Among 
the few successful methods which have succeeded are the CCC program and simi- 
lar construction programs with small groups of youth. 

The program incorporated in bill 812 if enacted into law is certain to check the 
rising tide of juvenile delinquency. We now have enough knowledge to adopt 
programs that will effectively control delinquency. Continuing studies should 
of course be made. But our major effort should go into projects which like the 
proposed one in this bill apply the knowledge which we now have. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST W. BURGESS, 
Professor Emeritus, University of Chicago. 


IDENTIFYING INFORMATION, ERNEST W. BURGESS 


At present, professor emeritus, formerly professor of sociology, and from 
1946-52, chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

Life member, Chicago Crime Commission. 

Board member, Chicago area project, a neighborhood program for the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


Member at present, Advisory Committee on the Revision of the Criminal Code, 
American Law Institute. 


Formerly president, Chicago Academy of Criminology. 
Former president, American Sociological Society. 


Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Randolph Wise. 
Mr. Wise. Good morning, Senator. 
Senator Ranpotrn. Mr. Wise. 


STATEMENT OF RANDOLPH WISE, COMMISSIONER OF WELFARE, 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Wise. Yes; my name is Randolph E. Wise. I am commis- 
sioner of the Philadelphia Department of Public Welfare. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Chairman, could I interject 

Senator Ranpoupu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ciark. A note of Auld Lang Syne into these hearings ? 

When I first took office as mayor of Philadelphia, in 1952, I found it 
pretty badly broken down and quite unimaginative, the city welfare 
department desperately in need of rehabilitation, of a man of intelli- 
vence and vigor who would pick something up off the floor and make 
2 municipal disgrace into something we could be proud of. 

We were very fortunate indeed to find Mr. Wise, very able and 
willing to take on the job. He came from a background of deep ex- 
perience in the Federal parole and probationary system. He has 
been commissioner of welfare since the early days of 1952. 

I do not think I am gilding the lily when I say his reputation is 
straight across the country and today he is recognized for what he is, 
one of the ablest, best, and most imaginative directors of welfare in 
any city of the country. 

I am sure it is safe to say that he will be of great help to the 
committee. 

Senator Ranpotpn. We are glad to hear you, Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
very much, Senator Clark. 

I was going to say initially that I am very happy to be here to lend 
my support to this bill. I am doubly happy now for having heard 
that very extravagant encomium. 

If it please the members of the committee, I am indeed grateful for 
this opportunity to express my support for Senate bill 812. 

The provisions of this bill provide a new instrument in my opinion 
for dealing with the problems of youth. 

Only if we develop new creative and imaginative means for dealing 
with our youth can we meet the challenge constructively. I think 
Senate bill 812 envisions such a new and imaginative program. 

The new Census Bureau projections indicate that our national 
population will reach 270 millions within the next, 22 to 24 years. 
Our urban areas will increase by 100 million people and thus double 
their present population. 

Size alone is Only one variable in this population expansion. The 
age distribution will shift markedly. The number of aged will in- 
crease substantially. The number of middle aged, those between 25 
and 45, in that period which represent the most productive years, 
will remain relatively constant. 

This means that there will be an increased burden upon the labor 
force now entering their thirties, for it will fall to them to bear the 
support of the much larger population of young and old. 

The most striking changes will occur among the young. In the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area alone, those under 24 will increase by 
500,000 during the next decade. 

The increase of teenagers will be truly startling as the huge numbers 
of those born during the postwar years reach adolescence. At present 
there are in Philadelphia more than 140,000 males between the ages of 
15 and 24. There are 81,000 of this age group in the labor force. 
In 1970 there will be more than 213,000 males between the ages of 15 
and 24 and 111,000 in th labor force. 

Thus, it is easy to see that there will be tremendous pressures for in- 
creased employment. within this age group. 

The vast majority of our youth will become steadily employed and 
will become the solid citizens of the future. 

41258—59—9 
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However, there is no doubt that some of our youth will require 
special attention and help. There are bound to be a number of young 
men who have not found themselves socially, economically, or voca- 
tionally. They are of an age group in which there is the greatest 
incidence of delinquency. 

We must make plans so that we are prepared to deal with this group. 

Unemployment is still high in Philadelphia despite the recovery. 
We had 139,000 unemployed in March of 1959. This is about 8 wor kers 
out of every 100. Unemployment is heavy among minority groups. 
We are told that discrimination is not so much a factor as is the fact 
that a majority of the minority groups fall within the unskilled and 
semiskilled classifications, the two groups hardest hit by unemploy- 
ment. 

At present, there are 54,000 boys and girls in the city between the 
ages of 16 and 18, and about 8 percent of them have jobs, but in 1953, 18 
percent were unemployed. 

Some pupils who have exhausted their capacity for education, who 
would ordinarily quit school at 16 and go to work, are unable to find 
jobs. Thus they stay in school and in some cases where frustration 
becomes too much, they dev elop into disciplinary problems. 

We must discover some way of finding employment for these youths, 
and it is my belief this bill provides such an answer. 

Employment, however, is not the only answer to the dilemma of some 
of our youths. They need employment- plus. Plus represents an op- 
portunity to develop healthy attitudes toward themselves an ap- 
preciation of their own worth, so that they can respect the worth and 
the rights and the property of others. 

This can only be accomplished through providing an environment 
where they are exposed to adults whom they respect and with whom 
they can establish and maintain healthy, wholesome relationships. 

The program of the Youth Conservation Corps must not only pro- 
vide healthful, outdoor training and employment, but must recognize 
the importance of the individual development of each enrollee. "This 
should be given recognition in the way the camps are staffed and in the 
quality of supervision given the youth. 

Only then will the Youth Conservation Corps have an impact on 
the problems of our disadvantaged young men, and although the pro- 
gram is not intended to provide training and employment for de- 
linquents, it can be an important factor in the prevention of de- 
linquency and crime. 

Work camp experience has shown that some young people from 
minority groups equate success with the art of obtaining the greatest 
material reward for the least possible effort. This equation was 
greatly evident in their work habits. Their deep fear of being taken 
advantage of by society caused them to react violently to anything 
which they felt to be unfair. 

At the same time they were extremely responsible to just treatment 
and were anxious to maintain a close and friendly relationship with 
the staff who supervised them. 

The work camp can provide continued leadership sorely needed by 
these young people and offer them an incentive to obtain the education 
and training necessary to enable them to become productive members 
of society. 
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The Youth Conservation Corps should not be the same as the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which was a product of the depression 
and whose major purpose it was to employ young men from relief 
families in order to get money back to those families. 

This is still an important item; nevertheless, youth problems in 
1959 are much different from what they were during the thirties. 

Senator CLarkK. Could I interrupt for a minute, Mr. Chairman 4 

Senator Ranpoteu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Wise, if you were in charge of drafting regula- 
tions for enrollment in the corps, how would you set up the qualifica- 
tions for membership in the corps ¢ 

Mr. Wise. 1 think the age bracket listed is appropriate. I think 
there should be some needs test. I think there should be, from the 
local point of view, a screening device whereby selection could be 
initiated by some local authority and that 

Senator CLark. Public or private / d 

Mr. Wiser. Pardon me, sir? 

Senator CLark. Public or private? 

Mr. Wise. I would say public—that related to the overall obvious 
qualifications of good health, reasonably good mental equipment, the 
potential for development, under supervision and guidance, it would 
be related quite closely to the financial status of the family. 

Senator CLark. But no disqualification for court record; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Wiser. I could not help but overhear the questions put to Mr. 
Farrow, and I have views on that, Senator Clark; if I may at this 
time, I would like to expound them. 

Senator Crark. That is what you are down here for, Mr. Wise, to 
give us your views. 

Mr. Wise. I would feel that it would be unfortunate if this became 
delinquency oriented. I do not think there is any need of it whatso- 
ever. I do not think one should overlook its tremendous preventive 
socuiiglcomanth 

Senator CLark. What do you say to the story of Mr. Farrow and 
au number of the other experts in this field that the incidence of 
delinquency arises at an age far younger than 16, so that there is not 
too much preventive tec hnique in this thing? A kid who showed 
signs of going bad before he is 16, and has not, is not too apt to go 
bad after 16. When I say go bad that is a pretty general phrase, I 
appreciate that. 

Mr. Wiser. I would agree that the propensity manifests itself ear- 
lier. But I must admit I have known of a lot of delinquents and 
future criminals who had their first encounter with the law at the 
age of 16,17, and upward. 

Senator CLrark. You do not think the pattern is irrevocably set 
at age 7 ¢ 

Mr. Wise. I do not think we could be that qualified in our state- 
ment. 

Senator Crark. I diverted you and I apologize for it. To get you 
back, you say this program should not. be delinquency oriented and 
yet I take it that you would not exclude individuals because they 


have been before juvenile court. How would you answer that 
problem ? 
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Mr. Wisr. Senator Clark, I see it no differently from my experience 
in the Federal probation and parole system whereby we approached 
an employer in the interest of a young man on probation or in the 
interest of a young man in prison yet to be released on parole. 
We could ai ide in most cases a dossier on that individual, setting 
for his weaknesses and strength and capacity for development at a 
much better degree than that employer could receive from an ordinary 
employment service. 

I think the same should apply here, that. for consideration of such 
a youngster with a police or court record the recommendation should 
come from a qualified court, a qualified probation service, not a serv- 
ice that is prone to look upon this as a dumping ground, as an easy 
out to have something done with each of the members of the case- 
load, but a competent probation staff that would give an objective 
and accurate evaluation as to the appropriateness of this young man 
participating in this particular program. 

Now I do not think that ratio would disturb in the least the ratio 
between the youngsters who get into trouble in the community and the 
youngsters who do not get into trouble, and roughly we are talking 
about between 2 and 3 percent of a school population that will get 
into trouble. 

Senator CiarKk. So would you end up with an enrollment which 
had, let us say, 10 percent or less of the enrollees who had been be- 
fore a juvenile court. 

Mr. Wiser. I would hate very much to be held to a percentage of 
those who have some conflict with the law. I would rather base 
my criteria on the knowledge that the court has of this youngster 
the youngster’s adjustment to an initial period of probation, and if 
in a caseload or probationers 75 percent are questionable and 25 per- 
cent are doing a pretty fair job, are responding to the sapervenren 
that is being given them, then I would feel that any within that 2: 
percent would be appropriate for this program. 

Senator CiarK. I do not want to force you too far, but this bill 
calls for a corps of 150,000 younger people. Would you think that 
the job was being done that should be done if when you got through 
with enrollments you had 100,000 who had been before the court on 
one occasion or another? Would you think that would be over- 
loading it and you would be better off with the number of enrollees 
if the total corps were somewhere in the neighborhood of 25,000 or 
30,000% Ido not want to press you for a definitive answer. 

The problem raised by Mr. Farrow that confronts this committee 

Are we going to put the emphasis on trying to straighten out 
on who have been in trouble with the law or are we going to have 
a different emphasis? 

Mr. Wise. My approach to the bill has been one that it is very 
general in nature, directed towards the interests of youth, not any 
particular independent kind of youth, but youth generally. 

On that premise I would say that the preponderance of those partici- 
pating would be those not having had court or police experience. 

I must add again, however, that it is a device designed to reach all 
youths, all youths who have a particular kind of need and for that 
reason I would not discriminate against the youngster who has had 
some conflict with the law but having had that court experience gives 
evidence of leading a more productive type of life. 
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Senator CLark. From where you sit I assume this corps would be 
integrated racially, would it not? 

Mr. Wise. I would certainly think so, yes, sir. 

Later in my statement I had intended to take the liberty of describ- 
ing to the committee something akin that we are developing in Phila- 
delphia on a rather modest scale. 

Shall I proceed, sir? 

Senator Ranpotrn. Yes, if you will. 

Mr. Wise. It is important to recognize that the idea of a work 
camp or camp in general may be distasteful to certain urban youths 
past the age of 16. Many of them would have serious reservations 
about leaving their homes, no matter how inadequate these homes may 
he acc ording | to accepted standards. 

However, I believe that with the proper interpretation and re- 
cruitment these objectives could be overcome. 

From reading the bill I get the impression that the Youth Con- 
servation Corps program will be administered and operated directly 
by the Federal Government. I am not sure that this is the wisest 
administrative plan. It is very important, I think, to involve the 
States in this program directly. This will make it possible for the 
Youth Conservation Corps efforts to fit into programs which are 
presently being carried out along similar lines in some States, 

It is also important to involve local agencies, particularly in the 
area of selection. Perhaps it might be well to consider the possibility 
of making available to the States funds so that they could develop 
their own programs and thus keep the boys closer to their home com- 
munities. 

Another possibility is that of providing funds for limited programs 
in local communities for boys up to 18 years of age, and it is at this 
point, members of the committee, that I would like to describe an 
effort that is just about to get underway in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia is blessed with a tremendously attractive park con- 
tained within the city limits, a park that is well in excess of four 
thousand acres. 

Senator Cuark. I believe it is the largest city park in the world. 

Mr. Wise. That is my understanding, Senator Clark. 

We came upon an idea of prov iding a kind of work program for 
certain young boys; a type of work which if not done by such a group 
would not be done at all. 

Senator Cuiark. Mr. Wise, let me interrupt again to get in the 
record the fact that this park contained a substantial area of wood- 
land along Pennypack Creek and that this gives it in many aspects 
us being a land area a long way from great metropolitan city. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. It is further distinctive in that these wooded 
areas you describe, Senator, are quite far removed from local housing, 
which was indeed one of the factors in our consideration. 

The boys to be selected would not necessarily be delinquent boys. 
They would not be committed to this program by any court and cer- 
tainly I would include that in recommendations here—that for this 
particular program, youngsters not be committed to it. 

These young men would be selected by a committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the board of education, of the municipal court, of our 
own welfare department, of the juvenile aid division of the police 
department, and of labor. 
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The criteria would be pretty much the same as I have outlined; 
that there would have to be a need; that there would have to be prom- 
ise of future gains by virtue of having been exposed to this program 
of becoming acquainted with good work habits, with being made ac- 
quainted with good care of tools; that their stay would be brief in the 
hope of involving as man boys as possible, no young man remaining 
more than 6 months. 

It would be a program initiated during the school year. Hopefully 
the youngsters would work up to 15 hours a week. They would be 
Ee ked up at a centri ul location and provided transportation by the 
board of education transportation facilities. They would be under the 
supervision of one of our supervisors, one of our staff. By that I mean 
our division of youth conservation services. 

Senator CLark. The city department of welfare. 

Mr. Wise. The city department of welfare. 

These voungsters ‘would be delivered to a point in the park where 
they would engage in work. We still have a lot of debris resulting 
from Hazel and other storms—the rutting out of obnoxious weeds, 
the policing of bridle paths, the policing of the picnic areas. 

We are assured by the authorities of Fairmount Park Commission 
that we have suflicient work to keep these young men for a long, long 
time. 

Senator Crark. And insufficient municipal appropriation. 

Mr. Wise. And insufficient municipal appropriation. But putting 
aids in that, Senator, the aids—— 

Senator RanpotpH. You mean since you left / 

Senator CLark. No, we never did have enough. 

Mr. Wise. To compensate for some of that our department is 
responsible for three prisons with large backing facilities, kitchen 
facilities, and a lunch—a substantial lunch could be prepared for the 
boys at one of these institutions. 

A fraternal organization within the community already has made 
available—the Golden Slipper Square Club has already made avail- 
able the coveralls the boys would use while they are employed. 

Senator Ranpoten. Who made those available. 

Mr. Wiser. It is a fraternal organization, sir, known as the Golden 
Slipper Square Club, a group of businessmen whose primary objec- 
tive is char ity in one form or another. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wise. These boys would be under constant supervision. But 
when they get in the park and are assigned their work, they then 
would fall under the technical supervision of the park personnel. 

We will initially appoint 5 groups of 10 and are very hopeful that 
many young men will be able to participate in this program, that the 
family will benefit by their participation, and that they themselves 
will be able to have that extra dollar or two which is so important to 
a young teenaged fellow growing up today. 

Incidentally it is not considered a work program. They would 
be given financial awards instead of salaries, as such. Those awards 
will be roughly tantamount to about 50 cents an hour; but the amount 
to be received by the youngster will be determined by his evalua- 
tion, which will be the responsibility of his ares: 

Senator CLtark. Who is picking up the check? 
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Mr. Wiser. It will come, Senator, within the appropriation that 
was made to the welfare department for the youth conservation 
commission program. 

Senator CLark. What is the total cost ¢ 

Mr. Wise. We estimate this cost $25,000. 

Senator CLark. For 1 year? 

Mr. Wisr. For 1 year; yes, sir. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to say that depending upon 
our military manpower requirements, it might be desirable to con- 
sider the Youth Conservation Corps as a means of youths meeting 
their military bl calitee: Perhaps it could be offered as a partial 
alternative to military service. 

In summary, Senate bill 812 is an important and highly construe- 
tive piece of legislation because it will provide for, No. 1, extensive 
conservation and improvements of natural resources such as reforest 
station, forest protection, soil conservation, range rehabilitation, flood 
control, reclamation, and drainage. 

No. 2, it will provide an opportunity for young men who have be- 
come hopeless and sometimes desperate for an opportunity not only 
to support themselves through orderly and useful work but to help 
out their equally needy families. It will result in physical, mental, 
and spiritual growth for a large number of our disadvantaged young 
men. 

It will provide an easement of economic pressures in areas of 
unemp yloyment of young males. It will provide another resource in 
the whole constellation of resources that are needed to meet and solve 
the problems of our youth. 

For the pleasure of appearing before you, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, 1 am indeed very grateful. 

If there are any questions, I would be happy to answer them if I can. 

Senator Ranxpotru. Mr. Wise, your testimony is very helpful. 
You have given us suggestions based upon a program that is antici- 
pated within a State or city, which has a bearing here in possibk 
regulatory revisions which we might. set up under the pending pro- 
gram. It would seem advisable. 

Senator Clark, you were associated with Mr. Wise and know him 
well. Would you desire to question / 

Senator CLark. Just one question, Senator. 

I, too, think Mr. Wise’s testimony will be very helpful to the com- 
mittee. I was confident it would be. 

Mr. Wise, the bill as presently drawn contemplates that this Youth 
Conservation Corps will work entirely on Federal lands. Would 
that be feasible within the limits of your experience in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, so far as our Commonwealth is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Wisr. Senator, I feel that there would be real advantage to 
some modification which would allow this program on lands other than 
Federal lands. I would like to feel that the future would hold a pos- 
sibility for Federal funds to enable us to expand the program in the 
pi ' k that I described a moment ago. 

I do not think that Phik adelphia youth, for example, would be 
terribly disadvantaged if that restriction is held to. 

I would feel that although there is not an abundance of such lands 
in the Pennsylvania area, that we are not awfully far from areas 
where it may be located. 
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Senator Ciark. On the other hand, we have an enormous number 
of State lands in Pennsylvania, some of them quite adjacent, with 
areas of substantial unemployment. It has been my view that we 
ought to try to figure out some way to include State lands. 

Governor Lawrence suggested the possibility that privately owned 
lands could be utilized where the landowner was going to make contri- 
bution to the conservation work which would ‘probably benefit the 
entire watershed, in addition to just the land and the landowner. 

Do you have any thinking about that? You see, Philadelphia boys 
will probably have to go to the Allegheny National Forests or Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Mr. Wise. Where in reality there is much State land much closer 
to Philadelphia that is equally in need of this conservation program. 

Senator CLark. That is right. 

Mr. Wise. I would hope, sir, that some modification of the bill 
could be effected so as to provide that accommodation, and even go 
further to provide some support for the effort 1 described if proved 
successful after the start. 

Senator CLark. I want to come to that. Do you think, knowing 
what you do about Philadelphia’s finances and the availability of 
funds for the welfare department, that there would be interest in a 
matching fund provision if your experiment should turn out to be 
successful in Fairmount Park? That might be expanded into a larger 
concept with the assistance of Federal funds, assuming the city would 
put up each year a matching commitment. 

Mr. Wise. Senator Clark, Philadelphia for service to children gets 
no Federal funds, and I do not think it has been derelict in the advance 
of funds in the interests of dependent, neglected, and otherwise handi- 
capped children. 

As a matter of fact, its expenditures exceed $10 million anually, 
which is substantially more than all of the rest of the State put 
together. 

If there is validity in this program—and I am convinced there 
is—I think it would behoove Federal and/or State authorities to lend 
a hand to Philadelphia in its effort to make life a little better for its 
young people, and I would think that if it were possible, at all, 
an appropriation to underwrite this Fairmount Park Commission 
program would be a very valid appropriation coming from the Federal] 
(yovernment. 

If an appropriation is necessary, then I think that participation 
between the State and the Federal Government would likewise be 
valid. 

Senator CLiarK. On the other side of the fence, S. 812 calls for an 
annual appropriation of $375 million for Federal funds. I think we 
all, in the light of the present financial climate in Washington, cer- 
tainly at the other end of the avenue, may be a little skeptical as to our 
chances of getting any such sum enacted into law. If you could tie 
in this thing in a way in which State and local governments could 
come into the picture to the extent that they were willing to provide 
matching grants, you could perhaps expand the program very sub- 
stantially. 

Now, I know the States and localities are hard pressed, but I sus- 
pect you would have been just as much interested in putting $25,000 
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into this Fairmount Park project if you were matching another $25,- 
000 from the Federal Government ¢ 

Mr. Wise. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Mr. Wise. You have been very 
helpful. 

Mr. Wisr. Thank you, Senator. ; 

Senator CLark (presiding pro tempore). Mr. George H. Weber, 
representing the Youth Conservation of the State of Minnesota, will 
be our next witness. 

Mr. Weber, would you come forward ? 

We are very happy to have you here. I note that you are presently 
an employee of HEW;; is that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. WEBER, REPRESENTING YOUTH CON- 
SERVATION COMMISSION, STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Weser. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. Do they know you are here / 

Mr. Weser. Yes, they do. 

Senator CLtark. You are not speaking for them, are you ? 

Mr. Weser. That is right. 

Senator CLarK. You have a statement here, Mr. Weber, which, if it 
is agreeable to you, I would like to have printed in the record at this 
point in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE H. WEBER, FORMER DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT, MINNESOTA YOUTH CONSERVATION COMMISSION, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
ON THE MINNESOTA CAMP PROGRAM 


It is a pleasure to appear before the Subcommittee on the Youth Conservation 
Corps of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare as a former staff 
member of the Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission. 

The youth conservation commission is a department of State government 
charged with the responsibilities of preventing and controlling delinquency. One 
division of the department, the division of diagnosis and treatment, contains 
(1) the reception-diagnostic centers, (2) the training schools, and (3) the 
forestry camps. All of the children come to the reception-diagnostic centers 
for study and subsequent placement in one of the institutions or camps or per- 
haps parole, after their commitment from the courts. 

I was director of this division for approximately 414 years. My current posi- 
tion is with the Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as a consultant on diagnostic and clinical 
treatment services in institutions. 

My appearance here today is at the request of the subcommittee and as a citi- 
zen and former staff member of the Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission 
and not as a representative of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

My comments will be directed to the Minnesota forestry camp program. 
Minnesota currently has three camps. They are all for delinquents or youthful 
offenders and each was established to serve a different age group. The Willow 
River forestry camp was set up for the young adult, 18 to 21 years of age. 
The Thistledew Lake forestry camp was started for the older juvenile, 16 to 18 
years of age. The St. Croix forestry camp is being developed for the younger 
juvenile, 14 to 16 years of age. As indicated earlier, all of the juveniles and 
young adults are placed in these camps after study in a reception-diagnostic cen- 
ter. Thus, the camps serve a specialized group of youth. 

The first camp opened in 1951. The second camp was added in 1955. In 1957, 
the legislature appropriated funds to build the third camp and that facility will 
open July 1 of this year. All of the camps have a capacity for a maximum of 
60 boys or young men; are open, no guards or fences; all of them have working 
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agreements between the youth conservation commission and the State conserva- 
tion department; all have a variety of activities in their program besides conser- 
vation work. 

The first camp was established for the youthful offenders. It is located sev- 
eral miles from Willow River approximately 40 miles southwest of Duluth. It 
had been the former site of a Civilian Conservation Corps (hereafter referred to 
as CCC) camp. It is in a State forest and adjacent to a State nursery. 

The original CCC buildings were renovated and provided the quarters for this 
camp from its start until this last year when new and permanent construction— 
a part of a master plan to completely rebuild the camp—began replacing the 
original buildings. 

The camp is staffed by 13 full-time employees: a superintendent, his assist- 
ant, 6 counselors, 3 night watchmen who also take care of the camp's mainte- 
nance, a cook, and a secretary. Part-time commercial and vocational personnel 
are employed to teach evening classes. In addition to these people, the con- 
servation department provides the work supervision for the boys. 

The program includes a variety of activities: work, recreation, education, 
counseling, and religious services. As this Camp is closely associated with the 
nursery, most of the boys’ daily activities revolve around the nursery program : 
planting and transplanting trees, preparing seedbeds, planting seeds, weeding 
the seedlings, digging, packing, and shipping young trees. They also do other 
‘conservation work: sawmill work, make snow fencing, collect and process tree 
seed, and do timber stand improvement work. 

The second camp is located in a State forest at the Thistledew Lake. It is 
in the Iron Range country, approximately 40 miles from Hibbing. Unlike Wil- 
low River it was built for the 16- to 18-year-old juvenile. The staff pattern is 
similar, with one exception. Here the work supervision is directly under the 
control of the camp instead of under the department of conservation. However, 
the technical layout and final checking is done by the conservation personnel. 
The program varies from the Willow River camp in that greater emphasis is 
placed on timber stand iniprovement work, work in the development of parks 
and projects that aim to develop and conserve wildlife, such as stream develop- 
ment and feeding grounds for wild animals. The camp at Willow River has 
done some of these projects too: however, the majority of their work is in the 
nursery. Although the camp at Thistledew Lake was located on the site of a 
former CCC camp, the majority of the current buildings were moved to the 
site from Hibbing where they. previously had composed the veterans housing 
project following World War II. These buildings are currently being replaced 
by permanent structures. 

The third camp is located in the St. Croix State forest, approximately 15 miles 
from Hinkley. It was planned for 14- to 16-year-old boys. It is different than 
the other two camps in several respects. It will have an accredited school 
program that has prevocational as well as academic classes. There will be 
more staff members and their background will be more varied to take care of 
the specialized programing this camp will offer. The camp will have greater 
educational emphasis as it is planned that the boys will be in class 4 or more 
hours a day. Conservation work will include work in the woods, parks, and 
include special activities to develop and preserve game and fish. 

Of course, all of the camps are always ready to fight fires and have accom- 
plished this work with good results. 

In my opinion, the salient lessons learned from the Minnesota experience are 
these: 

I. Master planning the camp program is essential. 

(a) Preliminary exploration and planning must be thorough. The boys who 
could benefit from a camp experience must be identified, at least some aspects 
of their needs described and the types of camps projected to meet the number 
and types. 

(b) The cost of the planned program must be estimated and compared with 
What is or might be available. After financial and program arithmetic is com- 
pleted, that is working out the kind of program that can be sponsored with the 
available funds, a decision should be reached on the general plan to follow. 

(c) A detailed statement of the program must be developed. The goals of 
the camp, what it hopes to accomplish for the boys and for conservation must 
be outlined in detailed, as well as the means to achieve them. These goals and 
the means to achieve them must be set forth on various levels from the central 
office down to the work supervision. Further, the various levels must be inter- 
laced in the plan. 
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(d@) The site and architecture must accommodate the program. The poten- 
tial of an area for conservation must be considered in relation to a community 
hat can provide the camp with some of its necessary services as well as for 
the leisure time of the staff. The location of the camp must be considered in 
relation to the youths’ homes. The architecture must be developed to facilitate 
the program that is planned as well as adapted to the terrain and the climate. 

(ec) Organizational policies must be spelled out. The responsibilities and 
authorities of the different agencies involved in the program must be explicit 
and detailed. 

II. The camp must be an efficient business but at the same time sensitive to 
the needs of the boy. 

(a) Good leadership of camp is absolutely essential; without it a program 
will falter and more serious problems can occur. 

(b) The personnel, particularly those having firsthand contact with the boys, 
must have knowledge of their work and be skilled in their ability to relate 
positively to the boys. 

(c) The camp program must not be all work. It must have balance of work, 
recreation, education, and counseling. 

(d@) The boys need to be screened at admission and given some personal 
counseling while in camp. 

(e) Not all delinquent boys lend themselves to this type of program for a 
variety of reasons and provisions must be made to help them in some other way. 

(f) The boys should be released from the program at a time when they ap- 
pear to have gained the maximum benefit from it. 

(7g) A research program to check the effectiveness of the program is vital. 

Regrettably, I have not had the detailed costs of the camp programs at my 
disposal recently. However, I believe the cost amounted to approximately 
82,000 a year for each boy at Thistledew and Willow River. The cost at St. 
Croix will be higher. These costs are exclusive of any capital expenditure for 
the physical plants. In this connection, the architects estimate indicated that it 
would cost approximately $584,000 to build the St. Croix forestry camp. The 
renovation of the buildings used by the other camps was considerably less. 

Senator Crark. And I would ask you if you would be willing to 
summarize it rather than to read it in view of the fact that I am the 
only member of the subcommittee sitting, and I can assure you I will 
read it, and the other members of the staff will also. 

Mr. Weser. Thank you very much, Senator. 

In view of your remarks, I will just summarize and submit my 
statement for the record. 

You are correct in stating that I was a former staff member of the 
youth conservation commission in Minnesota and my capacity there 
was the director of the division of diagnosis and treatment, which is 
the division within the youth conservation commission. The com- 
mission is a department of State government. The division of diag- 

nosis and treatment contains the institutions, reception-diagnostic 
centers, and camps for juvenile delinquents. 

I speak here today as a former staff member and citizen, and not 
as a representative of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Senator Crark. I think the record should show that we fully ap- 
preciate your position as an employee of one of the departments of 
government, that we are asking you here because of your experience 
in running ¢ amps for young men, that we do not expect you to take a 
position about whether a conservation corps should be activated and 
that we know you do not speak in any way for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Weser. Thank you. 

I have in my material here a brief description of the Minnesota 
camp program which is for juvenile delinquents and the youthful 
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offender. All of the youngsters come to the Youth Conservation 
Commission after commitment from a court. They are placed in a 
diagnostic reception center for 6 weeks to 2 months, for study through 
psychological tests, interviews, observations, the youth’s social history. 
After the study, the boys or young men are transferred to one of the 
institutions, a camp, or placed on parole, 

Now, in the Minnesota system there are three camps. One, Willow 
River, was begun in 1951 and this is the camp for the youthful of- 
fender, the 18- to 2l-vear old. The second camp, Thistledew Lake, 
was started in 1955. This is a camp for the juvenile, 16 to 18 years 
of age. 

In 1957 the legislature appropriated money— 

Senator Ciark. This second camp for boys, is that for boys that 
have been in trouble? 

Mr. Werner. All of the camps are for boys who have been in trouble. 

Senator Ciark. Right. 

Mr. Weser. The difference between the first one and second one 
is that the first one is for the youthful offender 18- to 21-year-old 
youth who comes through a criminal court and the second one is for 
the juvenile 16- to 18-year-old boy who comes through a juvenile 
court. The third one, St. Croix, also is for the juvenile rather than 
for the youthful offender. The construction on the St. Croix Forestry 

Camp was started in 1957. It will serve a younger group of boys, 
perhaps the 14 to 16 years of age group. 

All of the camps have a size of a maximum of 60 boys. They are 
all open. That is, that there are no guards, nor are there any fences 
around the camps. The security is maintained through selecting the 
boys who are most apt to respond positively to the camp, a good | pro- 
gram and high morale. As noted in my prepared statement, the 
leadership and personnel are vital. 

All of the camps have a variety of things in their programs besides 
conservation work, including edueation, recreation, counseling, and 
religious services. In the realm of conservation work at the first 
camp I mentioned, Willow River, most of the boys’ working time is 
spent in a State nursery. 

Senator Car. Are they located on State lands ? 

Mr. Weser. They are located on State lands. 

Senator CrarK. All three? 

Mr. Weser. All three, in State forests. 

As I mentioned, in the first camp the boys spend most of their 
time in nursery work. In the second camp, Thistledew Lake, they 
spend most of their time in timber-stand improvement work. In 
both camps they spend time working in State parks. 

In the third camp, St. Croix, it is planned that the boys will work 
in a State forest doing timber-stand improvement work and also 
working in State parks. 

I think this gives some sketch of the program, perhaps sufficient 
considering the material already submitted for the record. 

Senator Cark. Give us just a word on the nature of supervision 
and how the administration is coordinated between the different. State 
departments. 

Mr. Weser. At the central office level there is a close relationship 
between the Youth Conservation Commission and the State depart- 
ment of conservation. This is set up formally through a written 
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agreement that spells out explicitly and in detail the responsibilities 
of each. Thus the formal relationship is sound and the informal re- 
lationships friendly. 

On the operational level there are different arrangements. First, 
at Willow River, the Youth Conservation Commission is ch: arged 
with the responsibility of operating the camp program as distin- 
cuished from the work program, for which the conservation depart- 
ment has the responsibility. 

There the relationship is close and guided by policies and pro- 
cedures. These means correlate the two and make work an integral 
part of the program. Weekly meetings, conferences, and that kind 
of thing, are held to plan and handle — problems that occur. 

Now, at the second camp, Thistledew Lake, it is somewhat different. 
There, the total program is under the administration of the camp, 
the Youth Conservation Commission Camp, including the direct 
work supervision of the boys. This is related to the conservation 
program by having the conservation people lay out work projects, 

‘heck the progress of the work, from a technic ‘al conservation view- 
point, not in terms of managing the boys. They also, of course, give 
guida ince and help from their technical knowledge and skill and look 
the project over at the time of its completion. The supervision of 
the boys’ day-to-day work is handled by the staff Youth Conservation 
Commission Camp. Conferences and meetings are held to plan and 
work out problems—like at Willow River. 

Senator CLiark. I wonder if you could get hold of a copy of the 
agreement for us between the Youth Conservation Commission and 
the other State departments you mentioned so we could see how it 
works out. 

Mr. Weber. Yes, Iam sure I can get that. 

Senator CLarK. Do that, and I ‘will ask you to submit it for the 
record. 

(The information referred to was subsequently submitted for the 
record, as follows :) 

May 20, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senator, West Virginia, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: In accordance with a request forwarded by Dr. 
George H. Weber, consultant on diagnostic and clinical treatment services in in- 
stitutions, we are forwarding a copy of the Youth Conservation Act, section 
242.37 of which permits the establishment of forestry camps. We are also 
enclosing a copy of the agreement which was drawn up between the Youth 
Conservation Commission and the conservation department regarding the ad- 
ministration of the camp program. 

The per capita cost of our camp at Willow River, Minn., was, in the fiscal 
year July 1, 1957, to June 80, 1958, $1,735.92, and the total expenditure for 
this 60-boy camp was $104,155.07. During this period, however, the boys con- 
tributed to the forestry nursery 71,448 hours of work for which our department 
of conservation would have expended $102,885.12 if it had hired civilian labor at 
*1.44 per hour. 

It is the opinion also of those who had experience with both the civilian 
labor and our youth that the boys are able to accomplish more in the same 
period of time than the civilian laborers. During this same period the boys 
eontributed over 1,900 hours for the eutting of a right-of-way through the 
State forest for a road, telephone, and power lines to a site upon which a 
third camp is now under construction. Another 1,800 hours were spent in 
maintenance and repairs at the camp. 

The per capita cost at the Thistledew Lake Camp was $1,805.55. This camp is 
farther north and consequently has a higher fuel bill. It is farthest from sup 
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ply stations, and the transportation costs are reflected in all things purchased 
for the camp. The return to the State is approximately the same as that of the 
Willow River Camp. 

It will be remembered that these camps are for committed felons and juvenile 
delinquents and that the staff ratio to camper is approximately 1 to 4. It is 
doubtful that a camp for boys who have not been committed would need to run 
quite this high. Furthermore, it is well to remember that we are able to 
measure the man-hours given to the conservation program. This work, when 
figured at the $1.44 per hour rate which is paid civilians, indicates’ that ac- 
tually the return to the State more than offsets the operaion cost. 

The department of forestry states that having a trained firefighting force al- 
Ways available is an asset for which there can be no accurate financial evaluation. 
Five fires were extinguished by the boys at the Thistledew Lake Camp during 
the spring of this year, any one of which, if permitted a good start, would have 
cost the State hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

If there is any further information which you need, we would be most happy 
to furnish it. 

Sincerely, 
A. WHITTIER Day, Chairman. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE YOUTH CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, DIVISION OF FORESTRY 


I. At the request of the Governor and in accordance with laws of 1953, chap- 
ter 741, section 14, the following agreement has been prepared covering the 
operation of the youth conservation commission forestry camp: 

1. The division of forestry is responsible for the development and main- 
tenance of a program for the preservation, improvement, and expansion of 
the forests within the State of Minnesota. 

2. The youth conservation commission is responsible for the development 
of programs leading to the rehabilitation of children and youths committed 
to its care. 

3. In order that the division of forestry and the youth conservation com- 
mission may achieve their respective objectives through the program of 
the youth conservation commission camp at Willow River, and, in order 
that the division of forestry and the youth conservation commission may 
more clearly understand the respective role of each, the following agree- 
ment is developed by the director of the division of forestry and the director 
of the youth conservation commission. 

II. It is mutually agreed by both agencies that: 

1. The basic function of the youth conservation commission forestry 
camp is the rehabilitation of the youth conservation commission wards 
assigned to the youth conservation commission camp. 

2. The basic function of the division of forestry is the development of a 
work program for the youth conservation commission wards. The assign- 
ment of the wards to the various forestry projects, to be adapted to the 
needs and physical abilities of the wards, will be determined by the youth 
conservation commission forestry camp staff. 

3. The youth conservation commission forestry camp superintendent, 
through the youth conservation commission counselor and forestry super- 
visor, will be jointly responsible for the supervision of the youth conserva- 
tion commission wards on all forestry work projects. The forestry super- 
visor, however, shall have no disciplinary responsibility over such wards. 
He shall report all infractions of rules and regulations to the camp super- 
intendent who shall then take the necessary disciplinary action immedi- 
ately upon investigation of the report. It is agreed that the forestry per- 
sonnel at the nursery may remove the ward from the project and turn him 
over to the youth conservation camp personnel for disciplining. 

4. Both agencies will exchange memorandums on youth conservation 
commission camp administrative matters. All memorandums, directives, 
or notices emanating from either of the central offices of the division of 
forestry or the youth conservation commission directed to the camp super- 
intendent or the nursery superintendent relating to the carrying out of all 
or any parts of this agreement shall be exchanged between the above 
mentioned. 

5. The division of forestry supervisory personnel may shift youth conserva- 
tion commission wards from job to job in such a manner as to provide the 
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division of forestry with the most efficient labor force possible consistent 
with the needs of the individual ward. 

6. Quarterly work plans shall be prepared by the youth conservation 
commission camp superintendent covering camp Main work and by the 
forestry supervisor covering forestry projects. These work plans shall be 
reviewed by both agencies and an approved copy returned to the camp 
superintendent and the forestry supervisor. 

7. Monthly conferences will be held with both agencies and the day 
designated will be the first Friday of each month. 

Ill. The department of conservation, division of forestry, agrees to— 

1. Appoint one person to represent the division of forestry with sufficient 
authority subject to final approval of the director of the division of forestry 
to make all decisions necessary for the joint administration of the camp 
and carrying out of this agreement: 

2. Supply and furnish to the youth conservation commission for the purpose 
of maintaining a youth conservation camp, the buildings, fixed equipment, 
and the furnishing of what is known as the WPA camp located in the General 
Andrews Nursery at Willow River, where there shall be maintained a pri- 
mary youth conservation camp and such spike camps operating from this pri- 
mary camp as may be mutually agreed upon by both agencies ; 

3. Supply and make available all tools, supplies, and equipment needed 
on the works projects. 

IV. The youth conservation commission agrees to— 

1. Appoint one person to represent the youth conservation commission 
with sufficient authority subject to final approval of the director of the youth 
conservation Commission, to make all decisions necessary for the joint admin- 
istration of the camp and carrying out of this agreement ; 

2. Make available a designated number of wards to the division of forestry 
for work projects in proportion to the total camp population at any given 
time and will be determined in order to give the maximum amount of youth- 
days for forestry projects, taking into consideration that a minimum of six 
youths will be assigned to camp maintenance for such duties as KP, laundry, 
maintenance, etc., and all taking into consideration the camp sicklist. All 
camp projects will be included in the quarterly work plan. The workday 
shall run from 8 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. with a 45-minute lunch period. A 40-hour 
week will be the normal workweek except in emergencies—on fires, flood 
control, or the seasonal packing and seeding periods in the nursery. Com- 
pensatory time will be provided for time worked during emergency periods. 

3. That the rehabilitation of youth conservation commission wards, their 
maintenance, control, and supervision, as well as the scheduling of work as- 
signments, shall be the responsibility of the youth conservation commis- 
sion. Any changes, modification, or revocation of such assignments as men- 
tioned above shall be worked out jointly by the two directors. Final respon- 
sibility for the assignment of duties of the camp staff and wards of the 
youth conservation commission related to the rehabilitation of these wards 
shall rest with the director of the youth conservation commission. 

V. This agreement may be amended by the mutual consent of the parties 

whose signatures are affixed. 

Dated this __.._- OF OE ance en Bias Sin scenent 

A. WHITTIER Day. 
CLARENCE PROUT. 

Senator CLark. Tell us a little bit about how the boys are selected. 

Mr. Weser. As | indicated earlier, all of the boys come to a 

youth conservation commission reception-diagnostic center after com- 
mitment from a court. They are in this center for approximately 6 
weeks to 2 months, at which time they are studied. This means that 
their case history Is gone over in close detail, that they are observed, 
that they are interviewed, and that they are tested, and this material 
is reviewed in total form. Those boys who have interest as well as 
some apparent aptitude and need for this kind of experience then are 
transferred to a camp. 

The people in the reception-diagnostic centers are generally looking 

for the more stable boys, the boys who are less impulsive, perhaps, than 
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many others, less physically aggressive, at least destructively aggres- 
sive, boys who can relate at least with some degree of interest and ] per- 
sonal warmth to others about them—boys as well as staff—boys who 
are not too antagonistic to authority, who have some desire to change. 
Obviously, boys who might set fires, have serious sexual problems, be 
highly prone to running away would not be selected. 

These are the general kinds of criteria that the staff in the centers 
use in selecting boys. 

Senator CLark. Thank you, sir. 

Now I note a very valuable summary at the end of your statement 
as to the necessity of planning, Just what has to be planned, the atmos- 
phere that needs to be created and some figures on costs which will be 
very helpful to us. 

Would you say as a result of your experience that this Minnesota 
effort has been successful ? 

Mr. Weser. Yes. I think the camp program is a vital program, 

both in respect to the delinquency program for the youth that it serves, 
as well as the development and conservation of the natural resources 
of the State. The boys respond well to a setting where they are in 
small groups, where the interpersonal relationships with the other boys 
and staff is good and where specialized help, such as counseling, is 
wvailable to them. 

Senator Cuark. Has any check been run as to what happens with 
hoys when they get through with the camps ? 

Mr. Werner. Yes. The last count showed approximately 85 percent 
of the boys were making it. 

Senator CLark. When you say “making it,” were turning out to 
be reasonably good citizens? 

Mr. Weser. That is right; not in further conflict with the law. At 
least not sufficiently in conflict to have to be returned to an insti- 
tution. 

Senator CLark. That isa pretty high percentage when you consider 
100 percent of them had been in conflict with the law’ before they 
went there. 

Mr. Weser. That is right. I think this speaks well of the camp 
program. I think in all fairness to the procedure of evaluation, it 
must be recognized that these boys were carefully screened before they 
were engaged in the camp program. 

Senator Clark. You took the best. 

Mr. Weser. That is right. 

Senator Crark. What do the conservation people say as to the ben- 
efit that came out of the work program ? 

Mr. Weser. The conservation people as a whole are very high on 
the program. 

I had a day-to-day working relationship with the director of the 
forestry division and he and his division were in full support of the 
program. This was demonstrated daily as well as on special occa- 
sions. For example, they appeared with us in appearances before the 
legislature to gain our funds. In further atiswer to an earlier ques- 
tion about the administration of the camps, I would like to add that 
the youth conservation commission received and administered the 
State appropriation for the operation as well as construction or repair 
of these camps. 
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Senator CLark. Is there any basic law or is this just an agreement 
between two State departments ? 

Mr. Weser. There is a basic law that enabled the youth conserva- 
tion commission to set up such camps, and I believe that was passed in 
1949. 

The first camp then started in 1951. 

Senator CLark. I wonder if the members of the staff would get a 
citation of that law from the witness so we can refer to it so we will 
have it in the form. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Weber. 

Is there anything else you care to add ? 

Mr. Weser. No, sir. I think my statement will complete the testi- 
mony. 


If the committee is interested in further information about the 
Minnesota program I would like to submit to have inserted in the 
record a document written by Mr. A. Whittier Day, director of the 
Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission, and myself, entitled 
“Minnesota’s Successful Forestry Camp Program,” dated November- 
December 1955, Volume 17, No. 6, American Journal of Correction. 

Senator CLark. Without objection, the document referred to by Mr. 
Weber may be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


{From the American Journal of Correction, November-December 1955] 
MINNESOTA’S SUCCESSFUL CAMP PROGRAM 
(By A. Whittier Day and George H. Weber) 


Editor's note: Our May-June issue this year featured a symposium entitled “Correctional 
Camps Present An Answer,” and reported on camp programs in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Virginia, California, and Ohio. Following publication of this issue, A. Whittier 
Day, director of the Youth Conservation Commission of Minnesota, presented to the editors 
a suggestion that readers would be interested in their camp experimentation. The Minne- 
sota Legislature recently appropriated additional funds for establishment of a second camp. 
The camp at Willow River is for young adults from 18 to 21 years of age, committed to 
the youth conservation commission from the criminal courts. The new camp will be for 
older adolescent boys from 15 to 18 years, committed to the YCC from the juvenile courts 
of the State. 


Mr. Day is director of the commission and George H. Weber, Ph. D., is chief of the 
division of diagnosis and treatment of the commission. 

The editors will welcome comments from readers together with articles relating to camp 
programs in other areas. The editors appreciate the interest and cooperation of the 
authors 

The Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission’s forestry camp is a part of 
its institutional treatment program. This camp was established by the legis- 
lature in 1951 and is located near Willow River, 40 miles south of Duluth. 

It has facilities for 60 young men of the 18- to 21-year-old range. The build- 
ings are wooden and rustic in appearance; the camp is located in the midst of 
heavy woods. 

The nearest town is Willow River, about 2 miles away. The population of 
Willow River is about 200 people. There are no fences around any of the camp 
area, no guards at any gates and only a modest sign on the highway indicates 
that this commonplace looking camp is a State agency for delinquent young men. 

Men are chosen for this camp by the commission who review and evaluate the 
social, psychological, and, in some cases, psychiatric findings on each man. The 
offenses of the men are evaluated in considering them for camp placement, but 
there are no offenses that exclude a man from being selected for the camp. 

A study center located at the State reformatory for men studies all YCC 
18-21 year old male commitments. The reformatory, a maximum security in- 
stitution administered by the department of public welfare, has some YCC 
young men in its population. 

The camp population is composed of men who have spent approximately 2 
months in the reception center and men who have spent approximately a year 
in the reformatory. The camp serves as an in-between-facility in the total 
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treatment program as it provides a setting that is much freer than the confines 
of a reformatory, yet it is an institution for those boys who are not ready to 
return to the community. The camp aims toward creating a therapeutic setting 
by coordinating and focusing counseling, recreation, work, religion, administra- 
tive policies, and community relations on the needs of the boys. 

An agreement between the YCC and the division of forestry governs the gen- 
eral operation of the camp. The agreement combines the facilities of these 
two State agencies for the benefit of the boys. The YCC is responsible for the 
overall rehabilitative effort and administers the budget of the camp. 

The division of forestry, through its responsibility for the preservation, im- 
provement, and expansion of the forests in Minnesota, provides the work program 
for the boys at its General Andrews Nursery, and adjoining State forests, adja- 
cent to the camp. 

Each agency has appointed one person to represent it with sufficient authority 
to make policy decisions necessary for the joint administration of the camp. In 
the case of the youth commission, this is the chief of the division of diagnosis 
and treatment; in forestry this is an executive officer of the division of forestry. 


CAMP STAFF 


The superintendent is responsible for the general organization and adminis- 
tration of the camp and its treatment program. He coordinates the camp pro- 
gram with the work program of the General Andrews Nursery and State forests. 
The superintendent also works with two major committees in formulating camp 
policies—the citizens’ advisory committee, comprised of 26 volunteer citizens 
from nearby communities, and the camp council, composed of representatives 
from each camp barracks. 

The citizens’ advisory committee sponsors various activities for the benefit 
of the camp and in cooperation with part-time chaplains assists in off-campus 
religious programs. The camp council meets regularly to air the grievances and 
needs of the young men and to learn of the general aims and policies of the camp 
administration. 

The guidance supervisor is responsible for the counseling, group, and educa- 
tional activities programs of the camp. He directs and coordinates the work of 
the counselors and correctional officers and part-time instructors. 

The guidance supervisor and the counselor in charge of recreational programs 
meet regularly with the recreation committee, who are chosen by the boys, to 
discuss and plan regular recreational activities and work on such problems as 
special recreational interests and maximum participation. 

The six counselors are numerically the largest group of employees on the staff. 
They participate freely in the recreational, work, and living situations of the 
boys, and they carry on some systematic individual and group counseling. The 
counselors have a complex position because they are both supervisors and coun- 
selors, and it is sometimes difficult for the boys to differentiate which role the 
counselor is playing at a given time. Conversely, sometimes it is also difficult 
for the counselor to know which role in his position to employ. As a supervisor. 
the counselors direct and assist the boys in maintaining their daily pattern of 
living in the camp. The work supervision at the nursery is provided by the 
forestry division. However, a counselor is on duty at the nursery during work- 
ing hours. In this situation the counselor serves as a liaison person between the 
work project and the camp and works with behavior problems beyond the grasp 
of work foremen. As a counselor, they try to help the young men achieve a 
better underst?nding of themselves by discussing their many problems with them. 

There are three correctional officers at the camp whose primary responsibility 
is the night security of the camp. No doors are locked: rather security is main- 
tained hy these officers through their promotion of recreational activities and by 
a relaxed and secure social atmosphere. Administratively, it was planned that 
these officers would make their major therapeutic contributions through recrea- 
tional activities and their general attitude and approach to the young men. 
However, it is important to note that the correctional officers often have been 
sought out by the young men to discuss their more personal problems. They are 
in the barracks after working hours, when the men are less active and perhaps 
in a more reflective mood than during the day. 
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One cook, with the assistance of several of the young men, does the cooking 
for thecamp. A stenographer does the clerical work. 

The teaching and special skills of the counselors and correctional officers are 
utilized along with some part-time evening instructors, to provide classes in 
carpentry, auto and outboard motor mechanics, choral singing, and handicrafts 
such as leatherwork and fly tying. A camp paper is written and published by 
the boys during their evenings and weekend time. Correspondence courses are 
available to them. 

The Forestry Department maintains six full-time nursery workers who super- 
vise the work of the young men. All 13 members of the camp staff and the 6 
work supervisors of the forestry program have civil service status. 


CAMP POLICIES 


Although the camp is a controlled society, to a high degree, the men have 
many opportunities to express themselves spontaneously. They have the camp 
council and the recreational council to represent them. Several representatives 
from each barracks form the camp council and they meet weekly with the 
superintendent and counselor on duty at that particular time. The recreational 
council operates on the same principle, meeting with the guidance supervisor 
and counselor in charge of recreation. 

Definite procedures are used to check the progress of the young men assigned 
to the YCC forestry camp. His sentence there is undetermined as 'to time. The 
camp is an open institution. Runaways are at a minimum but if a boy runs 
uway he is not returned to camp, but is returned instead to the reformatory at 
St. Cloud. The runaways are usually prosecuted, for which they ordinarily re- 
ceive an additional 0- to 7-year sentence. 

This is not a hard and fast policy. Rather, efforts are made to adjust the post- 
runaway disposition to the needs of the individual man. 

An informal orientation program occupies the first week of the delinquent’s 
tenure at camp. During this period he has scheduled opportunities to talk with 
his counselor, the guidance supervisor, and the superintendent. He works with 
the camp maintenance crew and participates in recreational and other activities. 
When this orientation period is over, he is assigned to the nursery. His initial 
assignments are usually not specialized with one of the work groups. After 
the forestry staff has an opportunity to observe him, to discuss his work interests 
with him and review his work, background, and aptitudes with his counselor— 
they usually give him a more specialized and definite assignment. 

During their stay at camp, each young man has his Case reviewed quarterly 
by the staff. Those youths recommended for parole participate in the pre- 
parole discussions led by the guidance supervisor. The discussions are oriented 
around the problems and plans of the boys.- Exchanges of ideas, feelings, and 
attitudes are encouraged as a way of helping the men gain a clearer under- 
standing of their parole situations and themselves. The group usually has 
approximately six members who attend these discussions for about 6 weeks. 
Thus they are attending these meetings prior to seeing the commission. The 
commission usually paroles the majority of boys recommended to it; however, 
the boys are informed that such a sequence is not assured. 


THE ROLE OF THE YOUNG MEN 


Even though the staff maintains an individual orientation to the boys, a number 
of general expectations have developed concerning the boys’ position in camp. 
This has been the result of staff planning as well as the day-to-day experiences 
of the boys. It is expected that the boys will increasingly see and feel that they 
have some problems that can be worked with and that they can get some help 
with their problems from the camp staff. Further, it is expected that as they 
continue in their camp experience that they will become more able to deal with 
some of their underlying feelings and conflicts. No casual excuses are accepted 
for stating away from their schedule of camp activities. At times, this pro- 
cedure draws resentment from the youth; however, he is free to express this to 
his counselor or to members of the camp council. Jobs are assigned in accord- 
ance with individual interests and abilities and the needs of the nursery and 
the camp. 
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The young men participate in the camp management and are expected to use 
good judgment in selecting their leaders. Elections are held monthly. Each 
barracks elects a leader and an assistant leader. All men participate in elect- 
ing their camp kick (boys’ leader in the camp). This elected group comprises 
the camp council. This camp council represents the men in meetings with the 
administration and assumes some of the responsibility for the cleanliness of 
the grounds and buildings, supervision of the library, game room, et cetera. 


THE PROGRAM AS REFLECTED IN DAILY ROUTINE 


The daily routine of the camp is governed by the camp policies, the staff ad- 
ministering them, and young men’s participation. The young men are allowed 
some free time; however, they follow a definite schedule that outlines their 
eating, sleeping, work, recreation, counseling, and other activities. They all 
arise at 6:30 a.m., eat breakfast at 7 a.m., and after cleaning their barracks and 
sick call, most of the men walk the half mile to the nursery. 

The season of the year influences the work projects. Many trees are planted 
and transplanted in the spring; other are dug, pack, and shipped. Seedlings 
are weeded in the summer. 

Autumn is the time for collecting seeds and digging peat and moss needed in 
the summer. Timber stand improvement work, logging, and sawmill work are 
done in the fall and winter. The winter months and other periods of inclement 
weather finds the men processing seeds, repairing machinery, and making snow 
fence that is used to cover seedbeds. A constant building and expansion pro- 
gram is in progress at the nursery, thus many cement blocks have been made 
and laid and much carpentry work has been done in constructing the nursery 
buildings. The nursery has been expanding and this has required that more 
land be cleared and prepared. The young men also carry out various fire 
prevention work. 

The workweek ordinarily totals five S-hour days: however. men weeding 
seedbeds usually work less. Here “contracts” are worked out by the work 
foremen and, in some cases, the boys. A “contract” is considered an average 
day's weeding. This is arrived at by considering the length of the seedbed, the 
density of the weeds, and the average amount of work usually done in 8 hours 
by the boys. This employment of “contracts” has improved the quality of the 
weeding and contributed to the good morale of the camp. Almost all of the boys 
finish their weeding under this system by midafternoon, some by noon, and a 
few in the forenoon. All the boys receive 50 cents a day for their work. Rec- 
reational activities are provided for those boys—returning to the camp during 
the afternoon and for all boys in the late afternoon. After their supper at 5 
p.m.—they enjoy an hour of free time. The evening is spent in organized rec- 
reation, educational and vocational classes, counseling and religious classes. 
With the exception of the boys in the honor barracks, they are in bed and lights 
are out at 9:30 p.m. The boys in the honor barracks are those boys who have 
been recommended for parole by the camp staff and those referred for parole 
by the commission. Their lights are out at 10 p.m. Saturdays are spent mainly 
in recreation. Church is attended in local communities on Sundays and visitors 
are permitted at camp that day. 


PAROLE PLANNING 


The stay at camp is indeterminate. Annual reviews by the Commission are 
required by law; however, the general practice is for the young men to see the 
Commission sooner. The camp staff formally reviews each case quarterly and 
ordinarily recommends that a youth see the Commission in 6 months. The 
average length of stay, in the camp, is 7 months. 

Preparing the men for being outside the camp is the general aim of the whole 
program. More specific planning for parole is coordinated with the regular camp 
program, Commission hearings and actual placement. The counselors talk with 
the men regarding parole and the guidance supervisor leads group discussions 
about the problems of parole, prior to the Commission hearings. This work is 
coordinated with the parole agents in the field who submit preparole reports 
on the home situation, employment possibilities, etc.. to the camp and the 
Commission before the time of the hearings. A youth's release is effected ap 
proximately 2 weeks after a hearing. 
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CAMP PROGRAM APPRAISAL 


Statistics on file indicate that approximately 85 percent paroled from the 
YCC Forestry Camp make a satisfactory adjustment and do not break their 
parole or are recommitted to an institution. The young men placed in camp 
are carefully selected ; however, the high level overall Camp program contributes 
to the low rate of recidivism for these men—most of whom have had long 
histories of failure in their family life, school, and community. 

The camp provides a therapeutic setting by combining a variety of activities 
and encouraging the youths’ spontaneity, sense of freedom, and responsible par- 
ticipation. The young men are given an opportunity to work and from this 
work, receive the satisfaction of doing a good job. 

The men are interested and enthusiastic in their work and the camp program. 
Their accomplishments during the first 6 months of 1955 reflects this aspect of 
the program: 6,981,074 trees dug, packed, and shipped; 421,000 trees trans- 
planted in the nursery; 35,000 trees transplanted in forests; 90 acres of forest 
timber improved by thinning and pruning; logged, did sawmill work for 2,918 
hours: developed an 11l-acre addition to the nursery that involved clearing land, 
fertilizing and preparing the soil, and installing a sprinkler system. These 
activities reflect some of the spring work activities. Other seasons of the year 
find the men repairing machinery and equipment, making cement blocks and 
snow fencing, Weeding seedling beds, collecting seeds, ete. 

Lastly programs always have their economic basis. The operating budget 
for the past year was $84,374 ($168,330 for the biennium). The cost of the 
program for each man for the past year has been approximately $1,650. If the 
en are credited for their nursery and forestry work at a rate of $1 per hour 
(equivalent to civilian labor in that area) the cost of camp program is reduced 
to $380 for each man per year. 


Senator CLark. Thank you. It has been a pleasure to have you here. 
Your testimony will be of value to us. 

Mr. Robert Rosenbluth, assistant director of the Cook County De- 
partment of Welfare will be our next witness. 

Do you have a prepared statement / 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT ROSENBLUTH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, COOK 
COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. RosensitutH. No, not entirely. I can make it very brief, 
though. 

Senator CLark. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Rosensicrn. I am here in many capacities, not just individual, 
to testify in behalf of this bill. 

First, | am representing my chief, Mr. Raymond M. Hillard, who 
is the director of the Cook County, Chicago ‘Department of Welfare 
and for many years he has been advocating a Youth Conservation 
Corps, based on his long experience, not only : as welfare commissioner 
in Cook County but of New York City. 

(Incidentally, the commissioner of New York City, Henry McCar- 
thy, would have been here yesterday.) Mr. Hill: ird was head of the 
State agency in Illinois and many other leading fields in the field of 
public and private welfare. 

I want to leave you a copy of his testimony before the hearing 
before Senator Douglas in February of this year. 

Senator CLark. Who was the gentleman you are referring to? 

Mr. Rosensiutu. Pardon ? 

Senator Ctark. Who is this gentleman you are referring to? 
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Mr. Rosenstutu. Mr. Hillard the director of the Cook County 
Welfare Department and last year, just about a year ago, he testified 
before the House Ways and Means Committee signifying four 
fields— 

Senator CLark. We will be happy to see his statement. 

Now you just give us your testimony. 

Mr. Rosensiutu. Iam going to give that in there. 

Next I am reporting that both houses of the Illinois State Legisla- 
ture have memorialized Congress to pass this bill because of the need, 
I will file with you a copy of their resolution which will come in due 
time to you. (See appendix.) 

Mr. Rosensiutru. Next I am reporting for the 13 experts who testi- 
fied before Senator Douglas, and all of them from many fields of work 
and from their knowledge of the CCC and present conditions in 
Chicago and elsewhere, unanimously and enthusiastically endorse this 
bill. 

I will file a copy with you on that (see appendix, p. 483). 

Then, there is the City Club of Chieake and many other civic 
organizations which have endorsed it. 

I will file a copy of theirs. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Rosenbluth, all that testimony is already 
the record on this bill so you do not need to refer to it again. 

Mr. Rosensiuru. I will put some of it in again, not the legislation 
memorializing and not the City Club, but now I am going to testify 
for myself and for myself I want to say this: 

First, I had 10 years professional forestry experience. I was 
trained asa forester. I was trained at Yale Forest School but before 
that, in the prototype of the whole CCC movement which was in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Rothrock, who was one of the very great pioneers of forestry in 
this country, conceived this idea of bringing youth and forests to- 
gether for the benefit of both. 

I just mention to Senator Gruening that he knew Frank Hinzel- 
man, who was a graduate of this same training, and who became 
Governor of Alaska fora time. 

After that, and because of this successive work in which I estab- 
lished camps in many institutions of New York State, including the 
most hardened criminals down to the youngest people—with men 
and women, both—and the results of that work you could find right 
in the Congressional Record of those days—all most successful. 

Senator Crark. Why do you not just tell us why you think this isa 
good bill or why you think it is a bad bill and then you will be able 
to make the date. 

Mr. Rosensiuru. I am going to make the deadline for you, Sena- 
tor. I want to comment also on some of the things that were brought 
up here. 

I was then catapulted into the head of reformatories and institu- 
tions for boys, one of which—the State Training Schools for Boys, 
Warwick, N.Y.—is still a leader in the field. 
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I have had lots of years of experience, both directly and as a stu- 
dent of the juvenile delinquenc y; correction, and related fields. 

Then for many years I have been in welfare work in both the State 
and local levels and in many parts of the country. 

Now, this is a good bill for many reasons. It has not even been 
mentioned here that it will greatly reduce welfare costs, besides 
juvenile delinquency. It will ‘reduce welfare costs very materially 
because a great many of the problems of juvenile delinqtlency are in 
what are called multiproblem families. There is a very high rate 
of problems, of which juvenile delinquency is only one. 

You have in every city, and it is an incident of our economy and 
our society, that we have any number of boys who are failures in 
school, who are unemployable—and even the Army rejects them. 
There is no outlet for them except through this bill or a similar bill. 

There is another reason this is a good bill: because it is a Federal bill 
it will help the national parks and the national forests, flood conserv 
tion,and so on. 

Take Chicago: We do not have a place near at hand for these youths 
to work, I know Pennsylvania because I worked in the forestry serv- 
ice there too, and I know you have in Pennsylvania many forests. And 
one of the things, as you brought out many times—there should be 
the provision of the original C CC bill, that at the invitation of the 
State—and only at their invitation—should the Federal YCC go in and 
work on State projects, provided also they share the expense. 

Now, along the same line: It is of interest to know that every State 
that has a youth authority keeps it separate, a separate entity, not in 
one of the established departments such as education or forestry. 
And we believe that the pattern that was set up in the original CC Cc 
of making an independent authority, to stand on its own feet, is better 
than putting it in the Health, Education, and Welfare. 

If you compare, for example, what the Tennessee Valley Authority 
did in enriching and making over that whole territory—I can remem- 
ber in my 55 years when all that country was the most backward of 
the whole country and today it is flourishing. The TVA succeeds 
because it issucha separate authority. 

But now, in the 16 southern counties of Illinois, we have the highest 
rate of dependency in Illinois, and one of the highest in the country, 
because we did not havea program like that of TV A. 

So, if you take that, it is only one of the innumerable instances where 
welfare costs can be reduced by YCC. 

We think also it is yaaa possible to reduce costs estimated in this 
bill, because as there has been already mentioned, the billions of sur- 
plus products available, we believe also the pay indicated in the bill 
is too high. These youths are not the equal in training to the Army 
enrollees, and also, time should be devoted to education in the YCC 
since they should be considered as beneficiaries. That has been 
brought out. 

Yet the pay is put on the same level as Army enrollees. We think 
that the pay as stipulated should not be put on ‘the level of the Army. 
Now, the Army pays $72 a month, after 4 months, $83 a month. 
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Senator CLark. Mr. Rosenbluth, the bill presently provides, and I 
am reading section 9(a) (1), line 8, page 7: 

The base compensation of an enrollee shall be a rate equal to that provided by 
law or Compensation at the lowest rank of enlisted personnel in the Army. 

Isthat not right ? 

Mr. Rosensiutu. That is what I said. It puts it on a par with the 
Army. We think, say, $60 a month with some increment in pay for 
more training and more incentive would be better. I am going to sub- 
mit a bill with our suggested amendments, so I do not need to go 
into that. 

Senator CLark. We would be happy to receive it. 

Mr. Rosensiutu. Just one more thing. 

My most recent experience with camp work was when I went out 
to California in connection with some other work, and in California 
they had the longest and most successful experience with youth camps 
in terms of county honor camps and State youth authority and the 
department of correction camps. 

The head of the State youth authority in California, Mr. Henean G. 
Stark—a letter from Mr. Stark is in the appendix—was in charge of 
all the CCC camps in California. He also emphasizes the need for 
this Federal program of prevention. 

A number of the States have fine youth authorities and fine pro- 
grams for the convicted. This Federal proposal is not for convicted 
youth. This is for youth before conviction but where the youths will 
drift inevitably into conviction. They cannot help it under the con- 
ditions. 

Now what is the cost of the juvenile delinquent ? 

A conservative estimate is $25,000 during their juvenile career and 
too many of them graduate into adult costs. 

Now, who can compare the costs of juvenile delinquency at $25,000 
with youth work, particularly where the work they do will more than 
pay for itself. 

One other point and Iam through: Senator Randolph referred to 
the letter you received from Mr. Burgess this morning. Mr. Burgess 
concluded that there is enough body of information already available, 
ready to be put to work and that should come first or certainly not in 
conflict with just further experiments. He, like everybody else, is 
for more experimentation, and, in vour bill. Senator, $5 million 
for experiments is fine. It is not nearly enough; it should be a lot 
more, but again—not in conflict with a larger program of work as in 
the YCC. 

But what we need most, are more resources to deal with these prob- 
lems that we are already aware of, and which YCC will serve. For 
the rich, there are resources which I will not go into with the time lim- 
itation, but for the average person and the poor there is no resources 
that we have at hand. We have to create them, as the YCC would 
do. 

Now, scuttlebutt and rumor has it, and you had from the Secretary 
of the Interior yesterday an outright opposition at this time—scuttle- 
butt has it that that is what the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare wants, this $5 million for 5 years for more experiments. 

Now, they should not be in conflict. We need the experimentation, 
but mostly we need the additional resource of YCC. 
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And now I just want to say that for my own experience the CCC 
did reduce juvenile delinquency, and the only other thing that re- 
duced juvenile delinquency was World War II. 

Do we need World War III to reduce it again or can we have the 
Youth Conservation Corps? 

I thank you. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you very much, Mr. Rosenbluth. You have 
been very helpful to us. 

Mr. John Mahan, national commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MAHAN, NATIONAL COMMANDER; AC- 
COMPANIED BY FRANCIS W. STOVER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR; AND EDMUND ZABEL, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Manan. Senator, I am accompanied by Mr. Francis Stover, 
assistant director of our national legislative service and Mr. Ed Zabel, 
assistant legislative representative. 

Mr. Stover. Mr. Chairman, time being of the essence, may I state 
briefly it is my distinct honor and privilege to present the commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, John Mahan from Helena, 
Mont. 

Mr. Manan. I will summarize my statement. 

Senator CLark. We are very happy to have you here. 


Your statement. will be printed in the record in full at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MAHAN, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH RESPECT TO PENDING LEGISLATION To CREATE 
4 YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before this subcommittee to present the viewpoint of the 
more than 1,300,000 members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect to 
the legislation under consideration today. 

Generally speaking, the legislative efforts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are controlled by the resolutions adopted at our most recent annual national 
convention. It is most pleasing to note the subject of juvenile delinquency and 
a constructive program for the youth of our Nation was considered by our dele- 
gates at our 59th annual national convention held in New York City, August 17- 
22,1958. Their views are embodied in our national mandate identified as Reso- 
lution 155, which reads as follows: 

“Whereas juvenile delinquency is one of the major problems of society in the 
United States of America today; and 

“Whereas most authorities on the subject today agree that one of the best 
preventive measures is to keep our youth busy at healthy, constructive occupa- 
tions; and 

“Whereas unemployment of family heads being a more pressing problem for 
many families, minors find it almost impossible to find employment; and 

“Whereas during the great depression the problem was at least temporarily 
solved to a great degree by the activation of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
under the control of the Secretary of War; and 

“Whereas the Civilian Conservation Corps proved prefitable to our economy 
in many other ways including monetary consideration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 59th National Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, That Congress and the President of the United States of 
America enact the necessary legislation and activate at the earliest possible 
moment a Civilian Conservation Corps under control of the Defense Department, 
to provide employment for all minors willing to accept such employment and 
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to utilize as trainers or leaders for such occupations skilled elder veterans em- 
ployed for such purpose only.” 

In my capacity as commander in chief I have had the privilege of traveling in 
practically every State in the United States. Over and over again wherever 
I have gone the subject of juvenile delinquency has come to my attention. When- 
ever discussing this subject, invariably, some of our senior members of the 
VIEW have told me of the worderful and beneficial results of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps program that was established during the depression. 

Not only did the CCC program take a large number of our idle youth off the 
streets but these same youths helped carry out badly needed conservation pro- 
grams, aS well as cleaning up some of our forests. I might add, some of the 
CCC boys were later to join the Armed Forces where so many of them served 
with considerable honor and distinction during World War IT. 

Today we are plagued with a problem similar to the juvenile situation which 
existed during the 1980's—specifically what to do with our older boys and young 
men. These boys are finished with their formal schooling, yet desperately need 
assistance to help prepare them for an honorable position in our society. Where 
the depression vouths were generally without money, the youths of today seem 
to have little difficulty obtaining adequate cash and equipment to carry out 
their schemes. I think most of us can agree that in the last 20 yveurs our society 
has drastically changed with respect to many aspects of our family life. What- 
ever the reasons, there are today relatively large groups of young men in our 
cities and larger urban communities who have nothing to do—too old to be com- 
pelled to go to school and too young to go to work and no one at home to care 
for them. It is no wonder some of these boys have turned to antisocial and 
criminal behavior to escape from what they no doubt consider to be “a boring 
world.” 

The legislation being considered today would help correct this defect in our 
society by placing many of these idle boys and young men in gainful, productive, 
and a constructive way of life. It would prevent many from learning criminal 
patterns of behavior from which some never recover. At the same time, this 
legislation would give an immense “shot in the arm” to our grossly neglected 
conservation program and help revitalize our forests and natural resources. 

It is my firm belief that if a Youth Conservation Corps is established, it will 
not only help to alleviate considerable youthful misery but will, at the same 
time, be an acknowledgment by our Government that we believe in these boys 
and have faith that they will and should be useful law-abiding citizens. 

May I make this final observation—there will be no immediate visible return 
on money spent on the youth program proposed in these bills. I submit, how- 
ever, the eventual return will be invaluable as these boys mature into men 
and become useful, productive members of our society. If we are only able 
to just eliminate the shocking waste of youth as evidenced by the time and 
money spent by our courts, police and law enforcement agencies, we will 
soon realize we are wisely investing in the future of America and we will be 
rewarded tenfold for the money wisely spent carrying out such a program. 

May I again express my deep appreciation in behalf of all the members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and strongly urge this subcommittee to report this 
legislation so urgently needed by the youth of our Nation. 


Senator CLark. Mr. Mahan, I would like to have you summarize it 
very briefly. I am very sorry to have kept you waiting so long. 

Mr. Manan. I have enjoyed listening to the testimony. 

I am the national commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
also an attorney from Helena, Mont. Montana is one of the few 
States which has many hundreds of thousands of acres of Federal 
forests coupled with distinction of having the sites of two of our 
great national parks. 

Senator CLark. Not to mention two of our finest Senators. 

Mr. Manan. Thank you. We think the same, and are proud of 
their service and reputation to our State and Nation. 

It is our opinion, that although our resolution which was passed 
in New York City last year calls for a CCC program to be administered 
by the military, we have no quarrel with the bill presently before this 
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committee. We believe this bill will carry out the intent of our 
mandate and we are endorsing it 100 percent. 

Senator CLark. We are delighted to hear that, and I see you have 
a resolution pretty much to that effect in your testimony. 

Mr. Manan. That is right—the resolution is cited in its entir 
although the bill would have the program administered by HE W, 
we W anted you to be aware that we feel that this bill accomplishes the 
broad principles of youth and forest conservation. 

The background and history of the youth and conservation problem 
have been pretty well described already this morning. However, | 
would like to make this observation. Children of many years ago 
had to work to help support their families and lived on farms, par- 
ticularly when we were an agrarian society. Then came the depres- 
sion, and out of this sad experience the CCC camps were created to 
help cope with the problems at that time. 

We then had World War II which ended the CCC. However, 
World War II and Korea were to keep the boys off the streets until 
recent years. 

Today the draft is far from total, with the total in the armed 
services diminishing. Even the Marine Corps, which is composed 
only of volunteers, “and the Navy as well, have reduced their total 
manpower. Since the Armed Forces are taking less draftees and 
volunteers we have a surplus of young men. This bill provides one 
solution for some of this surplus by t: aking some of them off the streets. 

Senator CLARK. We have a lot more boys than we used to have, too. 

Mr. Manan. That is right, and it is going to become increasingly 
more difficult to channel the energies of some of these boys into 
productive, moral pursuits. 

We feel as was expressed here earlier today that the 150,000 should 
be just a starter. It is just a drop in the bucket compared to the total 
number of young boys that could be helped in the forests. 

We feel, too, that will have favorable results with respect to the 
welfare situation. As a former assistant attorney general of our 
State—my experience and conviction is that about 90 percent of all 
the juvenile delinquents come from families that are on welfare, 
where the mother or father, or both are in institutions or the family 
unit has broken down. And because they have failed to hold the 
family together and properly cared for these young boys and young 
girls so that they grow up to be useful citizens, we have many who 

“lose the way.” I feel that the social case workers should immediately, 
when they see a young boy heading toward a life of crime or delin- 
quency, recommend that boy should be immediately given the oppor- 
tunity to go in a camp as provided in this bill. 

Senator CLarK. Mr. Mahan, what do you think is the reaction of 
your organization and of the people of Montana, as you know them, 
to the suggestion that this is the sort of thing that is a ‘boondoggle and 
waste of the taxpayer's money, that we have serious budgetary prob- 
lems and we should not be appropriating Federal moneys for this 
kind of a program this year. 

Mr. Manan. I feel that people in my State felt that CCC was a 
most worthwhile program. As I traveled throughout the United 
States in most of our posts, I have met people who were in CCC 
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camps. These men are today respected and good citizens and had 
exemplary records during the war. 

The CCC's helped to build the mankind of this generation and a 
similar program will help to strengthen our society in the future. 

Idleness, we feel, even though some say it builds the culture of the 
world—idleness also gives an impetus to crime, particularly if the 
boys are kept on the streets. 

We feel we should turn them loose in our mountains in places like 
Montana, and our parks. I feel the proposal expressed by you, Mr. 
Chairman, this morning, and by previous witnesses that this pro- 
gram should be a joint venture with the State is a fair and equitable 
suggestion. 

Senator CLarK. Do you think that we could consider this as an 
investment in the national well-being that would pay off in dollars 
and cents in the course of a relatively small number of years? 

Mr. Manan. That is right. It would keep well trained and in 
physical condition many young men that would be needed in the 
event of a war. Immediate results would not be evident. But the 
long range dividends would be tremendous. 

Senator CLtark. Thank you very much, Mr. Mahan. 

Mr. Manan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CLark. Senator Murray has sent word asking me to convey 
to you his regrets that he could not be here to present you and giving 
you his warm regards. 

Mr. Manan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CLiark. Our last witness this morning will be Mr. Olson. 

Is Mr. Clarence H. Olson from the American Legion present ? 

We have a letter from Miles D. Kennedy, the legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Legion, which will appear in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 


Washington, D.C., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Youth Conservation Corps, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have considered the principles and purposes of 
812 in the light of long standing policies of the American Legion and are 
glad to inform you and the members of your subcommittee that we favor this 
type of legislation. 

Throughout the years the American Legion has demonstrated a very active 
interest in the spiritual, mental, and physical well-being of the youth of our 
country, with particular emphasis on the indoctrination of patriotism and fun- 
damental Americanism. Indigency and lack of direction and purpose militate 
against the molding of these desirable assets and traits. It is our thought that 
implementation of the proposed corps would provide a fine opportunity for 
young men to participate in useful enterprise during a crucial period in their 
lives when the mold of future manhood is being set. 

While we have continuously striven to provide for the development of youth 
through our programs such as junior baseball, Boy Scout work, Boys’ States, 
oratorical contests and many other activities, our capabilities have limitations, 
particularly in the age area where youth passes to young manhood, at which 
time there is still a continuing need for opportunity and proper guidance into 
productive and constructive channels. 

Aside from the moral, physical, and spiritual potentials of the proposed corps, 
there would also be the economic values accruing from the operation of the 
corps in the preservation and enhancement of our natural resources. 


S. 
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We would also point out that such proposed employment of any given number 
of young men would tend to relieve pressures on the employment of aging 
workers, a problem of deep concern to us. 

With reference to basic compensation propoesd in S. 812 ,sec. 9(a) (1), p. 7, 
lines 8-11), we cannot agree that the Youth Conservation Corps enrollees should 
be paid at the same rate provided by law for the compensation of the lowest 
rank of enlisted personnel in the Army. Our disagreement is based on the con- 
clusion that there is a vast difference in the enforced roll of a soldier on active 
duty and that contemplated for the volunteer Youth Conservation Corps enrollees. 
Consequently, we strongly feel that the rates of pay for enrollees should be 
substantially lower, and we suggest $50 per month, with an incentive increase 
to perhaps $60 after a 6-month period of satisfactory service. 

We view with concern the proposed disregard of civil service (and veterans’ 
preference) laws in the appointment of principal subordinate officials of the 
corps as set forth in section 7(2), page 4, lines 20-22. This is contrary to 
long-established policies of the American Legion and we fail to see any reason 
why such exemptions are necessary. The vagueness of the language used would 
permit gross disregard and abuse of civil service and veterans’ preference laws 
such as has often resulted in Federal agencies where similar language was 
employed. 

We believe that the Civilian Conservation Corps was one of the best and 
most profitable projects during the depression years of the thirties. Unques- 
tionably the guidance and opportunities provided within that agency served to 
brighten the future of a good many of those who participated in the program. 
The same purpose might equally be served in good as well as in poor times. 

In view of the foregoing, and with the suggested amendments, the American 
Legion subscribes to the principles of S. 812 and I respectfully request that 
this communication be made a part of the record of the hearings thereon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNepy, Director. 


Senator CLark. Our next witness will be Mr. Louis Clapper. 
You may proceed, Mr. Clapper. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS S. CLAPPER, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Cuiapper. Mr. Chairman, I am Louis S. Clapper, assistant con- 
servation director of the National Wildlife Federation. The federa- 
tion’s executive director, Ernest F. Swift, had hoped to be able to 
appear here today in support of S. 812 but he will not return from 
Wisconsin until next Monday. Therefore, we would like permission 
to submit an article by Mr. Swift on the subject into the record along 
with another article printed in our publication, the Conserv ation 
News. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Without objection, the articles will be entered 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


{From the Conservation News, National Wildlife Federation, Washington, D.C.] 
SWEET VIOLETS 


Sweet violets, sweeter than all the roses, 
Covered all over from head to foot 
Covered all over with—sweet violets. 


With this song on their lips over 3 million youths of America invaded the 
forests, the swamps, the mountains, the hinterlands and made conservation 
history. Officially it was Public Law No. 5, of the 73d Congress, approved 
March 31, 1983: “An Act * * * to provide for the restoration of the country’s 
depleted natural resources, among other useful work, through the agency of 
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those unemployed, regardless of race, color, or creed.” With these prophetic 
words, the Civilian Conservation Corps was born. 

In great part the CCC camps were a social experiment and morale builder 
to overcome the Nation’s fear of fear. Millions of idle and bewildered boys 
from Brooklyn to Podunk were put to work. Their jobs had a two-edge pur- 
pose: To build confidence and character, and bring financial aid to their dis- 
tressed families. 

From the beginning the watchword was “Action.” Camps were scheduled to 
the Federal services, the U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau 
of Land Management, Indian Service, national parks, for the wildlife refugees 
and soil conservation ; almost simultaneously camps were allocated to the States 
for various conservation projects. The U.S. Army was drafted to furnish 
organizational leadership for the farflung venture and to supply equipment for 
immediate action. 

It was truly an amazing spectacle, this conservation on the march; amazing 
in the rapidity of execution as a peacetime effort. Boys flocked to county seats 
and city halls to enroll, from neat city homes and from the slums, from villages 
and farms, and from the backwoods. And the psychology of determined action 
breught new hope and life to nearly every corner of the land. 

The execution bewildered a people who were becoming dangerously stoic to 
their economic situation. The even tenure of the country village would be 
startled of an early morning to find that a long train had been shoved onto 
a siding during the night and with shouts and orders was erupting men and 
trucks and tents and food and field kitchens; or it could be a lone siding in 
the woods, in the mountains, on the desert, or an Indian reservation. After a 
protracted period of confusion, hard-boiled sergeants would corral t*eir charges 
in trucks—a mob, they scornfully called them—and the noisy cavalcade would 
star’ for its campsite. By night there would be a tent city, a CCC camp would 
have come into existence. 

The entire proposition took a great deal of shaking down with many fan- 
tastic aspects. Some boys were misfits from the start and hard to handle, some 
quit, others were discharged. Some Army officers were out of their element 
and had to be shifted; others had no concept of the multitude of field jobs 
to be done and leoked upon their wards as the largest group of dog robbers 
they had ever been blessed with. 

But the jobs were begun. Boys in blue fatigues and faded cloth hats hiked 
out with axes, shovels, and picks to their assignments; boys who had never 
had a tool in their hands, who had never slept away from home. Fuzzy-cheeked 
kids, some already homesick, getting the wrinkles out of their bellies for the 
first time in menths with camp grub, and learning to swagger in the fierce joy 
of coming manhood. 

No listing could ever be made of the endless variety of projects and experi- 
ments conducted under the auspices of the CCC program. There were camps 
in every State of the Union, in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Alaska. Three 
million boys, working and sweating and playing; in the heat of the desert and 
the arctic cold of the Great Lakes region and the western mountains; in New 
England and the gulf coast; breathing pure, fresh air of a great America. 

There were camps on the plains doing range rehabilitation work, improving 
wells and springs, building corrals and fences, building stock trails and roads, 
killing rodents. There were camps in the Oregon and Washington railroad 
grant lands, building fire trails and timber access roads; there were boys repair- 
ing irrigation ditches and water flumes; others were given the job of controlling 
the coalbed fires in the . ittke Thunder Basin in Wyoming. 

There were SCS camps doing contour work and helping farmers save the 
precious soil in the driftless area of Wisconsin and Minnesota; there were 
camps improving State parks from New York to California ; and there were boys 
in side camps—that boon to conservation—gathering fish spawn, building hatch- 
eries, and improving trout streams. Some youths suddenly became steel men 
and erected fire towers; others tried their hand at being stonemasons and 
bricklayers and built ranger stations; and the backwoodsmen, with pride in 
their ax work, put up rustic log cabins and shelter houses for recreational use. 

While there were young men mixing concrete for dams on wildlife refuges, 
others built fire trails or cut down snags to eliminate fire hazards; and occasion- 
ally took five to pick off the woodticks. There were boys developing muscle and 
grit and getting sunburned and fighting mosquitoes in the Carolina and Florida 
swamps, in the Blue Ridge and the Great Smokies, on L.U. lands, in the Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite; and any place there was a stick of timber they were fight- 
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ing the common enemy, forest fires. By the sweat of their collective brows these 
future voters proved beyond a reasonable doubt that forest fires could be con- 
trolled, could be stopped in their tracks. 

The CCC camps were also a testing ground for leadership. It was the job of 
the men in the Federal and State agencies who directed the camps to plan pro- 
ductive programs, and many of them had to think bigger than was ever required 
of them before. Many of them had never carried out work programs on the 
land in such broad, expansive terms. Too many had never really been tried and 
tested, and as a result they failed and were replaced by younger men of courage 
and imagination. Many a youngster who commenced as a camp foreman later 
rose to State and National prominence in the field of conservation. 

In January of this year Senate bill S. 871 was introduced by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minnesota “to study the use of conservation programs to pro- 
vide healthful outdoor training for young men and to establish a pilot Youth 
Conservation Corps.” 

The purpose is twofold: (1) A study to determine advisability of reestablish- 
ing CCC camps; (2) to establish a pilot program. 

A commission would be established within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to include representatives from the national parks, Forest 
Service and Soil Conservation Service. 

Without discussing the contemplated organizational details, who could logi- 
cally oppose revitalizing the camp idea? 

The Civilian Conservation Corps lit a beacon throughout the Nation that is 
still burning. Some day it may be considered some sort of conservation mile- 
stone. The effort proved beyond doubt that conservation, with its endless rami- 
fications, could be translated from academic theory to an action program, and 
that actual work on the land was the only true test of it. 

Serious thinking people who have an interest in youth and in natural resources 
should back this movement. Both youth and resources are necessary to guaran- 
tee survival.—ERNEST SwIFT. 





TEENAGE GANGS, PICNICKERS, AND A YOUTH CORPS 


Teenage gangs have “rumbles,” featuring switch or flip-blade knives, shivs and 
zip guns. 

Families spread picnic lunches on grass beside a white-water stream in a 
national forest. 

A Senator in Congress proposes legislation to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps. 

Do these signs of our times, apparently unrelated, highlight basic needs of 
our civilization? Have they a common denominator? It may be that they do. 

Much has been written about teen gangs who organize for the love of 
organization, battle other groups for the joy of conflict, or commit senseless 
crimes upon innocent citizens to satisfy impulses understood only by psychia- 
trists. This is the juvenile problem. Has it arisen, at least in part, because 
young people have little or nothing to do in large cities. Does it exist, toa degree, 
because many (but not all) of the participants are underprivileged or of foreign 
extraction and do not yet know or understand the American way of life? 

Outdoor recreation, as epitomized by picnickers, is growing in public favor 
by leaps and bounds. An increasing population, shorter working hours, speedier 
modes of transportation, and do-it-yourself attitudes are factors which place a 
continually mounting load upon outdoor resources and facilities such as exist. 
Many families must spread lunches on the ground because even the crudest of 
picnicking facilities are not available. 

There is a need for enlargement and development of public reereational facili- 
ties on many parks, forests, wildlife management areas, and other outdoor in- 
stallations owned or managed by Federal, State, and local governmental agencies. 
Perhaps a Youth Conservation Corps, as being proposed by Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, in legislation currently before Congress (Conservation 
News, April 15, 1958), might provide a solution. A body of young men, given an 
interest through outdoor education school programs, with proper guidance could 
perform a valuable function for conservation. This service also might be one 
Which could help solve the crime and delinquency problem by contributing to 
“juvenile civicism.” 

The Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) was formed 25 years ago. The butt 
of ridicule and derision in 1933, the establishment of the CCC now is recognized 
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as a conservation milestone. In retrospect, the CCC performed an outstanding 
job in establishing forests, building parks and lakes, and instituting sound soil 
conservation practices (Conservation News, May 15, 1957) before many members 
moved in to the Armed Forces upon the advent of World War II. After the war, 
the CCC was not revived. 

The CCC, however, had one big handicap which should be sidestepped by a 
Youth Conservation Corps, if established. The CCC was depression spawned 
and it carried the relief make-work stigma. Even though many former CCC boys 
have risen to jobs of responsibility in Government and industry, comparatively 
few talk of their service or take rightful pride in it. In fact, Clarence C. Case, 
1820 Ford Building, of Detroit, is having difficulty in organizing a CCC alumni 
group entitled “Citizens for Conservation, Inc.” 

If a Youth Conservation Corps, or some similar agency, is established, it should 
be made clear that members are wanted for the tremendous service they can 
accomplish in the public interest. Pay and working conditions should be so 
attractive as to be free of the relief or dole stigma. 

Senator CLarK. We thank you for your appearance, Mr. Clapper. 

Mr. Capper. Thank you. 

Senator CLark. That concludes our hearings for this morning. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2 2:15 this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:15 p.m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senator Randolph (presiding). 

Also present : Senator Ernest Gruening, of Alaska. 

Senator Ranpotpu. We will resume the hearing. Director Wirth, 
will you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Wirtn. I am Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. 

Senator RanDoLpH. ee you begin, Mr. Wirth, I wish to indi- 

cate a personal esteem. I do not know your politics. I never have 
seated. I only know you asa devoted public servant. 

Remembered is the diligence with which you carried forward your 
efforts in reference to a project in which I was interested, among other 
projects. That was the establishment of the Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Monument in West. Virginia. It had its inception in Con- 
gress when I was a Member of the House of Representatives. 

I know the amount of work and the effective planning which you 
put forth to help us in that project, a project which is now coming to 
greater fruition. 

There were those who took a rather dim view of the possibility of 
such a monument at Harpers Ferry. Today we are beginning to see 
the results of what was done. 

Would you be able to say how many visitors came to the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument last year? 

Mr. Wirtn. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I would hesitate to make 
a guess at it. I do not have the figures but I know there has been 
a big increase in travel there, and it makes us very happy. 

Senator Ranpoutpn. That is true. I believe that in 1958 there were 
over 270,000 visitors. 
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If you do not mind, would you take the time to show what has hap- 
pened there? When you have the opportunity to check your re- 
marks, please place in the record the increase by the number of people 
who have actually visited that monument. 

Mr. Wirrn. I would like very much to do that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Visits 
PG awe msascscec ca Wea ee ee ren fe eae 116, 000 
Pe ssa naGaee sous So aa Sam ea Sah ogra ee ea 177, 000 
NRIs aac loans cece ob coece arsaeedaeale dinners laa accion 270, 000 


In other words, there has been a 53-percent increase in visitation each year. 

Mr. Wirrn. If I may add to the record, I might say also that I 
look back with a great deal of satisfaction and pleasure to our associa- 
tions through the years, not only on Harpers Ferry but on parks and 
conservation in general, and I cherish that very ¢ lose relationship very 
much. 

Senator RanpoteH. Thank you, Mr. Wirth. I remember the con- 
tacts I had with you and your colleagues in the old CCC program. 
Please give us counsel with reference to Senate 812. Your background 
and experience are noted here. 

Mr. Wirru. I believe I should open my remarks, Mr. Chairman, by 
stating that I believe there is a report here in the hands of the com- 
mittee at the present time from the Department. 

Senator RanpotpH. That is correct. It has been placed in the 
record and was the subject of comment yesterday. 

Mr. Wirtru. Consequently my official position is in accordance with 
the stand of the Department. In accordance with a wire that I re- 
ceived Saturday I am here to act as an expert witness. 

I went through the CCC program, and I would be very glad to tell 
of that program and answer any questions of fact, experience, and 
perhaps philosophy that I obtained during those days that you of the 
committee il like to have me expound on. 

I do wish to say that I felt so strongly on certain aspects of the 
matter that with the finishing of the program—as you know I was 
the departmental representative on the CCC Advisory Council and 
handled the entire program for the Department as well as for the 
Park Service and State parks—that I did make a report of my reac- 
tions and the accomplishments of the CCC to the Secretary of the 
Interior, which was printed, and I believe the committee has a copy of 
it. (The text of the report follows :) 
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Memorandum for the Secretary: 


I submit herewith my final report as the Department of the Interior 
peat on the Advisory Council of the Civilian Conservation 

Corps. The report consists of two main parts, “Observations” and 
“Summary and Recommendations,” which are summarized below for 
your conve nience. 

Under “Observations,” I have made the following points: That the 
CCC completed a large amount of urgent and long-1 range conser- 

vation work; that the need of a continuing and large- scale program 
of natural resource conservation stil] exists; that the CCC had an 
ib: effect on its members and the Nation as a whole; that the 

Corps would have had the same relief value and more conservation 
value if more emphasis had been placed upon the fact that it was 
primarily concerned with performing a necessary public function, 
rather than providing work relief; that the Corps had a good effect 
in establishing a cooperative spirit among the numerous participating 
Federal agencies anid between Federal and State agencies; that the 
Corps, duri ing most of its period of existence, did a good job of teach- 
ing the enrollees how to work, maintained a fine morale, improved the 
enrollees physically, and equipped them, through job training, with a 
variety of skills that made them more useful as Corps members and 
as prospective workers outside the Corps; that; in the later years of 
the CCC, after the death of Mr. Fechner, the Corps, due to the 
assumption of administrative authority by the Director, steadily lost 
its cooperative spirit and, consequently, its effectiveness as a joint 
conservation enterprise undertaken by the several agencies of the Fed- 
eral and State governments; that the dual administration of the camps 
proved to be needlessly ree togrg that the standard 200-man camp 
proved cumbersome; that the use of the Army Finance Office instead 
of the Treasury Department in all fiscal matters caused confusion; 
and that the Corps drifted gradually from job training to a school type 
of education for which neither the camp nor a large proportion of the 
enrollees was equipped. 

Under “Summary and bees I make the following 
statement: 

“It is recommended that an ofganization similar to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps be established on a permanent basis and desig- 
nated the ‘Conservation Corps,’ and that such an organization be a 
joint enterprise of the Federal departments and agencies administering 
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and protecting the natural resources of the Nation. The purpose of 
the Corps should be to provide a pool of manpower and funds for those 
agencies charged by Congress with the development, protection, and 


use of the natural resources of the United States. ‘The main objectives 
should be: 


“1. Development and protection of the natural resources of the 
country for the use and enjoyment of the present and future 
generations 5 

“2. Teaching the workers and others the real necessity and the 

importance of proper use of the natural resources; 

“3. The coordination and integration of a nationally planned 
program through a uniform and respected work organiza- 
tion; and 

“4. This to be done without interference with the objectives and 


responsibilities of the various member agencies as charged 
by Congress.” 


The report suggests the type of organization to carry out the recom- 
mendation quoted above. ‘The principal differences between the sug- 
gested conservation corps and the old Civilian Conservation Corps are 
that: A policy council, with the representatives of the participating 
departments having equal authortiy with the Conservation Corps 
Director in determining policy, would be substituted for the old 
advisory council; the size of the camps would be more flexible; the 
operating agencies would have full charge of the camps working on 
their areas; the Conservation Corps director would be the executive 
officer of the policy council, and would have administrative responsi- 
bility only over certain activities of the Corps common to all using 
agencies; and the Army, including its finance office, would be elimi- 
nated except insofar as ‘the Corps, “without interference with the con- 
servation program, might be geared into a national defense program. 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of having been associated with 
the departmental CCC program, and the help given me in carrying 
out the work. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Conrap L. WirtnH, 
Depai tmental Repre sentative 
on the Advisory Couneil, CCC. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


1150 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois ' 
JANUARY 1944. 
FINAL REPORT TO THE SECRETARY 


Liquidation of the Civilian Conservation Corps, ordered by Con- 
gress on July 2, 1942, was virtually completed on June 30, 1943, with 
a balance of approximately $1,500,000 from a fund of $8,000,000, ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

On June 30, 1942, the Department of the Interior was operating 114 
active CCC camps on projects in the continental United States, in addi- 
tion to 71 CCC projects on Indian reservations and camps in Hawaii 
and the Virgin Islands, and had on hand approximately $17,000,000 
worth of construction and other operating equipment. The closing of 
the camps involved arrangements to leave the work projects in the 
best possible shape, the separation of around 1,800 appointed em- 
ployees, the transfer of CCC property to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and other agencies, and the preparation of final accountability 
records. The accomplishment of the liquidation of CCC was very 
difficult due to the urgency of the task and the fact that most of the 
key personnel had left or were leaving constantly for military or other 
war service. However, on June 30, 1943, all but a few odds and ends 
had been disposed of. Attention is still being given the transfer of 
properties and the straightening out of seondd with employees paid 
from regular funds. The bureaus of the department are to be com- 
plimented on the excellent way in which they undertook and accom- 
plished this difficult task. 

In order to take care of the final stages of CCC liquidation, Con- 
gress appropriated $20,000 to the Federal Security Agency for the 
present fiscal year. No funds from this appropriation have been allo- 
cated to the Department of the Interior. 

The records of my office, as departmental representative on the CCC 
Advisory Council, are in good order and are available for inspection. 
These records do not include the work programs undertaken by the 
various bureaus, or records of accomplishments and fiscal data of these 
programs, as all such data were kept by the bureaus in charge of the 
work. While I shall continue to discharge the duties of departmental 
representative until June 30, 1944, this will be the final report of the 
office you assigned to me under the direct supervision of Mr. E. K. 
Burlew, former First Assistant Secretary. 

I believe that the Department of the Interior accomplished much in 
a far-reaching conservation program through the use of the CCC. 
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This could not have been accomplished without the cooperation and 
understanding of each and every bureau of the department and the 
steady support and advice of Mr. E. K. Burlew and Mrs. J. Atwood 
Maulding. 

While at times the departments charged with the carrying out of 
the President's idea for a Civilian Conservation Corps, namely, the 
Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, expressed greatly dif- 
ferent opinions, I know it to be a fact that the relationship and coop- 
erative spirit of these departments never were on a higher level than 
when they were carrying out the CCC program. There is much to be 
gained in interdepartmental relationship by a cooperative undertaking 
such as the CCC, 

There is included in this report a general statement of the accom- 
plishments of the CCC camps prepared by each bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior having camps assigned to it. At a meeting of 
the representatives of the various bureaus hi andling CCC, it was the 
opinion of all that they would prefer to tell in their own way the ac- 
complishments of their camps. 

As part of this report there are several tables broken down by bu- 

eaus giving information on camp allotments, funds expended, and 
sere employed. I believe these tables will give a good idea of the 
size of the CCC and the important part it played in the Department 
during the last 10 years. 

Because of the accomplishments and success of the original CCC 
idea, I believe that a similar type of organization should be authorized 
after the war. Accordingly, I am taking the liberty of including in 
this report a few observations and definite recommendations for a 
future organization, in the hope that if a CCC rere starts again 
they may be of some value. They are brief; however, I shadl be glad 
to enlarge on them in discussion or in writing if it is felt necessary or 
desirable. 

OBSERVATIONS 


There was in 1933, and there still is, a real need to give Nation- 
wi attention to the conservation of our natural resources. The nat- 
ural resources are so vital to existence and progress of any nation that 
it seems reasonable to give them constant and continuing attention and 
protection. 

2. The general type of program as planned and executed by the 
CCC was well received by all. Perhaps one of the greatest accom- 
plishments of the Civilian Conservation Corps was that it brought to 
the minds of the people of this country the need and value of a sound, 
active conservation program. 

3. The CCC not only taught the youth of our Nation in a very prac- 
tical way the meaning and ‘value of our natural resources, but ‘helped 
to restore and strengthen the Nation’s human resources. 

4, While the CCC did give employment to many boys, it was over- 
emphasized by some persons as a program to take “youth out of the 
streets.” This fact led many to believe that only those in very poor 
circumstances or those of low mental or even low moral stature were 
eligible for renrollment in the Corps. The CCC program was looked 
on by many as a relief program rather than a conservation program. 
A good conservation program can do much toward the relief of the 
unemployed, but its main objective should never be thought of as relief. 
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5. Besides providing advantages for the boys, developing and pro- 
tecting the natural resources, and making the general public conscious 
of the value of the natural resources, the CCC program brought to- 
gether many subdivisions of Government and made them realize that 
the protection of the natural resources was.a problem common to all. 

6. Learning how to handle heavy equipment proved to be of great 
value to the boys when the time came for them to leave camp. Boys 
with experience in handling and repairing equipment were in demand 
by private business concerns and Government agencies. Many went 
into the Army and qualified as noncommissioned officers. 

7. Standard and attractive CCC uniforms created and maintained 
a fine organization spirit. 

8. One of the best features of the CCC was the fact that no boy 
could stay in the Corps more than four enrollments of 6 months each, 
or a total of 2 years, unless through his own efforts he became qualified 
to fill a supervisory position. This limit of service impressed upon the 
boys that they must progress and that the CCC was a place to learn 
how to work and to prepare themselves for better jobs. 

9. Health of the boys received careful attention. Working out-of- 
doors, regular hours and plenty of good, wholesome food did won- 
ders for the boys at one of the most critical growing periods of their 
lives, 

10. Camp life and recreation programs taught cooperation and team 
play to a very high degree. Brig. Gen. George P. Tyner, one of the 
representatives of the War Department on the Advisory Council, 
stated before a committee of Congress that he felt that the training 
of the boys in the CCC camps was equal to 75 percent of the type of 
training required of the soldiers in the Army. 

11. There were some faults in the CCC organization that should be 
given careful consideration if a similar organization is to be estab- 
lished. Toward the end, the CCC was deficient in several respects. 
These deficiencies and lack of effectiveness were due in part to the 
following: 

a. The superimposing of detailed procedures and supervision by 
the CCC director's office over departments of the Government charged 
with the responsibiltiy of managing Federal properties, without due 
regard to the established responsibilities of the departments, and the 
already well-worked-out, tried, and established methods and proce- 
dures necessary to carry out these responsibilities. General policies and 
controls are recognized as necessary for a unified CCC program; 
however, these can be accomplished through a properly organized and 
coordinating body of administrative officials of the departments and 
without interference with the primary functions of the departments. 

It is true that the CCC director had an advisory council, but it was 
purely and simply an advisory body. The success of the CCC as an 
organization depended largely on the ability of the individual ap- 
pointed as director. The experiences with the CCC under two diree- 
tors bear testimony to this last statement. The CCC was well-or- 
ganized, the cooperation of all participating agencies and officials was 
excellent, the work turned out was good, and the morale of the Corps 
was on a high plane up to the untimely illness and death of Robert 
Fechner. Mr. Fechner used his council and respected their advice, 
although not necessarily agreeing with it on all issues. After his 
death, the CCC lived largely on its past reputation, developed through 
Director Fechner’s ability and leadership, and on the desire of the 
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departments to hold together the organization that they had helped to 
build and needed so badly. In the last years of the CCC, the advice of 
the Advisory Council was seldom sought on important polic’ vy matters, 

b. While the rel: itionship between the Army and the technical serv- 
ices in the field and in Washington was very good, many administré 
tive officers realized and felt that simplification and consolidation a 
— in the camps would remove apparent excessive overhead. 

Many work projects could have been undertaken more econom- 
ic ally with fewer than the standard camp complement of 200 enrollees. 
The 200-man camp was considered as the smallest unit that could be 
used to justify the dual overhead cost of the Army and technical 
agency. However, the financial loss in an over-manned work project 
more than offset the increased man-unit overhead cost of a eller 

camp. If more than 200 men were needed, the addition had to be a 
multiple of the 200-man unit, and by this rigid procedure the man- 
unit overhead cost could not be reduced much below the 200-man 
unit camp. 

d. The director of CCC assumed more and more administrative 
control of the camp programs and towards the end of CCC he was in- 
terfering with the responsibilities of the departments in the manage- 
ment of their properties. Later, this became even more involved ‘by 
superimposing the additional administrative controls of the Federal 
Security Agency. ‘Their direct instructions, inquiries, or requests for 
information having to do with departmental responsibilities became 
more and more time-consuming and involved, and added nothing bene- 
— to the already well- planned and operating organizations. 

The use of two finance agencies, namely, the Treasury Department 
in “regul: ir functions, and the finance officer of the War Department 
for the CCC, caused unnecessary additional work. 

While the Army finance officer did an excellent job, two procedures, 
two different sets of books, records, and forms were required on each 
area where CCC and regular funds were being spent, and frequently 
on the same general work project. The CCC was really a resource 
of manpower and funds given to a bureau to accomplish a work 
program under requirements, plans, and administrative policies 
of the department. Further, due to this dual system, there was built 
up within each bureau an intangible barrier between those paid from 
CCC funds and those paid from regular funds. 

f. The trend to build upa school-room type of educational program 
and impractical (and unpopular) academic courses in, the camps 
caused a conflict in the understanding of the purposes of the Corps. 

Practically everybody believed it to be reasonable, proper, and 
desirable to teach those who could not read and write to do so; to 
instruct the boys how to do their work and to advance themselves in 
the branch of we < in which they were most interested; to explain the 
objectives and reasons for the various steps taken in carrying out a 
given task. However, many could not adenine why the boys were 
encouraged to take a language, or other normal classroom course, 
after a hard day’s work in the field. More often than not these sub- 
ects were “way over their heads”—subjects for which they did not 
om the proper foundation or which they did not have a chance to 
finish or carry far enough to be of any real value tothem. Many times 
the instructors, most of whom were work foremen in the camps, did 
not have the training to teach the subjects assigned to them. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


While the CCC operations just concluded had faults, none was 
serious enough to nullify the many over-all good results, and all could 
he overcome “by certain changes in organization and policy. 

The Nation cannot afford to have its resources neglected or wasted ; 
they must be protected at all times. Their extra values are only now 
being fully realized in the world-wide struggle for freedom and lib- 
erty. It will take years to restore replaceable resources now being 
spent so freely to win the war. This can be done only by careful 
planning and hard work. 

Most of our natural resources are remote from urban populations. 
The work necessary to conserve arid protect these natural resources 
can generally be performed best by the establishment of camps. In 
the case of the CCC, the a brought together groups of boys who 
were taught to work, live, and play, with common interests and com- 
munity respect. 

Working in the open, with nature, brings optimum beneficial results 
to an individual which are almost impossible to obtain otherwise. It 
builds the body and the mind; it teaches the basic principles of exist- 
ence; and it creates an understanding of what must be done to protect 
and properly use natural resources. A future permanent civilian 
Conservation Corps must take into consideration these basic facts 
which should be made known to every home and command the respect 
of all people through its teachings and accomplishments. . 

It is recommended that an organization similar to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps be established on a permanent basis and designated 
the “Conservation Corps,” and that such an organization be a joint 
enterprise of the Federal departments and agencies administering and 
protecting the natural resources of the Nation. The purpose of the 
Corps should be to provide a pool of manpower and funds for those 
agencies charged by Congress with the development, protection, and 
use of the natural resources of the United States. The main objectives 
should be: 

1. Development and protection of the natural resources of the coun- 
try for the use and enjoyment of the present and future generations; 

2. Teaching the workers and others the real necessity and the im- 
portance of proper use of the natural resources; 

3. The coordination and integration of a nationally planned _pro- 
gram through a uniform and respected work organization; and 

4. This to be done without interference with the objectives and 
responsibilities of the various member agencies as charged by Congress. 

In order to accomplish these general objectives, the Conservation 
Corps should be organized so that each department or agency using 
its facilities would have a place in the organizatii where it could 
voice its opinions and have an active part in formulating the policies. 

With these thoughts in mind and based on 10 years’ intimate ex- 
perience with the operations of the CCC, I have drawn up the following 
organization diagram to convey my recommendations for such an 
organization. The organization diagram is not intended to be complete 
as to detail; it is intended only to convey the type of organization 
which I believe will accomplish the needed conservation work and 
bring home to the entire Nation, through its youth, the need and the 
appreciation of our natural resources. 
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‘A brief explanation of the general functions of the various units of 
such an organization follows: 

1. The President shall appoint the director. 

2. Each of the departments or independent agencies using the re- 
sources of the Corps shall appoint two members to the policy council 
of the Corps. One of the members of the council shall be the depart- 
ment’s administrator of the Corps activities within the department or 
agency which he represents. The other member to be pd seen from 
ihe department presumably shall be a member of the staff of the head 
of the department or agency. 

3. The two appointees from each department or agency, and the 
director appointed by the President, shall constitute the policy coun- 
cil of the Corps. The policy and regulations governing the opera- 
tion of the Corps shall, in all cases, be made or approved by the 
policy council. The director shall be the chairman of the council. 
It shall take a majority vote of the council, plus one additional vote, to 
approve regulations or to establish policy. 

.4. The director shall have direct charge of certain functions of the 
Corps. These functions are to be decided upon and approved by the 
policy council. Generally speaking, these fiinctions should be onl 
those that are common to all operating agencies and which will help 
to unify the Corps, or which can be more economically handled from a 
central organization. It shall also be the director’s responsibility, 
acting through the administrators of the departments or agencies, to 
see that all policies and regulations of the Corps are properly and 
ene carried out. Some of the functions that might logically be 
placed in the director’s office are: 

a. Fiscal—It will be necessary to assemble in one place the financial 
requirements for all activities of the Cerps for presentation to the 
Bureau of the Budget and to the Congress. After the funds have been 
appropriated, it will be necessary to allot the funds to the depart- 
ments and to keep certain limited financial records. 

b. Program.—The operating agencies will, from time to time, submit 
their requirements for camps or men, and these requests will have to 
be assembled and presented to the Council through the director for 
approval. Records of the decisions will have to be kept and orders 
prepared for issuance to the departments or agencies to carry into 
effect the decisions of the council. 

c. Education.—It is believed that the same age limit (17 to 23) 
and term of enrollment (not more than four 6-month enrollments) 
that governed the CCC should also apply to the new organization. 
If this recommendation is accepted, a basic educational program should 
be adopted. Such a program should be limited in the camps to the 
teaching of reading and writing and job training, with provision for 
night study in neighboring communities for those who wish to carry 
on studies in advanced subjects. While the responsibility for the 
carrying out of such a program will rest with the bureaus of the de- 
partments or agencies, it will be necessary to have, in a central loca- 
tion, a division whose duty it shall be to see that a unified program is 
maintained for the Corps, and to make reports and recommendations 
for the director and the policy council’s consideration. 

d. Safety.—A competitive safety program will reduce accidents and 
improve work production. The same relationship, as outlined under 
“Education” between the Corps and operating agencies should govern. 

e. Medical Care— Uniform health regulations and a central system 
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ot hospital care ave desirable. Again the same relationship as outlined 
a8 or “Education” should apply. 

Religious Activities.—Benefits of a religious program are obvious. 
aie ever, again the relationship as outlined ‘under “Education” should 
apply. 

g. Legislation and Contracts.—This division of the director’s office 
will review and handle legislative matters affecting the Corps, and be 
responsible for review and letting of contracts necessary to carry out 
the functions of the director's office. Such contracts will be those 
pertaining to mass railroad transportation of enrollees, purchase of 
clothing, shoes, etc. Of course, such an office will also handle any 
other legal matters that might arise in connection with the operation 
of the director’s office or the Corps as a whole. 

h. Office Management.—This division will handle only those matters 
of personnel, supplies, etc., necessary to the proper functioning of the 
— office. 

Selection.—It will be necessary for one central office to enroll the 
necessary Manpower to meet the requirements of the operating depart- 
ments or agencies and to maintain a pool of enrollees for this purpose. 

}. Purchase.—It will be an economy for one office to purchase and 
warehouse items that are required for the member departments or 
agencies, and to ship out, on requisition, items such as clothing, shoes, 
bedding, cooking and camp equipment, and certain staple foods. It 
also will be the ‘duty of this division to collect and recondition such 
items as clothing and shoes wherever practical and to warehouse for 
reissuing. 

All of the divisions of the director’s office, with the exception of 
“selection” and “purchase” will handle their work with the department 
administrators through the director. The divisions of “selection” and 
“purchase” will deal directly with the bureaus in filling requisitions for 
men and supplies in order to facilitate the program and avoid del ays. 
The necessary safeguards should be set up, however, to assume the 

carrying out of only : approved programs and of keeping the department 
administrators and the director fully informed. 

. The administrator, besides being one of the department or agency 
representatives on the policy council, shall be the responsible adminis- 
trative head of all Corps work and activities within the department or 
agency he represents. He will work through the bureaus to whom 
the ¢ amps or men have been allotted and will hold them responsible 
for carrying out the approved programs on their respective areas. 
He will set up the staff necessary to carry out the duties of his office, 
including general inspection staff to insure uniform application of the 
general over-all approved policies and regulations. 

6. The bureaus shall have full control of all phases of the work 
projects on their areas and will be held directly responsible for ad- 
herence to the policies and regulations of the Corps. They shall, from 
time to time, as the occasion arises, meet with the administrator 
and submit such suggested changes that, in their opinions, will 
improve the operation and effectiveness of the Corps. All Corps 
matters of the bureaus must be taken up with the administrator, with 
the exception of the requisition of men and general supplies, which 
can be made directly to the “selection” and “purchase” divisions of the 
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director’s office, with the understanding that the administrator will 
be kept fully informed as each request is made. Appointment of per- 
sonnel shall be in accordance with civil service and departmental pro- 
cedure. In selection of personnel under this procedure, special con- 
sideration should be given to their qualifications as leaders of young 
men as well as their other qualifications. Fiscal procedures shall be 
the same as those prescribed for the regular appropriations by the 
General Accounting Office and the Treasury Department. Aid to the 
States and other political subdivisions of government shall be in 
accordance with specific authorization in basic legislation or in the 
legislation establishing the Conservation Corps. In any event, the 
authorization should provide for a joint enterprise w herein both the 
Federal and State governments assume certain responsibilities m the 
establishment of standards and in the furnishing of personnel, funds, 
and materials. 

Development and protection programs may be undertaken either 
by the establishment of camps or by small groups of men (not less 
than 10 or more than 40). 

In cases where small groups of men are supplied, the bureau must 
meet all basic requirements of the Corps, to be prescribed by the policy 
council, such as supervision, health requirements, housing, hours of 
work, types of work, etc. The administrative officer of the area to 
which the group of men is assigned’ will be the responsible individual 
unless some other arrangements are made by the bureau. The allot- 
ment of small groups of men is not for the purpose of providing man- 
power for ordinary maintenance work but for the purpose of cite 
important protective and development work of natural resources that 

cannot be done economically any other way. 

b. Camps should range in size from a 50-man unit up, in multiples of 
50. A camp would be administered by a superintendent, whose grade 
would vary in accordance with the size of the camp. He would be 
assisted by a staff of personnel to carry out the work, operate and repair 
equipment, and perform general administrative and housekeeping 
functions. To give a clearer idea of what such a staff and organization 
would consist, four typical setups are shown below: 


50-Man Camp 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Work program : - Administrative and housekeeping: 
2 foremen. 1 clerk. 
1 mechanic. 1 recreational leader (with 
first-aid training). 
1 cook. 


100-Man Camp 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Work program : Administrative and housekeeping: 
1 assistant superintendent. 1 recreational leader. 
4 foremen, . 1 chief clerk. 
2 mechanics. 1 clerk. 
3 cooks. 


1 medical aide. 
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200-Man Camp 





SUPERINTENDENT 


Work program: Administrative and housekeeping : 
1 assistant superintendent. 1 recreational leader. 
7 foremen. 1 chief clerk. 
3 mechanics. . 2 clerks. 
1 physician. 
1 storekeeper. 
4 cooks. 


400-MAan CAmp 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Work program: Administrative and housekeeping: 

1 assistant superintendent. 1 assistant superintendent. 
14 foremen. 1 recreational leader. 
5 mechanics. 1 chief clerk. 

1 assistant chief clerk. 

3 clerks. 

1 physician. 

1 accountant. 

1 storekeeper. 

6 cooks 


The advantages of the organization as roughly described above are 
briefly these: 

1. The departments and agencies most concerned with the develop- 
ment, protection, and use of the natural resources of the country would 
have a definite hand in formulating the policies affecting the work 
programs on the areas under their administrative control. This was 
lacking in the old CCC organization. 

2. The director, as the President’s appointee, could make such re- 
ports to the President as may be found necessary. 

3. The values of a uniform organization of young men to work on 
conservation projects would be maintained. 

4. The setting up of a strong administrative office within each 
department would provide the controls necessary to insure the adher- 
ence to the regulations that make the Corps a uniform organization. 
In the case of the old CCC organization, the department’s representa- 
tive on the advisory council acted more as a coordinator and not as 
an administrative officer. This led to the CCC director setting up 
an inspection staff of his own so that he might have more direct 
control and reports on the operation of the camps. A certain amount 
of conflict and misunderstanding developed from this procedure. 

5. The bureaus would have the full responsibility for all of the 
activities of the Corps on the areas under their administrative jurisdic- 
tion, including camp management, which they did not have under 
CCC. This arrangement would eliminate the conflict that existed 
under the old set-up between the Army and the technical services as 
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to camp location, campground development, division and release of 
men, ete. It should also reduce the general overhead costs and permit 
the use of smaller camps at a reasonable man-month cost. It would 
also make possible the use of small groups of men without the establish- 
ment of camps where the area to which they were assigned had the 
facilities available to take care of the men. 

Besides the general advantages outlined above, such an organiza- 
tion would be flexible and would fit into changing and varying con- 
ditions that will exist after the war and through the years that follow. 
As an example of the flexibility of the organization, I have in mind 
the following: 

The President has expressed himself, according to newspaper reports, 
as feeling that many of the big military training camps which repre- 
sent large Government investments should be used wherever possible 
after the war. Further, many statements have been made by Members 
of Congress and other nation: al leaders that this country, in the future, 
should maintain a civilian army. Some have gone so far as to say that 
each person should give at least a year to the Government for this pur- 
pose. If these expressions are any indication of what is in store for the 
future, a Conservation Corps might play a part in such a program. 

Wars of today are fought under all kinds of conditions and over all 
kinds of lands. The Army must train large numbers of men to under- 
stand the natural and how to use it as a protective and offensive weapon. 
Working in the Corps might be considered basic training. I am sure 
that a study of the Army records has proved that the training the boys 
received in the handling of equipment and in working in the forests 
in the old CCC organization made them better soldiers. These facts 
suggest the following type of an arrangement : 

‘As the younger men are brought into the central t ‘aining post estab- 
lished by the Army, a certain number of them, say four or five hundred 
thousand, would be segregated from the rest as those who are adaptable 
to the Army field construction division or forestry division. These 
men would ‘spend a month in the Army preliminary training camp, 
receiving elementary and conditioning training, and then would be 
shipped out to the work projects of “the Conservation Corps for a 
9-month period. There they would work on all types of conservation 
projects, learning to live together in camps and improving their 
health and building their bodies. When they had nished their 
9 months’ training in the camps of the Corps, they would be returned 
to the Army for the final 2 months’ finishing training before returning 
to civilian life. Such an arrangement would not bri ing the military 
into the work camps. However, if such an arrangement were put into 
effect, it would be desirable to have two representatives of the War 
Department on the policy council of the Corps. 

Another arrangement that could be made is that of absorbing some 
sixty to seventy ‘thousand veterans in supervisory positions as they 
return from the war. Experience from the last World War indicated 
that many of the veterans were allowed to shift for themselves for 
too long a period and consequently were not able to readjust themselves 
to civilian life. It is my belief that a certain number of the veterans 
who do not go back into their old jobs, or cannot find new ones, could 
be brought into central schools and be trained to fill many of the jobs 
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that would be required in camps of the Corps. These schools could be 
some of the present Army posts that will not be needed by the Army 
after the war. The Corps would need cooks, foremen, storekeepers, 
clerks, accountants, superintendents, and various technical personnel, 
most of whom could be war veterans. I realize that 60,000 veterans is 
a small number compared with the whole: nevertheless, it is 60,000, 
The war veterans will have employment preference over those who did 
not join the armed forces, and it would be to the advantage of the 
technical agencies to recognize this fact and take it upon themselves 
to see that the veterans they get are properly reoriented and trained 
for the work. This statement is not made as a criticism of the civil 
service policy or of the veterans, but merely as a practical approach 
to the problem. 

This report is respectfully submitted with the sincere hope that it 
may be of some real value in the forming of future policies. 


Conrap L. WirtH, 
Departmental Representative 
on the Advisory Council, CCC. 
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APPENDIX 


Civilian Conservation Corps, Department of the Interior—Number of appointive 
personnel employed 


| Bureau of | Fish and | : National Office of 
| Reclama- | Wildlife |, General | Grazing | “pax | Indian 





tion Service ! |Land Office) Service Service Aflairs 
i | 
On June 30: _ | | 
OUR ena skiet acl ahah ead eee Oi bcsess5t le Pe ee 
erst. aitiideaid necks eka Gea eee eee Tr WE a eeciao 4,731 | 829 
Sie docs cksose jematowes De bsacthanacee - 14] Qs 7,031 | 1, 180 
iii sas candiesrssesees SF has siainisiel 25 | 601 5, 890 | 986 
ae Sos ig ctixctans rt... 35 5: 27 | 600 6, 203 | 806 
ee WO bres cae 18 | 631 4, 303 | 782 
FU i a ec ae 346 | 463 50 | 889 | 3, 506 609 
Wo Fess Saaveuutensee 362 7 7 | 950 ” 3, 400 646 
Os hs eo 379 369 | - 62 | 898 3, 228 | 613 
1942... me a 155 209 44 | 305 1, 219 534 
WB criss RET ENA SWORD Pea) Sener a wee S bie 30 5 


! Does not include employees on CCC rolls prior to consolidation of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
of the Department of Agriculture with the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce to form 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, and its transfer to the Department of the Interior. 


Civilian Conservation Corps, Department of the Interior—Total camp months 
of CCC operations 


Bureau of | Fishand | General National Office of 














Fiscal year Reclama- Wildlife | Land Of- | Gua | Park Serv- Indian 

tion | Service! | fice | ice ? Affairs 
Wika sacaticin did Awtacedcumenn cones eee nananien W hicscancnamak I pieincnaten 
1934... iain iu sch Seqeaabah Gels sacar trea lass eae See Bi titdneawen sate 3, 274 SO4 
ciinndaa pacine a etdhedia OP Nicccsvseabon 12 | 14 | 5, 184 | 900 
dive ccnp idea Waianae outa Te arbitra at 22 486 5, 928 852 
Ws tice ccincencin dctincaneeen Oe toss 24 535 | 5, 210 792 
Satins dane sas ibe venetian ania A ritecinctaecinaiies } 16 | 546 | 3, 981 S28 
Gi dickntcees scdeesnsseecsaeas 527 63 | 60 | 964 | 3, 822 840 
PtbAdachedddvcodtasteaavueal 555 408 69 1, 108 | 3, 832 852 
Mi cccschdcackecelsesites ‘i 550 433 72 1, 045 | 3, 769 852 
TIERS 372 325 | 48 546 | 2, 268 840 
TOs ca seanantcessciaas 3, 344 1, 229 | 336 | 5, 244 37, 367 7, 560 





! Does not include operations prior to consolidation of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce to form the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and its transfer to the Department of the Interior. 

1 Includes operations in Hawaii, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. 


Civilian Conservation Corps, Department of the Interior—Ezrpenditures by 
bureaus 








Bureau of | Fish and | National Office of 




















: J i General Grazing > ; 

Fiscal year Reclama- | Wildlife es Park Indian 

tion | Service ! |Land Office oe Service? | Affairs $ 
1 dk WE ee oe ee ee $14, 917,903 | $9, 539, 051 
|, REIS Berk a8 | O00 OR ek. kc GIO oct cis 13, 449,177 | 11, 074, 432 
nn cee cte ee | Bee et... 2. 50,723 | * $2,426, 828 27, 508, 113 9, 345, 276 
Wt 35 = 3c252- 55 ee | ES See 35,423 | 1,942,381 | 17, 908, 776 8, 227, 406 
i ee sat EMO... 2 . 35,904 | 1, 964, 733 14, 314,446 | 7, 965, 523 
I... ee 1, 620, 551 $225, 546 162, 682 3, 641, 663 12,981,289 | 6,940, 163 
ee osc eee | 1,613,532 | 1,282,792!  212,907/| 3,049, 597 12, 479,103 | 7, 038, 388 
RE te ter 1, 341. 47 1,072,228 | 368,738 | 2,777,351 10, 438,487 | 5, 990, 431 
GE... is atin eeenees 770,020 | 691, 208 251,243 | 1,310,537) 5,582,184 5,776, 150 
RRR a. 54, 280 51, 431 14, 649 | 112, 888 539, 541 750, 463 
OM Sooo rect | 9,862,545 | 3,323,205 1,214,112 17, 225,978 | 130,119,019 | 72, 647, 283 





! Does not include expenditures prior to consolidation of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce to form the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and its transfer to the Department of the Interior. 

? Cost of Territorial camps includes items borne by War Department in standard camps. 

’ Includes costs borne by War Department in standard CCC camps. 

* 1935 and 1936. 
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EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK 
(ECW) 
AN ACT 


For the relief of unemployment through the performance of useful public work, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That for the pur- 
pose of relieving the acute condition of widespread distress and un- 
employment now existing in the United States, and in order to pro- 
vide for the restoration of the country’s depleted natural resources 
and the advancement of an orderly program of useful public works. 
the President is authorized, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe and by utilizing such existing departments or agencies 
as he may designate, to provide for employing citizens of the United 
States who are unemployed, in the construction, maintenance, and 
carrying on of works of a public nature in connection with the fores- 
tation of lands belonging to the United States or to the several States 
which are suitable for timber production, the prevention of forest 
fires, floods and soil erosion, plant pest and disease control, the con- 
struction, maintenance or repair of paths, trails and fire lanes in the 
national parks and national forests, and such other work on the pub- 
lic domain, national and State, and Government reservations inci- 
dental to or necessary in connection with any projects of the character 
enumerated, as the President may determine to be desirable: Pro- 
vided, That the President may in his discretion extend the provisions 
of this act to lands owned by counties and municipalities and lands 
in private ownership, but only for the purpose of doing thereon such 
kinds of cooperative work as are now provided for by acts of Con- 
gress in preventing and controlling forest fires and the attacks of 
forest tree pests and diseases and such work as is necessary in the 
public interest to control floods. The President is further authorized, 
by regulation, to provide for housing the persons so employed and 
for furnishing them with such subsistence, clothing, medical attend- 
ance and hospitalization, and cash allowance, as may be necessary, 
during the period they are so employed, and, in his discretion, to 
provide for the transportation of such persons to and from the places 
of employment. That in employing citizens for the purposes of this 
act no discrimination shall made on account of race, color, or 
creed; and no person under conviction for crime and serving sentence 
therefor shall be employed under the provisions ‘of this act. The 
President is further authorized to allocate funds available for the 
purposes of this act, for forest research, including forest products 
investigations, by the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
the President is authorized to enter into such contracts or agreements 
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with States as may be necessary, including provisions for utilization 
of existing State administrative agencies, and the President, or the 
head of any department or agency authorized by him to construct any 
project or to carry on any such ‘public works, shall be authorized to 
acquire real property by purchase, donation, condemnation, or other- 
wise, but the provisions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes shall 
not apply to any property so acquired. 

Sec. 3. Insofar as applicable, the benefits of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performanc e of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, shall extend to 
persons given employment under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, 
there is hereby authorized to be expended, under the direction of the 
President, out of any unobligated moneys heretofore appropriated 
for public works (except for projects on which actual construction 
has been commenced or may be commenced within 90 days, and except 
maintenance funds for river and harbor improvements already allo- 

cated), such sums as may be necessary; and an amount equal to the 
amount so expended is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
same purposes for which such moneys were originally appropriated. 

Sec. 5. That the unexpended and unallotted balance of the sum of 
$300,000,000 made available under the terms and conditions of the 
act approved July 21, 1932, entitled “An act to relieve destitution”, 
and so forth, may be made available, or any portion thereof, to any 
State or Territory or States or Territories without regard to the limi- 
tation of 15 per centum or other limitations as to per centum. 

Sec. 6. The authority of the President under this act shall con- 
tinue for the period of 2 years next after the date of the passage 
hereof and no longer. 

Approved March 31, 1933. 
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CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
(CCC) 
AN ACT 
To establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatiwes of the 
United States of A merica in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
established the Civilian Conservation Corps, hereinafter called the 
Corps, for the purpose of providing employment, as well as vocational 
training, for youthful citizens of the United States who are unem- 
ployed and in need of employment, and to a limited extent as here- 
inafter set out, for war veterans and Indians, through the performance 
of useful public work in connection with the conservation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the United States, its Territories, and 
insular possessions: Provided, That at least 10 hours each week may 
be devoted to general educational and vocational training: Provided, 
That the provisions of this act shall continue for the period of 3 years 
after July 1, 1937, and no longer. 

Sec. 2. The President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is authorized to appoint a director at a salary of $10,000 per 
annum. The director shall have complete and final authority in the 
functioning of the Corps, including the allotment of funds to cooperat- 
ing Federal departments and agencies, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the President in accordance with the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purpose of this act, the director is 
authorized to provide for the employment of the Corps and its facili- 
ties on works of public interest or utility for the protection, restoration, 
regeneration, improvement, development, utilization, maintenance, or 
enjoyment of the natural resources of lands and waters, and the 
products thereof, including forests, fish and wildlife on lands or inter- 
est in lands (including historical or archeological sites), belonging to, 
or under the jurisdiction or control of, the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and insular possessions, and the several States: Provided, That 
the President may, in his discretion, authorize the director to under- 
take projects on iands belonging to or under the jurisdiction or control 
of counties, and municipalities, and on lands in private ownership, 
but only -for the purpose of doing thereon such kinds of cooperative 
work as are or may be provided for by acts of Congress, including the 
prevention and control of forest fires, forest tree pests and diseases, 
soil erosion, and floods: Provided further, That no projects shall be 
undertaken on lands or interests in lands, other than those belonging to 
or under the jurisdiction or control of the United States, unless ade- 
quate provisions are made by the cooperating agencies for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and utilization of such projects after completion. 
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Sec. 4. There are hereby transferred to the Corps all enrolled per- 
sonnel, records, papers, property, funds, and obligations of the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work established under the act of March 31, 1933 
(48 Stat. 22), as amended; and the Corps shall take over the institution 
of the camp exchange heretofore established and maintained, under 
supervision of the War Department, in connection with and aiding in 
administration of Civilian Conservation Corps work camps conducted 
under the authority of said act as amended: Provided, That such camp 
exchange shall not sell to persons not connected with the operation of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Sec. 5. The director and, under his supervision, the heads of other 
Federal departments or agencies cooperating in the work of the Corps, 
are authorized within the limit of the allotments of funds therefor, to 
appoint such civilian personnel as may be deemed necessary for the 
efficient and economical discharge of the functions of the Corps without 
regard to the civil-service laws and regulations. 

Sec. 6. The President may order Reserve officers of the Army and 
officers of the Naval and Marine Reserves and warrant officers of the 
Coast Guard to active duty with the Corps under the provisions of 
section 37a of the National Defense Act and the act of February 28, 
1925, respectively. 

Sec. 7. The director is authorized to have enrolled not to exceed 
300,000 men at any one time, of which not more than 30,000 may be war 
veterans: Provided, That in addition thereto camps or facilities may 
be established for not to exceed .10,000 additional Indian enrollees and 
5,000 additional territorial and insular possession enrollees. 

Sec. 8. The enrollees in the Corps (other than war veterans, en- 
rollees in the Territories and insular possessions, Indians, not to exceed 
one mess steward, three cooks, and one leader per each company) shall 
be unmarried maie citizens of the United States between the ages of 
17 and 23 years, both inclusive, and shall at the time of enrollment be 
unemployed and in need of employment: Provided, That the director 
may exclude from enrollment such classes of persons as he may con- 
sider detrimental to the well-being or welfare of the Corps, except that 
no person shall be excluded on account of race, color, or creed: Pro- 
vided further, That enrollments shall be for a period of not less than 6 
months and reenrollments (except in the case of one mess steward, 
three cooks, and one leader, in each company, and War Veterans) shall 
not exceed a total term of 2 years: Provided further, That in the 
discretion of the director continuous service by the enrollee during his 
period of enrollment shall not be required in any case where the enrollee 
attends an educational institution of his choice during his leave of 
absence: Provided further, That the director shall be authorized to 
issue certificates of proficiency and merit to enrollees under such rules 
and regulations as he may provide. 

Sec. 9. The compensation of enrollees shall be in accordance with 
schedules approved by the President, and enrollees with dependent 
member or members of their families shall be required under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the director, to make allotments 
of pay to such dependents. Other enrollees may make deposits of pay 
in amounts specified by the director with the Chief of Finance, War 
Department, to be repaid in case of an emergency or upon completion 
of or release from enrollment and to receive the balance of their pay 
in cash monthly: Provided, That Indians may be excluded from these 
regulations: Provided further, That the pay of enrollees shall not 
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exceed $30 per month, except for not more than 10 per centum who may 
be designated as assistant leaders and who shall receive not more than 
$36 per month: Provided further, That not to exceed an additional 6 
per centum of such enrollees who may be designated as leaders and 
may receive not more than $45 per month as such leaders. 

Src. 10. Enrollees shall be provided, in addition to the monthly rates 
of pay, with such quarters, subsist¢nce, and clothing, or commutation 
in lieu thereof, medical attention, hospitalization, and transportation 
as the director may deem necessary : Provided, That burial, embalming, 
and transportation expenses of deceased enrolled members of the Corps, 
regardless of the cause and place of death, shall be paid in accordance 
with regulations of the Employees’ Compensation Commission: Pro- 
vide . pe That the provisions of the act of February 15, 1934 
(U. , 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 796), relating to disability or death 
pvbeheator and benefits shall apply to the enrolled personnel 
of the Corps. 

Sec. 11. The Chief of Finance, War Department, is hereby desig- 
nated, empowered, and directed, until otherwise ordered by the Presi- 
dent, to act as the fiscal agent of the director in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided, That funds allocated to Government 
agencies for obligation under this act may be expended in accordance 
with the laws, rules, and regulations governing the usual work of such 
agency, except as otherwise stipulated in this act: Provided further, 
That in incurring expenditures, the provisions of section 3709, Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 41, see. 5), shall not apply to any 
purchase or service when the aggregate amount involved does not 
exceed the sum of $300. 

Sec. 12. The President is hereby authorized to utilize the services 
and facilities of such departments or agencies of the Government as 
he may deem necessary for carrying out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 13. The director and, under his supervision, the cooperating 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government are authorized 
to enter into such cooperative agreements with States and civil divi- 
sions as may be necessary for the purpose of utilizing the services and 
ae thereof. 

Sec. The director may authorize the expenditure of such amounts 
as he may y deem nec essary for supplies, materials, and equipment for 
enrollees to be used in connection with their work, instruction, recrea- 
tion, health, and welfare, and may also authorize expenditures for the 
transportation and subsistence of selected applicants for enrollment 
and of discharged enrollees while en route upon discharge to their 
homes. 

Sec. 15. That personal property as defined in the act of May 29, 
1935 (49 Stat. 311), belonging to the Corps and declared surplus by 
the director, shall be disposed of by the Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, in accordance with the provisions of said act 
Provided, That unserviceable property in the custody of any depart- 
ment shall be disposed of under the regulations of that department. 

Sec. 16. The director and, under his supervision, the heads of coop- 
erating departments and agencies are authorized to consider, ascer- 
tain, adjust, determine, and pay from the funds appropriated by 
Congress to carry out the provisions of this act any claim arising out 
of operations authorized by the act accruing after the effective date 
thereof on account of damage to or loss of property or on account of 
personal injury to persons not provided for by section 10 of this act. 
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caused by the negligence of any enrollee or employee of the Corps 
while acting within the scope of his employment: Provided, That the 
amount allowed on account of personal injury shall be limited to neces- 
sary medical and hospital expenses: Provided further, That this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any claim on account of personal injury for 
which a remedy is provided by section 10 of this act: Provided further, 
That no claim shall be considered hereunder which is in excess of 
$500, or which is not presented in writing within one year from the date 
of accrual thereof: Provided further, That acceptance by any 
claimant of the amount allowed on account of his claim shall be 
deemed to be in full settlement thereof, and the action of the director 
or of the head of a cooperating department or agency upon such claim 
so accepted by the claimant shall be conclusive. 

Src. 17. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary for the purpose of carrying out the purposes of 
this act: Provided, That no part of any such appropriation shall be 
used in any way to pay any expense in connection with the conduct, 
operation, or management of any camp exchange, save and except 
such camp exchanges as are established and operated, in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the director, at such camps as 
may be designated by him, for real assistance and convenience to en- 
rollees in supplying them and their supervising personnel on duty 
at any such camp with articles of ordinary use and consumption not 
furnished by the Government: Provided further, That the person in 
charge of any such camp exchange shall certify, monthly, that during 
the preceding calendar month such exchange was operated in com- 
pliance therewith. 

Sec. 18. This act, except as otherwise provided, shall take effect 
July 1, 1937. 


Approved, June 28, 1937. 
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NERAL LAND OFFICE 


During the life of the Civilian Conservation Corps, the General 
Land Office operated a maximum of six CCC camps and carried on a 
program of work in the Territory of Alaska. This participation was 
but a small part of the entire CCC program, but the achievements in 
the conservation of resources, both natural and human, are almost 
beyond comprehension. 

Among the first of the CCC camps to be established was one for the 
control and suppression of outcrop fires in the coal beds on the public 
domain in the Little Thunder Basin, Wyoming. In the early years of 
the program the work was suspended during the winter periods and 
for a while two camps were assigned to this project ; ; but in realization 
of the fact that the work could be more economically carried forward 
on a year-around basis the number of camps was reduced to one which 
continued work throughout the year until the closing of the entire 
CCC program. 

Some of the fires in these coal beds had been burning since the earliest 
recorded history of that area, destroying and end: ange ring a mass of 
coal measured in terms of billions of tons. Using special techniques 
developed in collaboration with technical experts of the Geological 
Survey, approximately 25 of these fires were completely suppressed or 
extinguished and several others brought under control to the point 
that the »y will probably burn out without material damage; yet there 
are other fires which were not touched up to the time the C CC program 
terminated which will continue their destructive forces. The immense 
coal deposits in this area lying in the public domain constitute a fuel 
reserve of immeasurable value, as lar ge-scale production can be quickly 
accomplished through strip mining in case production in the Eastern 
States should be curtailed. These deposits on which the fires have been 
a or brought under control have been saved for future gen- 

‘ations by reason of the magnificent work of the CCC. 

In 1938, three CCC camps were assigned to the General Land Office 
for work on the O. & C. lands in Orgeon, and the following year two 
additional camps were established on this project. These five camps 
continued their activities until the early part of the fiscal year 1942, 
when the O. & C. program was reduced to three camps which continued 
until the close of the general CCC program. These camps provided 
physical improvements, forest protection, reforestation, and develop- 
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ment necessary in the successful administration of the 2,500,000 acres 
of timbered land on the O&C lands in Oregon. To carry out a well- 
planned forest conservation, development, and management program, 
a transportation system and forest-protection plan are of first impor- 
tance. The CCC has furnished both within this area, and while a great 
deal more remains to be done, that which has been completed is of 
inestimable value. 

The many miles of access and utilization road constructed by the 
CCC through the O&C timbered lands are today proving their value. 
The CCC truck trails penetrating the hitherto unbroken forest wilder- 
nesses make it possible for the forest fire fighters to reach remote areas 
and control fires which otherwise would rage unchecked for days. 
These same truck trails make it possible to reach stands of high-quality 
timber necessary for aircraft construction and other special war needs. 
Trained CCC fire-fighting crews controlled numerous forest fires 
quickly and efficiently. Had it not been for these highly trained mobile 
crews, many fires would have devastated unknown “thousands of acres 
of forest land and destroyed huge quantities of highly valuable forest 
products which are now in use and vital to the progress of the war. 

Many other activities of less tangible value were conducted by the 
CCC on the O&C lands, such as perpetuation of our forests by plant- 
ing small trees on denuded areas; the control of forest-destroying dis- 
eases and insects, and the education of the public in the need for con- 
servation. 

CCC activities on the 325,000,000 acres of public domain in Alaska 
were transferred to the General Land Office in April 1940. Since the 
impact of the war prevented the employment of the planned number 
of whites, the employment was chiefly Alaskan Indians and Eskimos, 
and the program was directed mainly for the benefit of the native peo- 
ples. The projects worked on during the year were in villages scattered 
from Wainwright on the Arctic coast to Atka on the Aleutian chain, 
and Eagle on the Upper Yukon River. In this vast area, sanitary 
facilities and community water-supply systems were constructed. 
Debris within and in the vicinity of the villages was cleared and 
burned. School houses were erected and remodeled, roads and trails 
constructed and maintained, and reindeer corrals were constructed for 
the benefit of the native inhabitants. Probably about 100 villages were 
benefited by this program. 

One of the greatest problems in Alaska is transportation. CCC per- 
sonnel maintained and staked winter sled trails and maintained winter 
landing fields to make mail, freight, and passenger operations possible 
with a minimum of disruption in service. 

Other projects undertaken included fire hazard reduction along 
major Alaskan highways, the establishment of fire-breaks and the de- 
velopment of playground and recreational areas. 

In all of the CCC camps operated by the General Land Office. the 
training of employees for the work important to civilian life during 
peacetime and essential to the war effort in this period of emergency. 
was stressed. As a result of this training, many employees attained 
proficiency in several types of work and secured highly remunerative 
employment in private industry. 

The benefits derived from the CCC program operated by the General 
Land Office are beyond measure. The results will be felt for genera- 
tions by reason of salvaging of manpower and the conservation of our 
resources, 
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OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Emergency Conservation Work and Civilian Conservation Corps 
activities within the Office of Indian Affairs began June 19, 1933, and 
ended July 10, 1942. 

During that period 88.349 different individuals participated as en- 
rollees. Eighty-five thousand two hundred of these were Indians; 
3,149 were whites, most of whom were intermarried. An average of 
7,564 enrollees, and 776 employees—8,340 persons in all—were engaged 
in conservation activities each day during the life of the Corps. 

Approximately $72,000,000 were expended—an average of $8,000,- 
QOO per year. 

The work accomplishments are impressive, and have contributed 
directly to the rebuilding of the reservations and the National Domain. 
They were favorably commented on by numerous officials, including the 
directors of the Corps. 

Careful and adequate planning was insisted upon, and every effort 
made to insure that each project was completed in an efficient manner 
with the least possible expenditure of funds consistent with good en- 
gineering and construction practices. 

The improved economic condition of the Indians has definitely in- 
fluenced their morale. They were participants in the planning, they 
did the work, and they directly benetited by the results. 

Thousands of enrollees became skilled workers as a direct result of 
their participation in the Corps and are now contributing to the war 
effort as members of the armed forces, as skilled workers in war in- 
dustries, and as producers of food. Training was always a real, if not 
conspicuous activity. 

The program was the first piece of emergency legislation under 
which the Indians benefited. There was much work to be done on 
Indian reservations. Heretofore, funds had not been available 
sufficient amounts to undertake large-scale programs. There was con- 
siderable erosion: millions of acres of forest, range, and farm lands 
needed attention. Under ECW, funds were given to the Office of 
Indian Affairs, enrollment for Indians was eased, and thousands, liter- 
ally, obtained their first steady employment in years. 

The program started from “scratch.” There were no precedents. 
It was necessary to undertake a huge program with a new staff of 
employees. 

The immediate objective was to furnish gainful employment for 
needy Indians, and to improve their land holdings, and the Office of 
Indian Affairs was thus able to undertake a long-range program to 
help the Indian become self-supporting. Work was undertaken on 
nearly 300 different tracts of land—on reservations, rancherias, and 
other holdings—under 71 jurisdictions, in 23 States. 

The program revitalized Indian life: it gave wage work where and 
when it was needed. It made possible the building up of reservation 
resources. Indians were taught how to use the land and water con- 
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served. The program provided many opportunities for Indian ad- 

vancement which are difficult to put into any compilation. It de- 
veloped leadership under practical conditions. It changed indifferent 
and sullen attitudes into helpful cooperative actions. These things 
cannot be measured in any compiled summary. 

The program touched on every phase of reservation life and activity 
and cooperation was given to, and received from, all other Office of 
Indian Affairs divisions. 

A total of 15,041,819 “man-days worked” was reported for the entire 
period. The cost per enrollee work day was $4.79. This does not 
include the time of the employed personnel or irregular labor; it covers 
only the actual time of the enrollee on work projects. The cost per 

calendar day was less than $3.00. Seventy-one percent of the disburse- 

ments went for salaries and wages; Indians received 60.7 percent. 
Seven-tenths of 1 percent went to white enrollees, who, in the majority 
of cases, were intermarried and supporting Indian families. Nine 
and seven-tenths percent went to white employees and white irregular 
labor. 

The maximum enrollment in one month was 15,171, in June 1941; 
the minimum was 3,903 in April 1935. The maximum number of per- 
sons employed in any one month was 1,464, in June 1935, and of these 

839 were Indians. The maximum number of Indians employed in 
any one month was 882 ,1,452 positions occupied), in July 1935. The 
minimum number of persons employed was 476 in June 1942, and 266 
of these were Indians. 

The need for continuing conservation work on reservations cannot 
be overstated. Long-term programs covering all phases of develop- 
ment are imperative to insure proper use of land and to provide work 
for the needy for years to come. There are approximately 55,000,000 
acres of Indian lands in nearly 300 reservations, rancherias, and other 
holdings under Office of Indian Affairs superv ision. 

Indian lands include a considerable portion of the Nation’s water- 
sheds and timber stands. Whatever affects Indian lands likewise 
affects white-owned lands. Indian lands are a part of the National 
Domain. Continuation of the work will go a long way toward build- 
ing up a prosperous Indian citizenship and in making the reservations 
and the residents thereon assets to the States and the Nation. The 
Indians constitute one of the lowest income groups in the country. 
Isolated, on remote reservations, they lack employment opportunities, 
Indians will work; they have the capacity and skill to do what is 
needed. They are quick and eager to learn and their output equals 
that of any group anywhere. 
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BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Federal Reclamation is a Government enterprise designed to utilize 
the water resources of the West in the work of developing the arid and 
semiarid regions that lie west of the one-hundredth meridian; an area 
of 740,000,000 acres ¢ omprising a third of the land area of the United 
States. Less than 20 inches of rain falls anu: ally in nearly all of this 
vast territory, which is incapable of supporting any considerable 
population or agriculture without an artificial water supply. Through 
the irrigation of desert lands and the operation of power plants, new 
opportunities for farms, homes and for cities, for mining and process- 
ing the country’s mineral wealth and for manufacturing many of the 
essential tools of a modern industry, are created. It is the task of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to plan, design, and build the intricate engi- 
neering works that provide water for irrigation and generate power 
and to supervise their operation and maintenance after completion. 
The water and power users who benefit by these developments are 
required to repay their cost over a period of years. 

federal irrigation in the Western States began in 1902 with the 
enactment of the Reclamation Act. In the early years following pas- 

sage of this act many irrigation projects were built and placed in opera- 
tion at a reimbursable cost approximating $220,000,000 by 1935. These 
projects consist usually of a dam and reservoir to store water and an 
extensive system of Government-owned canals and canal structures to 
control and deliver the stored water to individual farm units. 

The economic depression that began in 1930 made it difficult to main- 
tain the irrigation systems at proper standards and the droughts in 
the early years of the depression further reduced the available water 
supply, augmenting the problems of the irrigation farmer. Thousands 
of control structures built 20 or 25 years previously, became deterio- 
rated beyond repair, canals became silted and clogged with vegetation, 
and crop yields on the farm lands decreased alarmingly with the de- 
crease in water supply. By 1934 it had become a matter of urgency 
that some means be found, not inconsistent with the unemployment 
problem of the country, to overcome these adverse project conditions 
and to protect the Government’s large investment. 

A few CCC camps were established on reclamation projects in 1934. 
Tn 1935, 50 camps were allotted to the Bureau of Reclamation to under- 
take a comprehensive program for the rehabilitation of the irrigation 
systems and the development of a supplemental water supply on proj- 
ects affected by drought conditions. Rehabilitation was programmed 
on a basis of permanent improvements designed to avoid difficulties in 
future years. Deteriorated wooden water control structures in the 

canals, such as checks, i turnouts, etc., were replaced with perma- 
nent concrete structures. Canal banks were cleaned of vegetation, 
reshaped to their original design, and were lined with concre ete, rock, 
or gravel to prevent future erosion and silting. Operation roads for 
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motor vehicles were built along canals to facilitate operation, inspec- 
tion, and maintenance of the facilities. Telephone lines and fences on 
Government property were rebuilt to present-day standards. Im- 
pounding and diversion dams which had suffered from excessive wave 
action or wind erosion were rebuilt to their designed lines and grades 
and were heavily blanketed with rock or gravel. 

Supplemental water supplies were developed for several projects 
by the construction of small reservoirs and the building of feeder 
canals to bring additional water to existing reservoirs. 

Later in the CCC program, camps were assigned to aid in the con- 
struction of new reclamation projects undertaken as part of the Bu- 
reau’s regular expansion program or as part of the Water Conserva- 
tion and Utility project program, the latter specially authorized by 
an act of Congress for development with CCC forces. The camps on 
these projects began the construction of dams, the clearing of reservoir 
sites, the excavation of canals, and the building of water-control struc- 
tures. The suspension of the Civilian Conservation Corps in July 
1942 found ou of this work uncompleted. 

A multitude of miscellaneous conservation programs were carried 
out on all classes of reclamation projects. An extensive campaign for 
the extermination of gophers and ground squirrels, whose tunneling 
habits are very harmful to irrigation canals, was an important activity 
on nearly all projects. The spread of noxious weeds had become a 
serious menace on several projects, forcing much otherwise good land 
out of cultivation. Various methods of eradication were investigated 
and demonstrations were given on Government land of those found 
to be practicable and low in cost. Experiments with new sealing agents 
for lining porous canals were conducted and feasible methods of appli- 
cation were developed. . Emergencies consumed much of the time of 
CCC men on reclamation projects. In cooperation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, major improvements have been accomplished 
on a number of wildlife reserves that are also irrigation reservoirs. 
Forest fires, prairie-grass fires, floods, earthquakes, and grasshopper 
infestations were almost annual occurrences. The availability of CCC 
men greatly lessened the property damage and loss of natural resources. 
Many lives were saved through their work in preserving the stability 
of important structures under flood conditions. 

Most irrigation projects are too remote from developed recreational 
areas to permit the average settler or his family or the local urban 
residents to enjoy a W eekend or occasional day of rest without consid- 
erable travel. Irrigation reservoirs on the projects or in the nearby 
mountain areas afford a place for development of playgrounds to 
make recreation an integral part of the project life. Swimming, boat- 
ing and fishing facilities, picnic and camp grounds, shelters, access 
roads, hiking trails, parking areas, and the planting of trees and 
shrubbery at these reservoirs have made a number of projects a much 
pleasanter place to live. At Guernsey Reservoir in Wyoming a fine 
museum of the early days of Wyoming settlement has been built to 
National Park Service standards. 

A few figures illustrate the volume of the accomplishment of CCC 
forces during the past 7 years on the irrigation projects. Over 60,- 
000,000 square yards of canals and drainage ditches were placed in 
good condition by clearing or cleaning; 1,800,000 square yards were 
lined with impervious materials, and 2,800,000 square yards were 
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riprapp ed for protection against erosion: operating roads were built 
along 3,000 miles of canals; 39,000 acres of reservoir sites were cleared 
of trees and brush, and 15,800 water-control structures in canals and 
ditches were built. In all, 7,153,000 enrollee man-days were expended 
on these and other related activities. Camps were opel rated at 83 
separate locations on 45 projects in the 15 Western States. 

The work of the enrollees at camps on reclamation projects trained 
thousands of truck drivers and tractor operators. Elementary train- 
ing in concrete and masonry construction, erection of frame structures, 
and the use and repair of hand tools were standard on-job courses. 
No better training of nonmilitary character could have been given 
these young men to fit themselves for defending their country in the 
armed services or for participating in the vast civilian construction 
program initiated at the outbreak of the war. 

The fine work of the Civilian Conservation Corps by 1942 had 
brought the Federal irrigation projects back to a igh standard of 
physical excellence. The irrigation systems are now in generally good 
condition, able to deliver required amounts of water and by the per- 
manency of their rehabilitation they are insured against future inter- 
ruptions of consequence. Under pressure of war conditions, these 
projects are being called on today for greater and greater quantities of 
high-quality food and fiber for the armed forces and lend-lease agen- 
cies. Without the aid of the Civilian Conservation Corps in pre-war 
years, the in-war production of these projects would not be such a 
satisfactory contribution to the war program. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The Civilian Conservation Corps advanced park development by 
many years. It made possible the development of many protective 
facilities on the areas that comprise the National Park System, and 
also provided, for the first time, a Federal aid program for State park 
systems through which the National Park Service gave technical 
assistance and administrative guidance for immediate “park develop- 
ments and long-range planning. Of rt 3,114 CCC camp 
years of work under the supervision of the National Park Service, 
880 or 28 percent were on National Park Service areas, and 2.234 or 
72 percent, on non-Federal park and recreational areas. It is believed 
that the work accomplished in the park conservation field in the 10 
years of CCC was equal to what might have been expected in 50 years 
without its assistance, 

The National Park System benefited immeasurably by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. principally threugh the building of many greatly 
needed fire trails and other forest fire-prevention fac ilities such as look- 
out towers and ranger cabins. During the life of the CCC, the areas 
received the best fire protection mn the history of the Service. Over 
414.000 man-days were spent on the work of fire prevention and over 
250,000 on fire suppression, The value of the man-days spent a fire 
protection and suppression in the great scenic areas of the Nation 
cannot be overestimated. 

The CCC also provided the manpower and materials to construct 
many administrative and public-use facilities such as utility buildings, 
sanitation and water systems, housing for its employees, service roads, 
campground improvements, and museums and exhibits; to do reforesta- 
tion and work relating to insect and disease control; to improve the 
roadsides; to restore historic sites and buildings; to perform erosion 
control, and sand fixation research and work; to make various travel 
and use studies; and to do many other developmental and administra- 
tive tasks that are so important to the proper protection and use of the 
National Park System. 

The CCC made available to the superintendents of the national 
parks, for the first time, a certain amount of manpower that allowed 
them to do many important jobs when and as they arose. Many of 
these jobs made the difference between a well-managed park and one 
“just getting along.” If the CCC or a similar organization is estab- 
lished in the future, a more flexible use of the men assigned to National 
Park System areas would increase its value to them. 

The State park program received a tremendous impetus through the 
CCC. Without having had any previous official relationship with 
State park organizations, the National Park Service was sekeil to 
supervise CCC work on non-Federal- park areas, This required the 
setting up of a supplementary organization on a regional basis. Many 
States were not prepared to utilize effectively the manpower and 
materials that were suddenly available to them—in fact, the majority 
of them had practically no State park system or organization. 
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The CCC was not just a pick-and-shovel project. It contributed 
tremendously to the Nation’s thought on parks and recreation. It was 
soon realized that one of the first requirements for adequate programs, 
both immediate and long-range, was a comprehensive survey and study 
of the entire park and “recreational problem on a Nation-wide basis. 
In 1936, Congress enacted the Park, Parkway, and Recreation Study 
Act (49 Stat. 1894), and pursuant to this act, 46 of the States and 
the Territory of Hawaii participated in the conduct of State-wide 
studies. Thirty-seven of the States completed reports on their studies 
and 21 published them. In 1941, the National Park Service published 
its report, “A Study of the Park and Recreation Problem of the 
United States.” Between 1936 and 1942, the National Park Service 
responded to the requests of 18 States in helping to rewrite their general 
conservation laws, which placed parks and recreation in a stronger 
position. During the 10 years of CCC, the National Park Service 
issued the following publications relating to park work—all made 
possible by the CCC: 


A Study of the Park and Recreation Problem of the United States. 
Park Structures and Facilities. 

Park and Recreation Structures. 

Park Use Studies and Demonstrations. 

Fees and Charges for Public Recreation. 

¥ earbook—Park and Recreation Progress, 1937, 1938, 1940, 1941. 
Tree Preservation Bulletin, Series 1- ‘9. incl. 

Digest of Laws Relating to State Parks, 

Digest of Laws Affecting Organized Camping. 

Digest of Laws Relating to Local Parks and Recreation. 
Municipal and County Parks in the United States—1935. 


The above-mentioned work was fundamental and essential to insure 
proper physical improvements on the State park and recreational areas 
throughout the country. Although Congress authorized this work 
under the CCC, an emergency organization, and again in the Park, 
Parkway, and Recreation Study Act of 1936, it never appropriated 
any funds specifically for it. Virtually all of this planning per- 
formed by the National Parks Service was carried out by personnel 
employed with CCC funds. While this work was being conducted, 
the CCC camps were proceeding with the development of more than 
561 non-Federal park areas throughout the country. The work in- 
cluded every conceivable type of project necessary to develop well- 
rounded park and recreational areas. To enumerate the work accom- 
plished, State by State, would take too much space in this report. As 
an example, however, the State of Virginia in 1933 had only Matoaka 
State Park, and the Richmond Battlefield which was acquired by the 
State for transfer to the Federal Government for inclusion in the 
National Park System. By June 1942 the State had developed, prin- 
cipally with the aid of the CCC (7814 camp years), 11 areas with a 
total of 19,367 acres, well distributed throughout the State from the 
coast to the mountains. The CCC provided each of its six principal 
State parks with a road system, water supply and sewage disposal 
systems, telephone lines, power lines, and necessary utility and admin- 
istrative structures and facilities. It built three recreational dams 
and one swimming pool; it provided bathhouses and necessary appur- 
tenances in each park, and beach facilities in five of them; it con- 
structed hundreds of other buildings for public use; and it provided 
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recreation and protection by the construction of many miles of trails. 
In short, with the aid of CCC, the State has given its citizens a system 
of parks with most of the recreation activities for their leisure-time 
use. In the 1942 fiscal year, their largest attendance year, 486,376 
visitors used the State park system. 

With the liquidation of the CCC work forces in July 1942, aid to 
the States was terminated, and planning assistance authorized by the 
Park, Parkway, and Recreation Study Act virtually ceased. For 
insurance of the success of any future Federal aid program, regardless 
of what agency administers it, or the methods used, the provisions of 
the Recreation Study Act should continue to be carried out, at least 
to the extent of assisting the States in keeping the studies and plans 
alive and abreast with the developments of the time. This would 
permit rapid resumption of development work on a sound basis, either 
with or without Federal assistance. 
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GRAZING SERVICE 


Grazing Service participation and cooperation in the activities and 
accomplishments of the Civilian Conservation Corps commenced in 
April 1935 when seven camps were assigned to this Service. The num- 
ber of CCC camps was increased to 45 “by November of the same year. 
This quota was maintained until 1988, when the number was inc reased 
to the full complement of 90 camps by November of that vear. The 
number then continued at approximately this figure until the Iquida- 
tion of CCC in the spring and summer of 1942. The CCC canips Were 
distributed uniformly among the 58 Grazing Districts in the 10 West- 
ern States of Arizona. California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The services of the enrollees were used by the Grazing Service 
toward the accomplishment of those objectives of the Taylor Grazing 
Act which have to do with the construction of improvements on the 
public domain for the purpose of opening up new range lands, increas- 
ing the forage on existing range lands, regulating the use of all range 
lands, and protecting and conserving this natural resource for the 
benefit of all concerned. Many of these valuable accomplishments on 
the part of the CCC enrollees are now in evidence throughout the 
142,000,000 acres of Federal range administered by the Grazing Service. 

Perhaps the most important contributions to the range are the many 
stock-watering facilities constructed by CCC enrollees. Chief of these 
are the earthen reservoirs, ranging in size from 2-acre feet up to 100- 
acre feet in capacity. Included also are numerous small reservoirs 
and waterholes having capacities under 2-acre feet. Other water 
facilities consist of spring developments and drilled wells. Although 
wells render excellent watering facilities, preference was given to the 
development of springs and the construction of reservoirs with earth 
dams, because they afforded greater opportunities for the employment 
of enrollee labor. The materials required for springs and reservoirs 
were nominal, whereas for wells the cost of the materials was far out 
of proportion to the labor required. The placing of water in the 
outer reaches of the range allowed grazing to expand into vast areas 
of land which were rich in forage but which could not be used until 
water was provided. 

Truck-trails, stock-trails, and stock-drivew avs constructed by CCC 
enrollees are also a major contribution to the range. Truck-trails 
aliow the stockmen to transport stock and supplies from ranch to range 
and from range to market. Stock-trails and stock-driveways allow 
migration of the animals from summer to winter range and also from 
range to loading stations. Thousands of miles of these facilities were 
constructed by the CCC enrollees. It may be mentioned also that 
nearly all of these truck-trails have become a complement to the net- 
work of State and County highways, thus augmenting traffic facilities 
for social as well as economic use. In effect, they have brought the 
school, the church, and the library nearer to the ranch. 
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One of the ig gen of the Taylor Grazing Act is to regulate the 
use of the range by assigning definite areas to the various stockmen 
and thereby eliminating the confusion and conflict which formerly 
obtained when all of the range belonged to everybody. Thus, the 
fencing of allotments has become an integral part of the Grazing Serv- 
ice program. In line with this program, the &¢ *C enrollees constructed 
thousands of miles of barbed wire boundary fences and drift fences to 
control and regulate the grazing on the range. Holding corrals, load- 
ing corrals, shearing corrals, and miscellaneous livestock facilities 
were constructed in great number. 

Every pursuit of man in his effort to exist and subsist must meet 
and surmount the usual obstacles and resistances set up by nature. 
Likewise, the stockman is confronted with the task of eradicating 
poisonous weeds, extérminating detrimental insects, controlling the 
number of rodents, and reducing the number of predatory animals. 
This task has been performed for the stockman by CCC enrollees on 
thousands of acres of the public domain, thereby conserving the prod- 
ucts of the range, as wel as the forage, which is the basis of the 
production. This work was done in cooperation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The most practical and economic methods were 
employed. 

Throughout every hot summer on the range and extending well into 
the fall, the forage vegetation, as well as the brush and timber stands, 
are threatened with loss by fire. Losses are greater in some years than 
others, but there is never a year without some fires on the range. Dur- 
ing the period from 1935 to 1942 the CCC organization accomplished 
incalculable results not only in the suppression of range and forest 
fires, but also in the construction of fire breaks and other safeguards 
by way of presuppression of potential fires. The enrollees became well 
trained in this work and their efforts were most effective. Other 
emergency work of different kinds was performed by the enrollees at 
various times and at various places. They opened up truck-trails 
covered with snow to relieve isolated bands of sheep. They repaired 
dams, canals, and other properties in the wake of floods. They formed 
searching parties for the location, recovery, and protection of stranded 
airplanes. Numerous other emergency tasks were performed with dis- 
patch and effectiveness. 

Although the natural forage on the a e is tremendous in the aggre- 
gate, it is not uniform in intensity. Artificial seeding of range grasses 
is necessary in arid and sparsely vegetated areas. This is especially 
true in areas that have been burned over by range fires. To meet this 
need, the CCC enrollees have rendered services which have been very 

valuable and effective. They have harvested seed from natural range 
grass species and have sown the seed by hand and by machine over 
thousands of acres of land. They have also assisted in the layi ing out 
and development of experimental plots where the various species of 
grasses have been planted and subjected to various conditions of 
exposure, protection, and utilization. 

A further major accomplishment, which not only rendered valuable 
assistance to this Service, but which extended to the CCC personnel 
an opportunity for education and training along professional lines, 
was the project embracing range surveys, dependent property sur- 
veys, land recording, collection and arrangement of herbariums, com- 
piling map data and the production and reproduction of maps, de- 
signs, and photographs. This project developed many young men 
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who have since become valuable employees in commercial and military 
pursuits, as well as in the Grazing Service. 

Throughout the tenure of the Civilian Conservation Corps as an 
integral part of the Grazing Service organization it has been kept in 
mind that the enrollee was not to be considered as a mere unit of 
labor, but that over and above this contribution of service on his part 
there was a responsibility on the part of the administrative officials 
to educate and train the enrollee along vocational lines and to guide. 
his conduct and shape his environment in such manner as to make him 
a better worker, a better man and a better citizen. To this end, thie 
Grazing Service cooperated actively with the Army and educational 
officials at all times in an earnest effort to accomplish these purposes. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


During the 9 years of its existence the CCC has been an ex- 
tremely influential force in the conservation of our wildlife resources, 
notably migratory waterfowl and big game animals. Coincident 
with the establishment of the Corps in 1933 a gigantic wildlife-refuge 
purchase program was begun. In the continental United States, since 
1933, approximately 8,000,000 acres of land and water have been 
acquired for national wildlife refuge purposes, increasing the total 
refuge holdings to approximately “9,570,000 acres in 257 refuges. 
These refuge lands compensate in part for the millions of acres of 
wildlife habitat which necessarily fell before the plow, the ax, and 
the drainage ditch, but much of it was barren, even more was sub- 
marginal, and almost all was lacking in the basic wildlife require- 
ments of water, food, and protective cover. Improvements had to be 
made in order that the refuges might be capable of supporting great 
concentrations of wild creatures and in order that the refuges might 
be administered efficiently and economically. It is in making these 
improvements that the CCC has been of tremendous benefit to wildlife 
conservation. 

Of the 257 refuges, 44 of the larger and more important ones have 
been developed almost exclusively through the CCC. Two thou- 
sand five hundred ninety-eight camp months of CCC labor have 
been directed toward the accomplishment of two fundamental objec- 
tives: the improvement of wildlife habitat and the improvement of 
administrative facilities. In order to improve the refuges to a con- 
dition most favorable to wildlife, dams, dikes, and other devices for 
the impoundment and control of water have been built ; food and cover- 
producing vegetation has been planted for wildlife and as a deterrent 
to soil erosion: millions of trees have been planted as windbreaks and 
to provide wildlife cover; stream- and lake-bank protection has been 
given prominent attention, as has the construction of nesting islands 
and wildlife shelters. To facilitate refuge management, truck trails, 
bridges, lookout towers, fire lanes, telephone lines, small but well- 
built headquarters and utility buildings, and seed- and tuber-storage 
cellars have been constructed, and to keep out stray livestock and 
prevent trespass, fences and boundary markers have been erected. 

A few of the important accomplishments may be cited as indicative 
of the type and quantity of work accomplished. Eighty-five large 
impoundment and diversion dams were built, involving excavation of 
about 13,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock, and the construction 
of nearly 900 water-control structures. Deficiencies in vegetation 
have been overcome by the planting of tremendous quantities of 
aquatics, of shrubs and trees for upland game, and of soil-binding 
and moisture-conserving grasses. Nesting islands have been built 
for the better protection of waterfowl and shore birds. Work pre- 
liminary to water impoundment includes the excavation of nearly 
3,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock from canals and ditches, clear- 
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ing and cleaning of 4,500,000 square yards of water channels and 
5,500 acres in reservoir, lake, and pond sites. Nearly 2,000 miles of 
fences have been erected, 190 foot and vehicle bridges, and 2,000 miles 
of truck and patrol trails have been built, and fire-protection systems, 
including 60 look-out towers, 750 miles of telephone lines, and several 
hundred miles of firebreaks have been developed. Headquarter, 
patrol, and laboratory facilities, including nearly 900 dwellings, over- 
night cabins, and other buildings, including offices, laboratories, 
garages, and storage houses have been provided. As an erosion-con- 
trol measure 700 permanent check dams have been built. 

In accomplishing this work the Service has had the use of and 
was custodian of equipment valued at about $2,000,000, consisting of 
43 draglines, 140 tractors, 825 trucks, and a mass of smaller equip- 
ment and tools. 

Director Gabrielson’s remark of several years ago, “Even if the 
Civilian Conservation Corps should for some unforeseen reason be 
closed out in the near future, the Fish and Wildlife Service should 
be forever thankful for what this organization has accomplished for 
wildlife conservation,” states clearly the value of CCC in wildlife 
conservation. 
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Senator Ranpotrnu. Yes; I have read the report. Other Senators 
will read it. Members of our staff have also read the report, which 
you made in January 1944. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpn. That has been available to us. We feel that 
perhaps you would want to proceed in your own way. There will be 
some questions. 

Mr. Wirtu. Suppose I, if I may, express some personal feelings of 
what the CCC accomplished in those days, because I think a great 
deal of the value of the program was, while we needed it very much 
in those days for the conservation work, I do believe that it had a 
tremendous effect on those who were associated with it, especially 
many of the youth that came out of the cities. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is the philosophy of the values of knowing a 
little bit about the good earth, when you come to realize that every- 
thing we have today including our clothes, food, and our housing, 
and no matter what kind of house you build, originates almost en- 
tirely from the earth. There are an awful lot of people, especially 
young people growing up in the larger cities, that have never been 
out in the country and do not have the least idea of how much our 
national resources really means to the Nation as a whole and to them 
as individuals. 

I have often told this story, and I would like to repeat it here 
because it illustrates a point. 

We had one camp in Yellowstone that came from the Bronx, N.Y. 
It was a 200-man camp. The camp had been back in the remote sec- 
tion of Yellowstone for barely 2 weeks, when the superintendent got 
a call for help from the camp commander, who was a Reserve officer 
inthe Army. He had a riot on his hands. 

The superintendent sent some rangers in to help the commanding 
officer and in short order they had the boys quieted down again. The 
investigation routed out about 19 boys and they were shipped back 
to the Bronx. 

The only thing they could get out of these boys was that they just 
could not stand the quiet sishte and the coyotes howling and a few 
things of that kind. 

It is funny, but it is pathetic. They had to get back to the con- 
crete, the noise, the subways, and so forth, because that was their way 
of life. 

Of course some of us are going to have to live in the cities for 
a good part of our life, but I think it is well to know what the rest 
of the country is like. I think there is a social or inspirational ex- 
perience that has a great deal of value to any program, whether it is 
a park service program or the forest service program or the BLM 
program or any other program. 

I am not advocating this bill or any other, but I do advocate that 
more Americans know what our natural resources are, whether it is 
by work or by visiting it or any other way you wish. But I do think 
it is a very important element if we are going to have a good, strong 
Nation. 

Senator Ranpotren. I regret that I must attend a conference with 
my colleague from West Virginia, Senator Byrd, with a group of 
business leaders from our State. 
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Mr. Wirtrn. I might also say, to elaborate a little bit on the re- 
port which I made in 1944, I feel that any program, if it is estab- 
lished, should be tied in very closely to the operating agencies and 
should be made more flexible than it was in the thirties. I felt that 
a 200-man camp was not always the most economical unit, and even 
a “spike camp” as we call them, of 50 men managed out of the base 
camp, Was not always the most economical unit. Because your ad- 
ministration came out of the central camp, you would have to require 
a certain amount of housing and so forth, and you would not have the 
full complement of work. In other words, the importance of the 
work I thought was overlooked for the desirability of the organiza- 
tion or administration. 

I feel quite strongly that if we have any program at all it should 
be more flexible and should allow us to base the program on the work 
rather than on an administrative unit. 

Also one other thing I felt about the CCC camp was this. Of 
course it started in a depression period and it was a very, very fine 
thing for the boys and for the agencies that needed the manpower 
to do the work that was assigned to them. It was a relief program, 
which did not bother us too much in the beginning. As we went 
along it perhaps was not labeled so much a relief program as some 
other relief programs that were taken on. But any program under- 
taken should be based, unless we get into a real emergency, on the 
dignity and value of conservation work, on the need for the work 
and not on the fact that it was work set up to put somebody to work. 
I think the dignity of labor, the dignity of working on conservation 
programs should be developed at all times, because it is a noble thing 
for the individual and the country to have a real strong understand- 
ing and appreciation of our natural resources, whether those re- 
sources afford the material things or whether they afford the inspira- 
tional, spiritual, and social values that we think the parks afford, 
both Federal and State parks and many of the very fine reservations 
in the Forest Service. 

However, I do think that the question of carrying on that work and 
the definition or the understanding of the reason for it should be 
clarified. 

Senator GRUENING (presiding pro tempore). Let me interrupt, Mr. 
Wirth. 

You think the objectives are not sufficiently clarified in the bill 
we are discussing ¢ 

Mr. Wirtn. I would not say that, Senator. I was just saying that 
they should be thoroughly clarified, not only in the bill but in the 
administration of the authori ity if it is granted. 

Senator GRUENING. Would you be w villing to submit some language 
which would carry out your ideas looking to a further clarific ation { 
We would very much appreciate having this in view of your very 
vast experience in this field and your long and devoted service to the 
National Park System, which those of us who have observed your 
career fully appreciate. 

I think any suggestion that you might make would be very helpful 
and very constructive. We would appreciate it if you made such. 
It need not be done officially if there were any embarrassment be- 
cause of budgetary considerations. We would like you as Conrad 
Wirth, who have had so much experience in this field, give us some 
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idea how this legislation could be improved by some additional lan- 
guage to meet the point that you make that a little clarification is 
needed. 

Mr. Wirrn. I should be glad to do that sir. 

I am sure the department would not object to my doing that, and 
I naturally would inform them of my doing it. 

Senator GruENING. You might tell them that this was a request 
in the interest of making the legislation better, if that can be done. 

Please go ahead. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think that pretty well covers it. Besides the report 
I wrote in 1944, I think that pretty well emphasizes my theory, 
philosophy, and belief that if a program is to be undertaken it should 
be along those lines. 

I emphasize two points. My experience dictates to me that the work 
program should be under the control of the administering agency, 
such as the Park Service or Forest Service, that is charged with the 
responsibility of preserving and operating Federal lands and State 
lands—not that the Federal agency is in charge of State lands, but 
that the States themselves should have it under the agency in charge 
of their particular land operations; that the flexibility should be such 
that the units would be determined by the work demands rather 
than administrative function, and that the emphasis should be on the 
idea of conservation and good honest work rather than on relief. 

I want again to make “clear my thinking on that to this extent. 
I feel that in the thirties that the CCC was a well justified relief pro- 
gram. I am not criticizing it. But I think it should be a conserva- 
tion program if it is to start over again. 

Senator Gruenine. Mr. Wirth, my recollection of the CCC pro- 
gram was that whatever might have been the relief aspects, the work 
done by these young men was extremely useful. 

Mr. Wirrn. It certainly was. 

Senator Gruentne. And it was justified in itself. If there had 
been no relief problem would you not say that what they did was 
useful, valuable / 

Mr. Wirtn. I have often said that as far as the park program in 
the United States is concerned it was moved ahead 50 years through 
the efforts of the CCC. It did many things which I think people little 
realized : 

Namely, it allowed us to do things that we were unable to do or did 
not have the funds to do at that time. There were 19 different States 
I know that passed State park legislation, as it required setting up a 
good organization in order to receive CCC camps. 

You could go around the country today and find many of the fine 
improvements that were put in during the CCC days, and you find 
very little criticism of the CCC's. 

Senator GRUENING. Can you see any reason why we should not try 
to move ahead 50 years in this decade as well as we did 25 years ago? 
There seems to’be an even greater urgency, in view of what is hap- 
pening under the direction of Moscow, to move ahead and develop our 
resources and develop our human beings. 

Do you think there is any less justification for such a program now 
than there was then / 

Mr. Wirtn. Senator, I am always for progress. 
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Senator GRuENING. Let me ask you this question : 

I am very much interested as we all are in the success of Mission 
66. Are you getting all the funds you need for that program ¢ 

Mr. Wirtn. The program is moving practically on schedule, sir. 

Senator GrRUENING. It is a very conservative schedule, is it not? I 
notice that in the three national park and monument areas in Alaska— 
I read your report on the three with much interest—you are falling 
back on the wilderness concept, thereby justifying doing nothing, 
leaving everything as it is. Do you not think there are some things 
that should be done in those areas that would be useful, enabling 
more people to see them ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would say, Senator, that we are appearing before 
the Senate Committee on Friday of this week, and the House did cut 
us $6 million below the Bureau of the Budget’s request. We are going 
to try to justify the return of that $6 million to the park appropria- 
tions. 

Senator Gruenine. I hope the Senate will restore that. 

Mr. Wirtn. I sincerely hope so too. 

Senator Gruenine. In your very excellent report on the CCC pro- 
gram you said : 

Working in the open with nature brings optimum beneficial results to an indi- 
vidual which are almost impossible to obtain otherwise. It builds the body and 
the mind. It teaches the basic principles of existence, and it creates an under- 
standing of what must be done to protect and properly use natural resources. 
A future permanent Civilian Conservation Corps must take into consideration 
these basic facts, which should be made known to every home and command 
the respect of all people through its teachings and accomplishments. 

Are those thoughts as valid today as they were then ? 

Mr. Wirtn. They are. They certainly are. 

Senator Grvenina. Iam glad you feel that way. I think those of us 
who are interested in this legislation feel there is just as much need, if 
not more need, in view of the competition that we know we are subject 
to from totalitarian rivalry. 

One of the problems we face in drafting a bill is to relate the bene- 
fits and the needs. The greatest bumper crop of young men who might 
gain most from the Conservation Corps are urban or semiurban resi- 
dents and they dwell in States which have small amounts of Federal 
land. 

Would you think it advisable to have some relationship in this bill 
with State agencies, perhaps «maps ae the scope of the bill? 

Mr. Wirth. I certainly 

Senator GRUENING. Heenuse the smaller number of enrollees envis- 
aged by our bill suggests a concentration of work at least in the less 
populated States ? 

Mr. Wrrrtn. I would say this, that our large resources are in the 
less populated States, especially the commercial resources, as well as 
the esthetic and inspirational resources we have, in the parks for en- 
joyment of the people. Consequently, I do think that they have a 
more difficult job to maintain these resources due to the lack of avail- 
ability of personnel to take care of them. Any legislation should 
certainly make provision for people from concentrated areas to go to 
the less populated ones, because these resources are of value to the 
entire country. 
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Senator GruEntna, I suspect you have discussed the bill with some 
of your colleagues in the park service and the department. Do you 
think that this legislation might be more acceptable if it included a 
matching provision for State aid so that the entire burden would not 
be borne by the Federal Government? I would like to see the Federal 
Government carry this through. I think it is a Federal project, but 
knowing what the climate is in regard to spending, I am wondering 
whether you would have any idea whether, if this were done on a 
matching basis and the program were effective only in those States 
where the State legislatures were willing to provide matching, you 
might get a more favorable response in the department. 

Mr. Wirt. I would say this Senator. As far as the Federal opera- 
tions and Federal projects are concerned, I do not think that the 
matching part is necessary but I do think that there ought to be some 
contribution by the States to any Federal aid in work on lands under 
theirmanagement. | 

I do refer back to the early days of the CCC, in 1933, when we had 
big demands from the States for camps, more from an idea of getting 
something rather than actually knowing exactly what they were 
getting. Gradually, over a period of a year or two, we got up some 
regulations requiring them to have general overall planning and to 
make certain contributions. That was done administratively rather 
than legislatively. 

We got much better projects out of it that way. We got better 
State organizations handling it. They liked it better because they 
had a part of it. Nothing was done that they did not draw the plans, 
and they had to sign their own plans. They had to put in certain 
amounts of money in order to get certain projects approved. 

This was done administratively, and it made a better program all 
around, because then they had a real basic ground root into it. It was 
not putting in a camp in Timbuktu just because there was a grocery 
store there that wanted a camp to sell groceries to. It made much 
better progress in very quick order, and within a year or two after 
these regulations were put into effect it was a much more productive 
CCC. 

I am sure most of the States would feel the same way that I am 
expressing here now, that they ought to have a part in it, a definite 
part in it, and the way to have a definite part in it is to have an invest- 
ment in it. 

Senator GrRuENING. Do you have a question, counsel 

Mr. Merrick. Yes, Senator. 

You talked about this relationship between the Federal Government 
and the States. It seems to me it presents us with a problem of legis- 
lation. We would know better what to do if we had the benefit of 
your experience in allotting programs to the States. 

For instance, Pennsylvania, which we discussed this morning, which 
has substantially no Federal land at all, and one national forest : What 
did you do with States like this? 

Mr. Wirrnu. In our council meetings in those days, we would give 
consideration to that and we increased the number of State areas. 
Pennsylvania has quite a lot of State forests and they did develop 
quite a few State parks and did set up a stronger State park organiza- 
tion. 
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We took that into account in putting more camps on those types of 
lands than we did in States that had a lot of Federal lands. You will 
find that within the concentrated States or heavily populated States, 
especially in the East, that you can make adjustments this way. 

That council, of course, had a representative of Agriculture as well 
as Interior. There was one other thing that the council accomplished, 
it brought a much closer relationship between the bureaus of the sev- 
eral departments in understanding one another’s problems and in 
working together. 

True enough, we had our arguments, but we were always able to 
solve them. 

Mr. Merrick. The Senator raised a question which somebody put 
in a slightly different context this morning. He suggested that 
150,000 was quite a small number. It should be twice as ‘big perhaps, 
or even more. But with this small group of people that we are now 
talking about, does this not suggest that splitting this small number 
among the now 50 States would make the group so thin for the areas 
which needed the conservation measures most, that maybe we have 
just simply run short of people? 

How about that ? 

Mr. Wirtn. That is a hard one. That is what I would call a $64 
question, 

I might say this—and I do not particularly like to say it very much 
in many respects—but I think my report emphasizes the point. We 
started out as I recall with 300,000 boys. We built up to close to 
600,000 for awhile and went back down again. 

We could have gotten more mileage out of our boys and out of our 
money if we had had more flexibility in the size of the camps. In 
other words, I would say that if the camps were controlled properly 
as to size and the size developed in accordance with the workload 
to be carried out, we perhaps would have gotten $1.50 or $1.30 out 
of every $1 wespent. 

A lot of times we would move a camp in and they finished up 
their work in 6 months or a year. Then we would have to move the 
whole camp to another location; whereas, if we had had both loca- 
tions with half the men working a longer time we wouldn’t have 
had the expense of moving camps, and things like that. 

If it was tied down to the workload to be done on a planned project 
and given a reasonable time so you get your depreciation out of your 
equipment and your camp setup and so forth, get that charged off, 
I think that you perhaps could do with 150,000 what we did with 
maybe 210,000 or 220,000 boys, if we had them broken down exactly 
that way. \ 

Of course there were reasons for these 200-man camps. There were 
good, legitimate reasons. There were school problems and so forth, 
and that is one of the things you are going to run into with this on 
an all-year-round basis, how you interfere with your school program. 

Mr. Merrick. How would you provide the teaching skill ? 

Perhaps you could hire people on a part-time basis to do the teach- 
ing from neighboring towns. Would that be feasible? 

Mr. Wirrn. At first in the CCC we had many of our own teachers; 
that is to say, we had one man heading up the program, and we used 
our foremen to help each in the evening. 
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But that is not entirely satisfactory. As we went along, especially 
those who were near communities, we were able to work out programs 
where the school and the teaching units in the neighborhood would 
help in the educational program. 

L would say that education is a very important thing, and that is 
why I bring in the point. I would say that if a man is going to school 
we might find some way, if you had a program, to give ‘him work 
in the summertime and let him go on to regular se hooling in the 
wintertime, and those that have finished high school and come into 
the program or did not want to go on to college, then teach them the 
mechanics of operation of trucks and so forth. 

I know when the war broke out a good part of the Alean Highway, 
Senator, was built with CCC equipment, and so much of the heavy 
equipment was run by former CCC boys taken into the Army. When 
the camps were folding, the Army grabed these boys, especially those 
who had any training at all, and they were given corporal and sergeant 
ratings because they could run equipment and had the experience. 

I think it is a good trade. 

Mr. Merrick. Do you think that, with helicopters, as an illustra- 
tion, with easier highways, better buses and so forth, this is one w ay 
of getting around your inflexibility problem with the 200-man camp? 
In other words, could you have camps situated in such a way that you 
could move people around more easily than you used to? 

Mr. Wirru. That is a tough one. The thing that you constantly 
are confronted with and we were confronted with and would be again 
no doubt, would be which takes precedence, when you get a boy that 
age, his education or your work. The old pendulum swings back and 
forth and pretty soon you find out that you are doing more educa- 
tional work, and if you are going to do education you had better have 
him where the plant is rather than out in the woods, as far as the 
school education, the book education is concerned. 

But as far as the learning, the feeling of getting his feet dirty in 
some good clean dirt, you cannot do it anywhere except out in the 
woods and away from the cities. 

Mr. Merrick. I think the emphasis as far as the educational possi- 
bilities are concerned, at least by most of the witnesses, has been on the 
vocational type, en the job training type of thing, conceivably evening 
classes on diesel mechanics or something like that, rather than formal 
school work, 

Mr. Wirrn. On the other hand, when you get a good day’s work 
out of a boy it is pretty hard to keep him going at nighttime in a 
vocational program. 

I do not think he absorbs too much of it. Yet he puts in a certain 
number of hours and gets a certain amount of credit. I think you 
have to find something within the human grasp there; sacrifice a little 
work for education or sacrifice education for your work. 

I think you have to make a cleaner break. I would rather see part- 
time work and part-day education or a short workweek and a short 
education week out of it than making them do it at night. 
little rough on growing kids. 

Mr. Merrick. I hate to let Mr. Wirth leave us because he can be so 


helpful. I have done enough homework on this to know how much 
you know. 
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What kind of formula would you devise between, say, work projects 
that the Park Service might be interested in and the Forest Service, 
what kind of a formula or machinery ¢ 

You had an advisory committee which argued about this, and then 
the Director of the CCC program decided how he would do it? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Merrick. I have seen your organizational structure you ree- 
ommend. Is that the forum where this would be decided ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I handled the work for the Department. of Interior 
from 1936 on. I had Fish and Wildlife, BLM, Indian Service, and 
Park Service, and some Geological Survey. But we would have that 
argument within our own Department first and settle what we were 
going out for. ‘Then we would compare notes with the representatives 
of Agriculture. We would have our arguments on the camps, and we 
would have them pretty hot and heavy, but we always more or less 
reached agreement bet ween ourselves on divisions. 

I still think if you sit around the table and stop writing one another 
letters you can do that. To be perfectly frank Bob Fechner did not 
have much problem with the Agriculture Department or the Interior 
Department in getting together and working out a decision, and, of 
course, he had final approval. 

He gave us a pretty free hand to go ahead and carry on the work, 
and we did very well. 

In the second half of the program, after Bob died, the control 
kept coming out of the operating units, and we began to have more 
trouble. 

But I think if a program is established and the operating units 
have an opportunity to sit down and work out their problems among 
themselves there will be very little real tough ones outside of lay- 
ing down a few controlling policies which is for a central agency to 
do. 

Of course we had nothing to do with the selection of the indi- 
viduals or moving the individuals into place. We were in charge 
of the work program and I am talking about the dividing of the work 
program. 

Mr. Merrick. Under your chart here, you would envisage a Youth 
Conservation Corps committee, if it came into being, select the people 
in their own way ? 

Mr. Wirth. That is right. 

Mr. Merrick. And merely supply them to you and the Forest Serv- 
ice to do with them as you pleased, with certain minimum standards 
of clothing and food and all that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Wirtn. The theory of that is that we think we know our work. 
If we do not, somebody else should be put in our place. Likewise, 
we do not know the work of selection. It is not seenlinee we have had 
any experience in. There are agencies that do have that experience. 
We do not want them to interfere with the work that we have studied 
and trained for and I can see where they would not want us to tell 
them how to make their selection. 

If the men they select come to us and for some reason or other 
they do not turn out satisfactory, we would return them. That is about 
the size of it. But we had no trouble of any consequence along that 
line. I think a division of the work and the responsibility on that 
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basis, of the people best qualified to do it, is the only way to do 
it. 

Mr. Merrick. Would it make sense to put the selection of people 
for this purpose with the States? 

Mr. Wiern. I am sure that is the way we did it back in the CCC 
and I think it turned out pretty well. It put the responsibility on 
the State to send peopie and they did not like to have them sent 
back. 

Senator Gruentne. Director Wirth, would you not say that the 
CCC program had a flexibility that enabled you and the other de- 
partments that used CCC workers to accomplish things that you 
probably could not through the normal budgetary proceedings? 

In other words, such things as making the trails and building shel- 
ter cabins which, if it were done in the normal way, would require 
cumbersome appropriations and a lot of budget problems? 

Mr. Wrirrn. Senator, you are touching on a very delicate subject 
there and I would be glad to go into a little bit of our experience on 
that. 

Senator Gruentna. I wish you would. It would benefit us I am 
sure. 

Mr. Wirrn. We were very very glad to get the CCC because we 
were not getting any appropriations. However, when we requested 
special funds and even general operation increases during the CCC 
year if I may be critical, they generally would not give us the addi- 
tional money, but would say, “Do it with the CCC.” 

Consequently, when CCC folded, our ceiling—and you know what 
I mean by ceiling—was actually lower than it was in 1933, and we 
were in bad shape. 

Senator GruENING. You mean the Park Service ceiling ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Well, most of the agencies operating with the CCC. In 
other words, the Congress, if I may say so, and the administration felt 
we had the CCC program. It was very good but it was not a per- 
manent setup. When it closed down, we were left pretty much strand- 
ed with our ceiling still down at the scale it was in 1933, and we had 
much more work to do. 

It gave us a pretty bad operation there for a while until we got it 
straightened out. 

I do not know how else it could have been done under those cireum- 
stances but at least that is what our problem was. 

Senator Gruentnc. That was not the fault of the CCC, however? 

Mr. Wirtn. No. 

Senator GRUENING. It was the fault of budgetary problems 

Mr. Wirrn. But you asked the question whether it would not be 
better to have the separate organization or have it part of the regular 
appropriations, and my answer to you was, from our past exper lence, 
it should not interfere with our regular operations. CCC was broad 
legislation, and when we came into projects that were not really in- 
tended for CCC, nevertheless we were told to go ahead and do it with 
CCC. And there we were. 

Senator Gruentne. In other words, you were deprived of funds 
you might have had otherwise if it had not been for the CCC ? 

Mr. Wirtu. That is what we think; yes, sir. 
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Senator Grurnine. I think that is very regrettable. I think the 
CCC should have been considered an addition and not a substitute. 

Mr. Wirrn. We went into maintenance, road maintenance and 
things like that, patching roads and so forth, which were a mainte- 
nance and operation proposition rather than an overall conservation 
program, it was the only way we could do it—for instance Yellow- 
stone was run almost entirely with CCC toward the end there, main- 
taining the roads and pickup and all that sort of business. 

I did not think that was truly conservation, but it was the only 
thing we had to keep going, and trav el was coming in at such a rate 
that it jumped from about 5 million in 1933 to about 21 million in 
1942, and all we had to maintain our parks with was CCC. There 
was no increase in the basic appropriations to speak of. 

When that folded we were in bad shape. 

Senator Grurntne. Mr. Wolf, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, I had a couple I would like to ask you, Mr. Wirth, 
on this budget question. 

If the Youth Conservation Corps were enacted into law and it 
provided that even if there were a separate budget, in presenting that 
budget there would also be presented to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee the amount which would be scheduled for each of the recipient 
agencies, so that the Appropriations Committee could see what you 
were getting from YCC in addition to what you regularly got, do 
you think with that information in hand the Appropriations Commit- 
tee would have a better appreciation of the increment that you were 
getting through the YCC program ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, but I think it would even have to be stricter than 
that. I think you will have to say, all right, YCC will do what we 
call nonrecurring items, and not the recurring items which are our 
normal operation expenses. 

Mr. Wo tr. In other words, you have CCC-type funds restricted to 
a capital investment program such as Mission 66 not to your mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Wortr. Which goes on whether Mission 66 goes forward or not?! 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Each Congress gives so much money for capital improvements, but 
our ceiling for maintenance and operation is a continuing appropria- 
tion, as you know, and we have a ceiling within which we try to stay. 
We do stay within it when it is established, but that is the thing we 
justify, and if we use YC C for that, we tear down our general opera- 
tions structure so that it is too flexible. It is hard to segregate and 
to make a clean presentation to Congress so that they know ‘what we 
have and what we do not have and how we are operating. 

Mr. Wor. But as an administrator you would be satisfied if the 
Congress in passing a law were to spell out what the relationship be- 
tween these programs was. You would not feel that that was any 
hardship imposed upon you, going before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, show all the sources of funds accruing to your benefit? 

Mr. Wirru. No; we do now. 

Mr. Worr. The second question I had related to proposed pay scale 
for the YCC employees. This bill would pay them at the rate of $78 
a month, I think, plus subsistence and quarters ? 
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Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. Worr. Is it your opinion that if that pay scale were written 
into the bill, or approximately that pay scale, ines employees would 
be less expensive for you to hire for the type of work that would be 
contemplated than if you were to hire them under regular Federal 
yay schedules under the general salary classification 

Mr. Wirrn. I really had not given a great deal of thought to that. 

I will answer it this way, however, which may be will not be a sat- 
isfactory answer, but I do not want to give an answer that will be 
misleading or inaccurate. 

I would say that as to the $78 a month, whether that is fair or not 
I don’t know, but I go back to that same old principle of flexibility 
in management. A lot will depend on what kind of requirements are 
placed as to policy in operation of a program like this, as to units 
and so forth. If we have to establish a camp and operate it—well, 
if we could add employees for instance, in a small park where we 
have a dormitory, to take on just enough in there to carry on our 
work and a them and house them, perhaps we can, perhaps maybe 
get more; I do not know. 

But flexibility in management is an awfully important thing in a 
program of this size. 

Mr. Woxtr. When you hire people to work on programs such as 
this as campground construction, what would the average pay scale 
be, about a grade 3? 

Mr. Wirru. I would say about that, but it varies so much around 
the country. We go by the wage board setup and there is considerable 
variation between the East and certain parts of the West, and so 
forth. For instance, you hire somebody up in Massachusetts and 
your wage scale is considerably higher than it is, say, up in Glacier. 

Mr. Worr. In other words, you use wage board hourly rates? 

Mr. Wiern. That is right, except for our permanent employees. 
They are under civil service 

Mr. Woxr. But these would be generally semiskilled workers: would 
they not 2 

Mr. Wirru. That is right. 

Mr. Wotr. What is the wage board approximately for unskilled 
semiskilled work ? 

Mr. Wirt. Here in Washington, I think the unskilled runs about 
$1.36 or $1.37 an hour for labor. 

Mr. Wor. Which would be substantially more than $80 a month? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is labor. I would have to verify that, but I don’t 
just have figures in my mind. I think that was the last one I heard 
somewhere in that field, we are paying $1.36 for labor. But I can sub- 
stantiate that for the record. (As of May 19, 1959, these rates for 
the Washington area were $1.94 per hour.) 

Mr. Wotr. There are certain parts in Mission 66—not to get you 
to comment. on how it is going but to explain the mechanics of the 
program—there are certain parts of Mission 66 such as a large ele- 
ment of your road and trail program that has not been susceptible to 
YCC work; is that right? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 


Mr. Wotr. You contract a large blacktop road and large construc- 
tion job? 
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Senator Grueninc. I think that is very regrettable. I think the 
CCC should have been considered an addition and not a substitute. 

Mr. Wirrn. We went into maintenance, road maintenance and 
things like that, patching roads and so forth, which were a mainte- 
nance and operation proposition rather than an overall conservation 
program, it was the only way we could do it—for instance Yellow- 
stone was run almost entirely with CCC toward the end there, main- 
taining the roads and pickup and all that sort of business. 

I did not think that was truly conservation, but it was the only 
thing we had to keep going, and travel was coming in at such a rate 
that it jumped from about 5 million in 1933 to about 21 million in 
1942, and all we had to maintain our parks with was CCC. There 
was no increase in the basic appropriations to speak of. 

When that folded we were in bad shape. 

Senator Grurntne. Mr. Wolf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Worr. Yes, I had a couple I would like to ask you, Mr. Wirth, 
on this budget question. 

If the Youth Conservation Corps were enacted into law and it 
»rovided that even if there were a separate budget, in presenting that 
feces there would also be presented to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee the amount which would be scheduled for each of the recipient 
agencies, so that the Appropriations Committee could see what you 
were eetting from YCC in addition to what you regularly got, do 
you think with that infor mation in hand the Appropriations Commit- 
tee would have a better appreci iation of the increment that you were 
getting through the YCC program ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, but I think it would even have to be stricter than 
that. I think you ‘will have to say, all right, YCC will do what we 
call nonrecurring items, and not the recurring items which are our 
normal operation expenses. 

Mr. Wo rr. In other words, you have CCC-type funds restricted to 
a capital investment program such as Mission 66 not to your mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Wor. Which goes on whether Mission 66 goes forward or not? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Each Congress gives so much money for capital improvements, but 
our ceiling for maintenance and operation is a continuing appropria- 
tion, as you know, and we have a ceiling within which we try to stay. 
We do stay within it when it is established, but that is the thing we 
justify, and if we use YC C for that, we tear down our general opera- 
tions structure so that it is too flexible. It is hard to ‘segregate and 
to make a clean presentation to Congress so that they know what. we 
have and what we do not have and how we are operating. 

Mr. Wor. But as an administrator you would be satisfied if the 
Congress in passing a law were to spell out what the relationship be- 
tween these programs was. You would not feel that that was any 
hardship imposed upon you, going before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, show all the sources of funds accruing to your benefit? 

Mr. Wirru. No; we do now. 

Mr. Woxr. The second question I had related to proposed pay scale 
for the YCC employees. This bill would pay them at the rate of $78 
a month, I think, plus subsistence and quarters? 
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Mr. Wirtrn. Yes. 
Mr. Worr. Is it your opinion that if that pay scale were written 
into the bill, or approximately that pay scale, these employees would 
be less expensive for you to hire for the type of work that would be 
contemplated than if you were to hire them under regular Federal 
yay schedules under the general salary classification / 

Mr. Wietn. I really had not given a great deal of thought to that. 

I will answer it this way, however, which may be will not be a sat- 
isfactory answer, but I do not want to give an answer that will be 
misleading or inaccurate. 

I would say that as to the $78 a month, whether that is fair or not 
I don’t know, but I go back to that same old principle of flexibility 
inmanagement. A lot will depend on what kind of requirements are 
placed as to policy in operation of a program like this, as to units 
and so forth. If we have to establish a camp and operate it—well, 
if we could add employees for instance, in a small park where we 
have a dormitory, to take on just enough in there to carry on our 
work and op them and house them, perhaps we can, perhaps maybe 
get more; I do not know. 

But flexibility in management is an awfully important thing in a 
program of this size. 

Mr. Wotr. When you hire people to work on programs such as 
this as campground construction, what would the average pay scale 
be, about a — 3% 

Mr. Wirrn. I would say about that, but it varies so much around 
the country. We go by the wage board setup and there is considerable 
variation between the East and certain parts of the West, and so 
forth. For instance, you hire somebody up in Massachusetts and 
your wage scale is considerably higher than it is, say, up in Glacier. 

Mr. Worr. In other words, you use wage board hourly rates? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right, except for our permanent employees. 
They are under civil service. 

Mr. Wotr. But these would be generally semiskilled workers: would 
they not ? 

Mr. Wirru. That is right. 

Mr. Wotr. What is the wage board approximately for unskilled 
semiskilled work ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. Here in Washington, I think the unskilled runs about 
$1.36 or $1.37 an hour for labor. 

Mr. Wotr. Which would be substantially more than $80 a month? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is labor. I would have to verify that, but I don’t 
just have figures in my mind. I think that was the last one I heard 
somewhere in that field, we are paying $1.36 for labor. But I can sub- 
stantiate that for the record. (As of May 19, 1959, these rates for 
the Washington area were $1:94 per hour.) 

Mr. Worr. There are certain parts in Mission 66—not to get you 
to comment. on how it is going but to explain the mechanics of the 
program—there are certain parts of Mission 66 such as a large ele- 
ment of your road and trail program that has not been susceptible to 
YCC work; is that right? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 


Mr. Wotr. You contract a large blacktop road and large construc- 
tion job? 
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Mr. Wirrnu. That is right. We do that under contract. We do 
have some force account work, smaller jobs in roads and trails in the 
outlying districts. But one of the advantages of Mission 66 is that 
instead of spending a few thousand dollars here this year and a few 
thousand dollars next year we are trying to go in and finish up the 
job and move into the next one and get a contractor of suflicient size 
so that we get competition and get bids in that will give us the advan- 
tage and get more for our dollar. 

That is working out very well as far as Mission 66 is concerned, 
But we would not and could not use this unskilled labor for that 
kind of thing. It would have to be manual type of thing. 

The CCC boys learned to build some mighty fine buildings of the 
rustic type that we need which involves handwork. You don’t buy 
that now. You can’t afford to pay for it. 

In Shenandoah National Park there is one of the finest stone walls 
along the road. It is a beautiful thing. If you hired skilled labor 
now to do that well you just wouldn’t do it. 

Mr. Wor. Would it be inconvenient for you to furnish this com- 
mttee with a brief statement showing the total cost of Mission 66, 
identifying the various elements of the program such as building 
and utilities and roads and trails, and an estimate of the approxi- 
mate amount of the Mission 66 program which could be carried out 
by YCC-type labor so the committee might know what part of the 
Mission 66 program was susceptible toa Y CC program ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We could do that but we couldn’t do it overnight. 

Mr. Wor. Would it be a great chore? 

Mr. Wirrn. No. If it isin general terms will that be all right ? 

Mr. Wo tr. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtn. We do have our Mission 66 tabulated right straight 
on through which we submit every year to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. ‘Anybody who wants to may see it. We have it scheduled 
according to projects we will undertake this year, next year, and so 
forth. We adjust that every year to reflect the wherewithal that we 
have in order to do it. 

But we could prepare that kind of thing and it would be on the 
capital improvement type of thing. 

Mr. Merrick. Have vou any guess on Mission 66 at the present 
rate of spending when it might be completed? 

Mr. Wirt. Mission 66—we are still hopeful of finishing mission 
66 by 1966. 

Mr. Merrick. At the present rate of spending, though ? 

Mr. Wirt. We might have a little bit more increase one of these 
years and catch up again. 

Mr. Wor. The total program is $606 million, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Wotr. The current request for $47 million ? 

Mr. Wirtn. The problem is you are getting into something I am 
not entirely up-to-date on to be able to answer in its entirety, but I will 
say this. The original figures for Mission 66 were around $500 million 
These were the figures of 1955. 

Since then Congress has done several things. They have added 
certain areas to the National Park System. For instance, Independ- 
ence National Historical Park which is about a $8 million job has 
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been added. The Jefferson National Expansion Memorial was an 
authorized project. Then it was more or less dormant for various 
reasons we did not include it. Since then we added it to Mission 66. 
That is another $12 or $15 million. Also since our basic figures in 
1955 there has been a better than 12 percent index cost increase in 
certain types of work and about a 18 percent in other types of work. 

That has to be added to the original figures in order each year to 
give Congress an idea of how far we are going and what we have to 
do. 

So the overall figure on Mission 66 now is approaching the $650 
million basis which includes what we have already done plus what 
we have yet to do. 

I think our latest figures indicate that we would complete it in 
1966 if we receive somewhere in the neighborhood of $75 or $80 million 
a year for capital improvements. 

‘Mr. Worr. In my questions I was relying on the colloquy you had 
with Congressman Kirwan in which he said it would take $72 million 
a year to finish that program yet this budget only has $47 million in it? 

“Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Worr. You answered that we are falling behind. And you 
went on to point out that your 10-year program shows $37 million 
for 1957, $48 million for 1958, $50 million for 1959, $44 million for 
1960 for construction. To finish the program will take around $80 
million ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Wotr. But I think from the committee’s standpoint what 
would be of major interest is the amount at which the YCC could 
conceivably help you with ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Worr. If it is a desirable program for the YCC to work on 
this committee should know there are certain parts of it that would be 
excluded from their consideration because of work wasn’t suitable 
for that type of labor? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. We certainly couldn’t take Mission 66 out of 
this program but no doubt if this is enacted into law there would be 
certain parts of it that could. There would be certain campground 
developments for instance that could be done and things of that kind. 

Senator Gruenine. Director Wirth, assuming you were not sup- 
plied with funds because of the enactment of this legislation, in other 
words, if this would represent a net gain in employ able labor in the 
Park Service would you say that such legislation would be useful 
to the maintenance e and development of the national parks and monu- 
ments ? 

Mr. Wirth. Sir, any tools that Congress would give us to help us 
get the work done that they have charged us with completing would 
be certainly acceptable. 

Senator Grurnrnc. Gratefully received ? 

Mr. Wirru. Gratefully received. 

(A supplemental statement was later submitted for the record, as 
follows :) 


As of December 1958 it was estimated that the entire Mission 66 development 
program would require a total of $646,453,000. Of this amount, approximately 
$136,460,000 has been appropriated or otherwise authorized for the 1957, 1958, 
and 1959 fiscal years, leaving a balance of approximately $510 million to be 
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appropriated beginning with the 1960 fiscal year. Of this amount, $161,530,000 
is needed for completing roads and trails construction; and $180,459,000 is for 
completing construction of buildings, utilities, and miscellaneous facilities. 

It is estimated that from 10 to 15 percent of the construction projects con- 
tained in the Mission 66 program could be accomplished with Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps enrollees. This would be entirely dependent upon the skills possessed 
by the enrollees, and the types of overhead or supervisory personnel to be en- 
gaged. If we were given along with the YCC enrollment the necessary pro- 
fessional overhead and skilled craftsmen, it is estimated that approximately 
$50 million worth of project could be accomplished by 1966. 

Mr. Merrick. I think there is one detail: 40 or 50 YCC boys will 
stay at one of these flexible camps you are describing. Would you 
envision that this would be in charge of somebody from the Forest 
Service or the Park Service ? 

Mr. Wirru. If I was the director of a program I would call upon 
the departments to submit their requirements and then sit down and 

talk it over. Say Congress has authorized 150,000 men and we have 

requests here for so many. Let us see how we can adjust this to meet 
the ceiling set by Congress. Then within that let them adjust their 
own programs and with certain regulations in effect the same as Bob 
Fechne used to do. That is try to divide the camps equally between 
the agencies and also in different sections of the country. 

C onsequently, some of the programs had to suffer a little bit in order 
to make the equal distribution. For instance, the States would get 
more camps in the East which some of us Federal people would like 
to have had out in some of our other areas. 

But we had to look at it from the overall objective, equal distribu- 
tion. I would hate to see the administrator saddled with a given 
formula that he would have to give so much this way and so much that 
way because of population or something like that, or because some of 
the States wanted more, or on population basis as they might not be 
organized to handle it properly. As I stated I think there were 18 
or 19 different States that enacted legislation to set their State park 
organization in order. This enabled them to meet the requirements of 
CCC and do their planning ahead so that they could come in with a 
good sound program and therefore receive camps, rather than say 
somebody is going to give us 5,000 acres for a State park because we 
need a camp. 

But we didn’t operate that way. We wanted to know if they had 
a sound organization to maintain it and operate it. We wanted to see 
their plans! before we gave them a camp. 

It came a little hard at first, but they liked it after it got going. 

Mr. Merrick. The point I was really trying to get at, were the per- 
sonnel at these camps, not just from the de artment, say medical help 
and clerical help, were these from the CCC or were these people sup- 
plied by the service which 

Mr. Wirtn. No. The CCC carried its own weight all the way 
through even way up to the top. I think I was perhaps the only one 
representing a bureau or a department that was not transferred over 
to CCC payroll. 

I preferred to stay in my Park Service appointment and I carried 
it right on through even though perhaps I could have received a 
higher grade if I had been transferred to CCC and classified. 
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But I much preferred my longevity and arrangements for a career 
with the National Park Service to taking a temporary appointment 
even though it was a higher grade. 

Mr. Merrick. That chart in your report envisions something dif- 
ferent? (See p. 180.) 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. It envisions that the Park Service shall be in charge 
of the camp and run it? 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. 

Mr. Merrick. Hook, Ime, and sinker, everything ? 

Mr. Wirt. That is right. 

Mr. Merrick. Payroll, medical, cooking and the whole business ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. And presumably, under standards which the director 
of the program would set forth ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes. Give the repsonsibility to the operating agency. 
That is what I was trying to bring out—outside of the selection of 
the individual. 

In those days the Army was our finance office and things went 
through there. For instance, I had a staff, which was in Washington, 
which was paid entirely from the CCC. We had to do a certain 
amount of reporting and camp equipment. The States, for instance, 
had a procurement office when they had a given number ‘of camps and 
they \ were paid from CCC. I think the highest it ever got up to was 
tow: around about somewhere between $1,300, $1,400 a 
man-year, which included everything: equipment, materials, food, 
clothing, salary, medical, everything else—which I thought was pretty 
good. 

Senator GruEninG. I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that when I was in Sitka National Monument a few months ago I 
noticed that all the totem poles were sadly lacking in paint, the w vood 
where the paint had gone was exposed to inclemency of the weather, 
the old Russian bloc khouse that was since restored was just rotting and 
going to pieces. It seems to be one place that the Appropri iations 
Committee might give you a little more sympathetic attention. I 
have no doubt there are similar situations in other national monuments. 

Mr. Wirru. I am sure the Appropriations Committee would like 
to have your remarks on that. 

Senator Grurntna. I will do my best. I am very sympathetic to 
Mission 66. I would like to see you have not only the amount of money 

requested, but substantially larger amounts. I think it is one of the 
most worthwhile programs we have. I think you are very much to 
be commended for working so indefatigably on behalf of it. 

Mr. Wirtn. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Grugentne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wirtn. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrick. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to have in- 
serted in the record at this point an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of May 10, 1959, entitled, “Yosemite Offers New 
Guest Lures.” 

Senator GruENiInG. Without objection, the article referred to by 
Mr. Merrick will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the New York Times, May 10, 1959] 


YOSEMITE OFFERS NEw GUEST LuURES—$1,500 000 ADDED FACILITIES DEDICATED BY 
THE CHIEF OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


(By LAWRENCE E. DAVIES) 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALiF., May 9. This spectacular 1,200-square-mile 
Federal reservation in California’s High Sierra country dedicated new facilities 
today in anticipation of a record tourist year. 

Unsightly, shabby buildings on the Merced Valley floor nestling among sheer 
sliffs and picturesque waterfalls have been demolished. The area occupied by 
these eyesores has been restored to its natural state. A new village store of 
rustic wood, with restaurant and several other serivce units for the million and 
a quarter visitors expected during 1959, sits unobtrusively in the midst of 
towering oaks and pines. 

Conrad L. Wirth, director of the National Park Service, came out from Wash- 
ington to dedicate the $1,500,000 worth of structures put up by the Yosemite 
*ark & Curry Co. the park concessionaire. The project includes a $700,000 
warehouse and maintenance building as well as the $800,000 merchandising cen- 
ter, which is longer than a football field. 


PARTNERSHIP IS HAILED 


Mr. Wirth described the development as an example of “wonderful spirt of 
partnership” developed between the National Park Service and private enter- 
prise under the 10-year Mission 46 program initiated on July 1, 1956. 

This program, having the blessing of President Eisenhower and Congress, is 
designed to bring all national park areas by 1966 up “to a standard where they 
"an adequatley care for some 80 million visitors annually.” 

The visitors to the parks in 1956, the first year of the Mission 66 program, to- 
taled just under 55 million. Last year the number was around 60 million with a 
12 percent increase over 1957 in the number of campers. 

In the first quarter of this year travel to the parks has been almost 25 percent 
greater than in the period a year earlier. 

Yosemite drew 1,139,000 visitors in 1958 for a record. 

Camping in Yosemite by trailer owners is increasing at the rate of 10 percent 
a year. Because of the trend, all types of campers are being limited by the 
Park Service this year to 10-day stays on campgrounds on the 7-square-mile 
valley floor. The limit in most other areas of the park is 30 days. 


HIGH RATIO OF CAMPERS 


“Yosemite,” said John F. Preston, its superintendent since 1952, “has almost 
30 percent of all camping for all national parks.” 

The Yosemite Park & Curry Co. has completed $5,588,000 worth of con- 
struction since the start of its 20-year contract with the Interior Department 
in 1952. At Yosemite Lodge it spent $1,500,000 in 1956 and 1959 on three central 
structures. 

The Park Service itself has not been idle. Since institution of the Mission 
66 program it has added several campgrounds in a continuing process. 

The concessionaire can take care of about 4,500 persons in its hotels and 
lodges on the valley floor. The Park Service has 2,500 campsites in the same 
area. Thus about 10,000 persons can normally be accommodated overnight 
in the valley, but 25,000 poured in last Memorial Day and somehow were taken 
eare of, thanks to emergency campsites. 

Mr. Preston and his chief assistant, Keith Nielsen, cite “inadequate staffing” 
as the chief weakness of the Mission 66 program. 


SHORTAGE OF RANGERS 


Elmer N. Fladmark, the park’s chief ranger, has 22 rangers on his permanent 
staff. This compares with 23 in 1941, when Yosemite drew only 594,004 visitors. 
He will have only 60 seasonal rangers this summer, compared with 69 last year. 
It is all a matter of available funds. 
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Mr. Preston looks to the day when more valley eyesores, Army buildings of 
old Camp Yosemite, will be torn down and when Park Service “housekeeping 
activities” will be transferred to a new site at the El Portal entrance under a 
bill passed by Congress last year. 

When auto repair, plumbing, and similar shops are moved to that point, 


there will go with them the park incinerator, which often smokes up the 
valley. 


Senator Gruentne. Mr. Daniel Goldy. 
Will you come forward ? 


You are highly commended as a man expert on conservation and 
labor. 


Senators Morse, Magnuson, Neuberger, Jackson, and Church have 
spoken highly to me of your service in the Pacific Northwest. 

We are ‘glad to have your testimony here on this bill and any related 
matters that you think would be appropriate. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL GOLDY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 





Mr. Gotpy. Thank you very much, Senator Gruening. As you 
indicated, I have had some experience in the conservation field as well 
as in the labor field. I am currently working in the State of New 
Jersey. I am the assistant commissioner of labor and industry in 
charge of employment and manpower matters. 

I speak here today in behalf of Senate bill 812, to set up a Youth 
Conservation Commission and a Youth Conservation Corps. I also 
speak on behalf of Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, who sup- 
ports these proposals. 

I would like to suggest some specific amendments to Senate bill 812, 
but before I do I would like to make a general statement about the 
problem. 

Senator GrventNe. Proceed just in your own way and we will be 
very happy to have not only your statement but your suggestions for 
amendments. 

Mr. Goupy. Thank you very much, Senator. 

I see in S. 812 a unique opportunity. It is rare, indeed, that by 
supporting one program, one can deal effectively with such diverse 
but urgent and vital problems. 

The country will be confronted with certain future problems; and 
this evaluation of the outlook is based not on anybody’s estimate, but 
on facts that have already occurred. The fact that during the de- 
pression thirties birthrates went down, and that, subsequently, during 
the defense buildup and particularly in the postwar period birthrates 
went way up and have continued high, affects the economy in a special 
and peculiar way. These facts have a direct, beari ing on the problems 
with which S. 812 seeks to deal. 

There are three kinds of problems which can be dealt with within 
this one proposed program. None will be solved completely, but sub- 
stantial assistance in the solution of them can be obtained from this 
proposed program. 

The first problem is the conservation of our natural resources. It 
is axiomatic that a nation’s wealth consists essentially of two things: 
Its physical resources and its human resources. We are beginning to 
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fall very badly behind in the conservation and development of our 
physical resources. 

As you mentioned, Senator, I had the privilege of working for a 
period of time in the Interior Department, and for a while I was the 
regional administrator for the Bureau of Land Management in the 
Pacific Northwest. We had directly under our management some 30 
million acres of publicly owned lands. When I became acquainted 
with the problems of management on those lands, I found that there 
were very serious lags, indeed. 

One of the problems, when you seek to obtain additional appropria- 
tions for conservation programs that urgently need doing is that you 
are in competition with all kinds of other | programs that are competing 
for the same source of funds. But I was confronted with a lag in 
programs that produced revenue. With a reasonable investment of 
public funds, the public could get back income in the ratio of from 
1 to 6 to 1 to 12 for every dollar put in. And in some cases the net 
return was much greater than that. 

We did manage to obtain some funds during that period to under- 
take some expanded programs for regrassing the range, reforesting 
the denuded areas in the hills, improving watersheds, building access 
roads, combating insects and forest pests, making forest inventories 
and so forth. But our efforts were nothing compared to the needs. 
If somebody prepared a balance sheet today, as they should, of the 
needs versus the lags, and gaps in the development of our resources, 
they would come up with a startling story of the things we are not 
doing that we should be doing, if we are not to adversely and seriously 
wifect the coming generations. 

In this connection I was interested in the figures that Senator 
Humphrey persented in the Harper’s article on this subject. (See 
p. 501.) He obtained the estimates from a group called the National 
Resources Council. 

This group surveyed the projects on file in State and Federal con- 
servation agencies around the country; projects that they had on 
the books but weren’t carrying out. They produced these estimates: 
that over a 10-year intensive program we would need to invest $3 
billion to put our forests into adequate productive shape; $4.5 billion 
to halt the loss of topsoil and protect vital watersheds; $1 billion to 
stabilize the soils and increase forage yields on western rangelands; 
$2 billion for upgrading and expanding areas of outdoor recreation 
facilities; and an additional $1 billion to improve refuges for wild- 
life. And that, I would say, is probably a conservative estimate. 

But there are other reasons why we must get on with the job. We 
must not only conserve what basic resources we have, but we must also 
utilize them effectively and efficiently. 

I am referring to the fact that the pattern of birthrates which I 
have described will produce in the years immediately ahead a very 
rapid upsurge in the size of the labor force, in the net new entrants 
into the labor force, and by 1965, a very rapid increase in annual rates 
of family formation. 

This will mean a tremendously increased demand for housing in 
America. Where is the lumber going to come from for this volume 
of housing? . It will have to come from our available resources. But 
how can it come from our resources unless we can put up for sale the 
full allowable cut of our forests? Today, we are not investing the 
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man-hours in sales, the money in access roads, or the research time in 
inventories to develop the full allowable cuts of our forests. 

The country may pay enormously in inflated prices for lumber and 
housing, as the anticipated demand builds up, unless we do something 
to make our forests fully productive on a planned basis. 

Or take recreation as an example. It is not only a value which is 
extremely important to modern day living and will become more so, 
but it is also important as an industry. Out in the Pacific Northwest, 
Senator, which you know so well, recreation is a billion dollar indus- 
try. It ranks as the third most important industry in the Pacific 
Northwest. What is that recreation industry built on? It is built on 
visitations to the national parks, the national monuments, the national 
forests, the wildlife refuges and so forth. 

The Forest Service has come up with some very interesting esti- 

mates as to how this visitation is going to increase in the immediate 
future. They point out that recr reation visits in the national forests 
alone rose from 35.4 million in 1953 to 68.5 million in 1958. They 
estimate that in the next 11 years, from 19: 20 to 1961, annual visita- 
tions will rise to 130 million, and by the year 2000 to 600 million— 
provided, of course, facilities are built to care for the visitors. From 
my own experience out there—and I am a camper who has used the 
Forest Service facilities extensively—I know that the Forest Service 
camp facilities were installed initially by the CCC and that by and 
large they have deteriorated since that time. Virtually no new facili- 
ties have been added. Not until we got a YCC program is it likely 
that we will get the accelerated development, maintenance and im- 
provement of these camping facilities that the public demands and 
needs. 

With the new high speed superhighways that will soon span the 
United States, in just a matter of the next 8 to 10 years, you can 
imagine what the pressure is going to be on those recreation resources 
of the Western States. We ought to be getting ready now for that 
kind of a problem. 

I know that in the public lands under the administration of the 
Bureau of Land Management there were many areas where we could 
have put roadside picnic facilities, where we could have created excel- 
lent campsites, and where we could have developed streams for recrea- 
tiao and fishing. But we didn’t have the money; we didn’t have the 
resources to do it. 

This story of the lag in resources development could be expanded no 
end. One of the most interesting and pertinent documents to this 
committee’s deliberations is the new program for the national forests 
put out by the U.S, Forest Service last month. In this document is an 
inventory of the unmet needs and long range and immediate goals of 
the Forest Service. Here is an inventory of work which urgently 
needs to be done for the future welfare of the United States. 

I want to turn now, however, to another facet of the problem with 
which S. 812 deals, namely our manpower resources. As urgent and 
important as it is to enact this bill so as to conserve and develop the 
natural resources of the United States, it is even more urgent to do it 
to conserve and develop the manpower resources of the United States. 

Our youth constitutes the group in the labor force with some of the 
greatest problems. In 1958 about 1.5 million students graduated 
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from high school. About the same number, 1.5 million dropped out 
of school before graduation to seek work. About half of those who do 
graduate, approximaely 750,000, go directly into the labor force to seek 
work. These youngsters, both the dropouts and the high school grad- 
uates who enter the labor force have severe occupational adjustment 
problems, and their numbers are going to increase rapidly. 

For example, by 1962 there will be about 1.9 million graduates and 
an equal number of dropouts; and by 1966 over 2.5 million. These 
figures reflect the increased birth rates that occurred right after World 
War II and have continued to this day. The postwar babies will soon 
be graduating from high school and going into the labor market. 

Many of the dropouts, and of the graduates who do not go on to 
college, are academically not of college caliber. They are not good 
college material. There have been some interesting studies of this by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

From the standpoint of their capabilities, it represents no great 
loss to the United States that many of these youngsters do not go on 
to college. But it does represent a severe loss to the country if the 
potential skills that these youths could develop are not developed. 

I want to explain why it is so important to develop the skills of 
these youngsters. 

The labor force group 14 to 24 years of age have an unemployment 
rate that runs as much as two to three times higher than unemploy- 
ment rates in the other age brackets. This is the group that suffers 
most severely from unemployment. Some of this represents a normal 
occupational adjustment; the switching from one type of job to an- 
other as youngsters try to determine what they are capable of doing 
and what they ought to do. But much of it is not normal. Much 
of it is due to limited opportunity and a failure to provide adequate 
counselling and guidance. It is extremely important, during the 
period that their work habits are being formed and during the period 
that they are developing some sense of discipline which is acquired 
on a job that youths be given the kind of counselling, guidance, and 
assistance and the kind of work opportunities that can help make 
them most useful members of the labor force later. 

In terms of cost with which I am sure the sponsors of this bill 
have been much concerned it can add up to a staggering cost to society 
if the potential skills of these workers are not aecohent properly, 
and if they are not given the kind of opportunities they need. 

Even during this period of relatively high unemployment rates 
we have been experiencing in the United States, the U.S. Employment 
Service has listed some 64 shortage occupations based on orders in 
clearance for workers who cannot be found in the local areas in which 
the jobs exist. This indicates one of the problems we frequently 
have with us; that is a problem of a surplus of people, but a deficit 
of skills; a surplus of manpower, but a shortage of the right kind of 
manpower. 

It is my opinion that this problem is going to become greater in 
the years ahead and consequently we have to give more thought to 
ways and means of providing training for these youngsters as they 
come into the labor market so that they can develop the skills that 
match the demands of the economy. ; 
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Opportunity is not only limited by occupational skill and the need 
for training but also by geography. The March 1959 classification 
of major U.S. labor market areas put out by the U.S. Department of 
Labor indicated that 74 out of 149 of our major labor market areas 
were in the distress unemployment category. The problems of job 
finding and occupational adjustment for youth in these distressed 
labor market areas are much more serious than for those in balanced 
labor market areas. I think the reasons for that are obvious. In areas 
where there is a serious unemployment problem, youths with very 
little experience and very little occupational background have a par- 
ticularly difficult time finding jobs, and especially the right kind of 
jobs. 

We cannot expect, and I would like to stress this—we cannot ex- 
pect an automatic solution to the problem of distressed unemployment 
areas because prosperity returns. We can have a free return to pros- 
perity, we can have much lower overall levels of unemployment in the 
United States, and still have problems—and acute problems—of dis- 
tressed unemployment areas. With prosperity should come, and un- 
doubtedly will come, a resumption of the very high rates of investment 
in plant and equipment. High rates of investment in plant and 
equipment mean high rates of technological change, of obsolescence 
of plants and skills. Automation and technological development can 
be a great boon to the overall community in terms of a higher standard 
of living; but it can also leave behind stranded communities, and 
pools of displaced workers. I think we can look forward to more of 
this kind of problem as industries change technologically, and shift 
locations. 

We need to give particular consideration to the problems of youth 
left stranded in these pools of displaced workers—areas of distressed 
unemployment. 

Another publication of the U.S. Department of Labor, “Our Man- 
power Future,” reports labor force trends by occupation and predicts 
that in the next 5 or 6 years there will be declining opportunities in 
certain types of occupations and shifts of the labor force into other 
expanding occupations. This reflects a need for guidance as well as 
carefully selected training for youth if they are going to find the 
job opportunities they require, and if they are going to become com- 
pletely useful and productive members of the community. 

Senate bill 812, in my opinion, offers one of the great opportunities 
for bridging the gap between the unskilled, untrained youth and the 
problem of developing the labor force skills that industry will need. 
Automation, generally speaking, requires an ungrading of the skills 
of the labor force and it seems to me our programs, governmental 
and private, ought to move forward to keep pace with these require- 
ments. 

One of the comments that is frequently heard today is that we are 
not keeping up with the Russians in the worldwide cold war struggle. 
And that we are particularly not keeping up with the Russians in two 
particulars: economic growth and development and the development 
of our manpower resources. We appear particularly to be lagging 
behind in developing technicians, the group that are something more 
than skilled workers, but something less than the college trained, 
fully aceredited professional workers. 
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If we become fully alert to the problem of economic growth 
and development, we will have to develop programs to facilitate the 
shifts of people from area to area and from unskilled occupations to 
higher skilled occupations. A more rapid rate of economic growth 
is also going to put a much greater burden and strain on our physical 
resources. So I return to the point that S. 812 would establish a 
program that can begin to deal with two facets of a problem that 
must be dealt with more effectively; namely the physical resources re- 
quirements of our economy and the manpower requirements of our 
economy. 

I indicated at the outset—speaking for Governor Meyner as well as 
for myself—that we wanted to submit certain recommendations for 
amendments. Specifically I have three suggested amendments to 
propose : 

One, that, in the bill, the U.S. Department of Labor should be 
included in the bill as a member of the Youth Conservation Commis- 
sion. 

Two, that the youth for the Conservation Corps should be recruited, 
by and large, through the facilities of the U.S. Employment Service, 
and should be recommended for that type of training by vocational 
counselors attached to the offices of the U.S. Employment Service. 

And three, that preference should be given, in assignments to the 
Youth Conservation Corps, to youth in areas of distress unemploy- 
ment, as well as to those categories of youth now specified in the bill. 
The bill now requires preference for Indians, and for unemployed 
youth in remote areas where opportunities are limited. I think that 
is fine. But I think we particularly need to provide preference for 
youth in the areas of distress unemployment, because this program 


will enable us to salvage a good part of the — manpower 


resources for those areas which might otherwise be irretrievably lost. 

The U.S. Employment Service provides a nationwide network of 
1,800 permanent employment offices located in almost every major 
community in the United States. In virtually every office, there are 
vocational counselors or counseling and testing work is being done. 

These are the facilities through which the CCC primarily did its 
recruitment during the period that program was in operation. 

In conclusion, I am aware that many people may be concerned, 
about this program because of the problem of cost. From my expe- 
rience in the conservation and development of physical resources, 
I know that there is a tremendous amount of additional revenue that 
can be derived by putting sufficient manpower and capital investment 
into our natural resources. 

I noted that the short range goal of the Forest Service—over a pe- 
riod of the next 10 to 15 years—was to offer for sale an additional 3 
billion board feet of timber per year, which they estimated would 
double their revenues. They estimate their revenues would go up, if 
their goals were attained, by an additional $105 million a year. Com- 
parable returns can be obtained from investing intelligently in other 
resources, 

I also want to comment on a point that Conrad Wirth mentioned 
here a few minutes ago: that this time it may be possible to have more 
flexible units in a YCC than the CCC had. It might be possible to 
break the groups down into smaller units, attach them to Federal, 
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State, and local conservation agencies where existing personnel can 
provide the supervision required at a great saving in ‘cost. 

Moreover, if the Federal Government would take the initiat ive, and 
lead in dev eloping this kind of program, it might well spur and stimu- 
late local communities to do more about this resource. Some of these 
local resources may be irreparably lost if action is not taken soon, 
before the concentration of population and the move to the suburbs 
tukes over some of these areas that should be reserved for recreation 
and other purposes. 

Senator Grugenrine. Mr. Goldy, the subcommittee, I know is very 
grateful for your very constructive and effective presentation. The 
amendments that you suggest will be taken up before the subcommit- 
tee. It appears to me to have a good deal of merit. I see no reason 
why the Department of Labor should not be included in agencies that 
have to do with this since after all employment is one of the basic 
features of this whole legislation. 

And the method of selection has been at the moment left completely 

vague in the bill, and I think your suggestion is a very helpful one. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Merrick. Senator, I do. I am interested in your suggestions 
here that part of the purpose should be in developing skills. This 
involves teaching. You heard Mr. Wirth on this subject; at the end 
of an 8-hour day in the great outdoors you are a pretty tired fellow. 
How about this? How would you handle this rather different point 
of view. I think he suggested that work and out of doors is an end to 
itself, really. That this i improves the human individual. There are, 
of course, skills, roadbuilding skills, we will say, or, indeed, forestry 
skills which one would get taught to him by just being out there. But 
this isn’t what you are talking about. 

Mr. Gotpy. Well, in part, it is. I think that the greatest values, 
skill dev ir ie ean will come to the youngsters who go into this 
program (1) by acquiring good work habits; (2) by obtaining : a sense 
of discipline related to a job; (3) by icles knowledge and tech- 
niques about certain jobs; and (4) by receiving supplemental formal 
education—vocational education of some sort. “But I don’t think that 
the latter necessarily is indispensable to achieving the objectives of the 
program. I think that when the boys are out building, for example, 
some camp structures, they learn a great deal about the building and 
construction trades, and these are among the occupations where we 
are going to need more manpower in the future and particularly more 
skilled manpower. I think if the boys are out building trails, they 
learn quite a bit not only about forestry but about another kind of 
construction. 

Some of the YCC youth could well be utilized, however, in certain 
types of planning ventures; some of them could learn office skills. 
One of the greatest expanding areas of opportunity is the market for 
clerical skills, and more and more people will find jobs in this oceu- 
pational field. It is very interesting how much of a difference even 
a little training can make. I have here a document which the com- 
mittee itself might want to obtain and include in the record. It is 
titled “The Transition From School to Work: A Study of the School 
Leaver” by Seymour L. Wolfbein, who was then Chief of the Division 
of Manpower and Employment of the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics. In this study, he has some interesting figures on 
the difference in employment experience between those who dropped 
out of school before graduation from high school in order to go to 
work and those who finished high school and graduated before going 
to work. (This document appears on the following page.) 

The interesting thing is that unemployment among the male drop- 
outs averaged about triple the amount of unemployment among those 
who finished and graduated from high school. Just that small addi- 
tional amount of training meant that much to these youngsters when 
they got into the labor force. There was also a startling difference in 
earnings. Iam just quoting here a sentence or two. 

Among the boys we found that the proportion earning less than $40 a week 
was 16 percent among the dropouts, 4 percent among the graduates. Thus, four 
times as many dropouts as graduates were found to be at the lower end of the 
wage scale. 

On the other hand, the proportion earning $80 a week or more was 
20 percent among the dropouts, 31 percent among the graduates— 
about one and a half times as great among the latter than the former 
at the upper end of the wage scale. 

What I am getting at is that the YCC program need not try to do 
the total training job that is required in terms of the complete skill 
development of these youngsters, because skill development takes place 
over a whole working lifetime as the worker goes from job to job. The 
problem of youth is to get started in the right direction, with the right 
work habits and with the right discipline. Ths will give them the 
basic tools so that they can fend for themselves in the labor market 
when they go out and develop additional skills through experience. 
The problem is that so many of them can’t get this start under present 
conditions when they drop out of schools or leave to go to work after 
high school graduation. 

Mr. Merrick. Your point is really that the evening training isn’t 
really so important. 

Mr. Goupy. It might be in certain kinds of work, and I think that the 
appraisal ought to be flexible enough so that different programs can use 
these youngsters in different ways. For example, the youngster who 
is learning clerical skills, planning skills—learning how, for example, 
to compile figures for a forest inventory so that we can get a new al- 
lowable cut established for a national forest—such an individual would 
not be bone weary and physically tired after a day’s work and might 
well be given some supplemental schooling. On the other hand, the 
youngster learning how to use a hammer and saw during the day might 
not need supplemental vocational training in the evening and might 
not be in physical condition to get it. I think the approach ought to be 
flexible enough to allow for both types of programs. 

Senator Gruentna. Have you any other questions ? 

We very much appreci iate your testimony, Mr. Goldy. It reflects 
very rich experience and great familiarity with the many problems in- 
volved in this important legislation. We regret. that the Department 
of the Interior has promptly rendered an adverse verdict which is 
ascribed more wholly to budgetary considerations. Some of us think 
the issues involved transcend this budgetary requirement. But that is 
not the attitude of the administration. 

Mr. Gorpy. I can’t think of any more urgent problems than these 
which this program would deal with. 
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Senator GRUENING. Lagree. 
Mr. Merrick. I would like to have that pamphlet you referred to 
there, or is that your only copy. 

Mr. Gotpy. This is our file copy, but I would certainly be happy to 
make this available to you. 

Mr. Merrick. No doubt we can get it from the Bureau of Labor. 
What is the date on that so I can? 

Mr. Gotpy. This isa paper presented to the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association dated March 23, 1959. 

(At the request of the chairman the following address given by Mr. 
Wolfbein was inserted in the record.) 


THE TRANSITION FRoM ScHoot To WorK: A Stupy OF THE ScHOoL LEAVER 


(By Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division of Manpower and Employment, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


One of the more persistent phenomena of recent labor market history in the 
United States has been the comparatively higher unemployment rates which 
prevail among young workers—higher than for any other age group, no matter 
what stage of the business cycle in which we find ourselves. 

That this is so is perhaps not surprising in view of the fact that the younger 
person is obviously at the start of his career development, tends to change jobs 
more frequently, has less seniority, etc. In order to study this matter at some- 
what greater depth, however, the Labor Department has been conducting a series 
of experimental surveys of the employment and unemployment experiences of 
young people during their first years in the labor market, focusing particularly 
on the boys and girls who drop out of school before graduating and those who do 
graduate from high school but do not go on to college. 

These studies have yielded some significant findings with respect to the labor 
force experiences of this group. They have also resulted in a fund of other 
information concerning the characteristics of people who leave school which, 
together with the data on their labor market adjustment, may be of interest 
to the educator in general, to the guidance and counseling practitioner in particu- 
lar. With this in view, the present paper attempts three things: 

First, it describes very briefly the nature and conduct of these surveys; 
second, it present in summary form some of the basic findings; and third, it 
submits some suggestions and hypotheses concerning the school leaver and his 
relationship to the educational and guidance process. 


I 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics made surveys of school leavers in seven areas. 
In each case the surveys were actually conducted by local educational institu- 
tions on contract with BLS, using the same concepts, techniques, and schedules.’ 

In each area information was obtained on all school leavers (defined to in- 
clude all persons who (a) dropped out before graduating, and (b) who graduated 
from high school but did not go on to college) for a period ranging from 1 to 5 
years prior to the time of the survey. The total or universe count of school 
leavers amounted to approximately 22,000—including approximately 12,000 who 
graduated and 10,000 who dropped out prior to graduation. Information on 
age, sex, IQ, school achievement, etc. was obtained for these school leavers from 
their school records. 

Additional data on their subsequent history since leaving school were obtained 
from a sample chosen from the universe of school leavers. Sampling ratios 
varied among the areas depending on their size and composition, but resulted in 
2 sample of approximately 6,500 cases chosen for followup and interview. A total 
























1 The areas included, the institutions conducting the surveys, and the principal investiga- 
tors were: Providence, R.I., Publie School System of Providence, Department of Guidance 
and Placement, Mary Basso, director; Utica, N.Y., Cornell University School of Industrial 
Relations, Prof. Leonard Adams: Harrison County, W. Va., West Virginia University, 
School of Industrial Relations, Prof. Gerald Somers; Port Huron and Saginaw, Mich.., 
University of Michigan, School of Education, Prof. S. C. Hulslander; Phoenix, Ariz., 
Arizona State College, School of Education, Profs. R. Baker and W. B. Abraham; Evans- 
ville, Ind.. Evansville College, Dean Long, vice president. 
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of about 4,000 of these were found and interviewed person to person; about 
2,500 had moved away (to jobs in other areas, to the military, through marriage, 
ete.) and information on these was obtained from their families or adjacent 
households. 

Since this series of studies was limited to seven areas, the Summary results 
presented below should not be considered as necessarily representative of the 
United States as a whole. It will be noted from the appended list that the 
areas included were all moderately sized, ranging in population from about 30,000 
to 350,000. They include no rural communities and no really large metropolitan 
areas. The results for each of the areas are, of course, based on reliable 
samples and are representative for each or all seven combined. However, the 
reader should remember the caveat that this may not necessarily be so for 
the United States as a whole. 

II 


We discuss below some of the summary findings from our school leaver surveys, 
especially those which may be of interest in guidance and counseling. The de- 
tailed and complete data will be forthcoming soon in an overall BLS bulletin 
on this subject. The following seven points are presented briefly with some 
of the relevant statistics. 

1. Scores based on the Otis Mental Ability Group Test were available for a 
little less than half of the dropouts and a little over half of the high-school 
graduates. They were distributed as follows for the seven areas combined : 





| | 
Total j|Lessthan85) 85 to 89 85 to 109 110 and 
(percent) | | | over 





High school graduates__......._-- 11 | 
Dropouts : | 15 | 


Remembering the limitations of any group test of this sort, as well as the 
importance of such other factors as motivation, personality, temperament, inter- 
est, etc., the following observations seem warranted: 

As is to be expected, the two groups (graduates and dropouts) can be differen- 
tiated rather sharply on the basis of IQ. The proportion with scores of less than 
85 among dropouts was triple that among graduates; the proportion with scores 
of 110 and over among graduates was almost triple that among dropouts. 

A seore of 110 or better is often used as a rough indicator for successful 
completion of college. Less than 1 in 16 among dropouts (and about 1 in 6 
among the graduates) achieved this score. Considering the fact that many girls 
prefer marriage; that for many boys and girls interest and, in fact, talents do 
not come under the academic context; that for many with even much higher 
1Q’s formal college training is not necessarily indicated—all these make it a fair 
question to ask whether there really is a significantly high wastage in many of 
these people not going on to college. That there is some is unquestionably true; 
but that the dropout is a really strategic factor in the problem of the supply 
of college-trained personnel is subject to question, at least on the basis of these 
limited data. Some of the summary findings presented immediately below are 
also relevant to this observation, as we shall see. 

One other observation may be made at this time. While one may generalize 
on some of the characteristics of school leavers—whether they be dropouts or 
graduates who do not go on to college—it is also clear that we are dealing with 
a significantly heterogeneous greup. Some scored comparatively very low on a 
group mental ability test; others scored comparatively very high. Some dropouts 
scored way above some graduates—and vice versa. In every one of our other 
findings the heterogeneity of this group is underscored and the classic tenet of 
education and guidance concerning individual differences is similarly emphasized. 
The import of all this in terms of program and policy will be referred to later 
again. 

2. Turning now specifically to the approximately 10,000 dropouts studied in 
these surveys we find, first, that they left school at the following ages: 
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Age at leaving school 
Percent 


AM @Gropoate ...22)5 522 a a ee ee eee 100 


Under 16 years 
DO FOGRG ni ha nha ccmaaeen ccna amnesia setaeaeninre aaa 34 
DG: WOUEG icitidenti nities thm neni ted se sit nies cheapie sea teal cia abated epee 27 


2G FORT Bias hd. iin is enti ei Rint oo erwin amendmen aici nena 
19 years and over 


In every one of the areas surveyed, school attendance was obligatory until 
age 16, although in most of them a student 14 years or over could work and go to 
school under specified conditions in accordance with State law and, of course, 
the provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. A small proportion 
did leave before that age, and while the school records were not unequivocally 
clear on this point, important reasons included ill health as well as marriage 
among the girls. 

That dropouts do tend to leave upon attaining the legal permissible age is 
shown by the fact that the modal age for dropping out was 16—one out of every 
three left at this age. It is equally important to note, however, that a significant 
proportion of the dropouts—one in eight—left when they were already 19 years 
and even older, well past the average age for high school graduation. 

Thus, the commonly drawn picture of the potential dropout straining at the 
leash to leave school and doing so immediately upon reaching the legally per- 
missible age, while true of many, may very well be exaggerated in view of the 
performance of the majority of this sample of 10,000, who left school well past 
that age. 

3. The fact that a big group drops out at an age already beyond that usual 
for high school graduation points to a substantial amount of retardation 
in school achievement for many of them. 

The survey figures show that no less than 85 percent of the dropouts were 
behind their age group by at least 1 year; 53 percent were behind their age 
group by 2 or more years of schoolwork. As Elizabeth Bernert has said so well 
of these boys and girls: “The road to graduation is a long one, and perhaps a 
lonely one, for the majority of their age mates have already been graduated.” ? 

It is not surprising, therefore, to note the following findings : 


Highest grade completed by dropouts 
Percent 
TR CO a a alee eeepc Santen hanes Sane 100 


Seah ree te ee oe te ee 31 
9th grade 30 
10th or 11th grade 39 


It is of enormous significance that as many as almost one out of every 3 
dropouts did not get beyond the Sth grade; that almost 2 out of 3 never reached 
senior high school—that is, dropped out before the 10th grade. And while we 
will summarize the implications of these findings later on, it will not be amiss 
to note at this point that a significant and substantial proportion of dropouts 
exist from the schools well before most kinds of occupational information or 
other facets of the guidance and counseling process even begin to function 
under current conditions. Practice on this score varies substantially, of course, 
but among the areas surveyed only about two out of every five dropouts had had 
any manner of vocational guidance at all. 

4. As do most other surveys of this kind, the studies described here examined 
and recorded reasons for dropping out of school. This was done from two vantage 
points: The reasons noted in the school records were obtained, and the dropouts 


*Elizabeth Bernert, “America’s Children,” New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 
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themselves were asked why they left school. 


Here is a brief summary of the 
results: 





Reason for dropping out of school 


[In percent] 





| 
} 


| | Adverse 
Total | Reached | To go to | Marriage; Military | school | All 
| | agelé | work | | service | experi- | other 
| | | ; ence 


halts 








Boy dropouts: | 
As given in school records 100 | 19 Ss: 15 | 24 19 
As given by the dropouts | | 
es 100 | 6 25 | 








ORR ect | (CE lO (BRP bates 6 38 | 25 

Girl dropouts | 
As given in school records__| 100 | 16 13 BE Biewiasec«e | 21 28 

As given by the dropouts | | 
ING icv ctmenincnes 100 4 | 12 Oe Wekouscanan 31 | 25 

| 





There was, of course, a very sizable difference in reasons by area. In some 
areas, for example, none of the school records nor the dropouts themselves gave 
“reached age 16” as a reason for leaving school. In others, the proportions were 
quite substantial. However, the reasons recorded from both sources (and they 
hardly agreed in some of the categories) were not very helpful or perhaps even 
meaningful in any attempt to get at the primary causes for dropping out of school 

In addition, most of the reasons given did not correlate with any kind of 
objective standard or even reasonable hypothesis. For example, one might 
presume that students who scored low on the mental ability test might assign 
“adverse school experience’? much more than those who scored higher up on the 
scale. Our studies showed, instead, that students at both ends of the scale gave 
this as a reason for dropping out. Neither did we find any significant correlation 
between reason for leaving high school and highest school grade completed by 
the dropout. 

Thus, our experience coincides with other surveys in this field: it is difficult, 
if not well-nigh’ impossible, to elicit perceptive information on the basic factors 
generating dropouts from school through these methods. We were, however, 
able to examine this in more depth in the personal interviews, which suggested 
at least two things: 

First, although those indicating work as a reason for leaving school were not 
inconsiderable in number and proportion, the financial reason for dropping out is 
apparently less important than is commonly supposed. It is true that the years 
covered by these surveys represented a period of generally high levels of economic 
activity, but none of the places included were by any means areas of labor 
shortage; in some the case was quite the opposite. The lesser importance of the 
economic reason for dropping out is apparently confirmed by some of the ongoing 
studies of the Office of Education. 

Second, dissatisfaction with school (adverse school experience) was the single 
most important rationalization for leaving school. In further interviews with 
these boys and girls comparatively few expressed any opinion on how school could 
have been more useful. Among those who did, however, about a third of the boys 
and about half the girls asked for more vocational counseling. “A better cur 
riculum” and “better teachers” were among the more preponderant suggestions. 
We will comment on this later en. 

5. Turning now to the subsequent experiences of school leavers after exiting 
from the educational system, we find first that working and looking for work 
played their expected significant role. Just about every boy, be he dropout or 
graduate, entered the labor force. Girl graduates also had very high labor 
market participation: anywhere from 85 to 95 out of every 100 of these girls 
(depending on the area) were in the work force. The only group which differed 
significantly from this pattern were the girl dropouts—about one in three did not 
enter the labor force at all. The reason for their lower labor market activity 
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may have been the higher marriage rate among them, as can be seen from the 
following summary: 





Boys Girls 


| | 
Graduates | Dropouts | Graduates | Dropouts 


Percent married at time of interview ‘ 20 45 56 


Leaving out for the moment the kinds of jobs these people got and their 
subsequent employment and unemployment experience, it is of some interest to 
note that the school leavers did find jobs with almost startling promptness once 
they began to look for work. Seven out of every 10 boys—dropouts or gradu- 
ates— got work within a month after beginning to look ; the girls did even better: 
almost 8 out of every 10—again, whether graduate or dropout—began working 
within a month after their initial search for employment. 

6. From then on out, however, the experiences of the high school graduate and 
the dropout begin to contrast rather sharply. 

The first important difference that emerges relates to the kind of job obtained. 
In fact, among the girls, the contrast is very pointed and marked. Girl grad- 
uates generally obtained employment in the white-collar clerical fields— 
especially as stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers; girl dropouts concentrated 
in sales and such service jobs as waitresses : 


Occupation of Ist job 


Girl Girl 
graduates dropouts 


Percent Percent 
RR ith asc daccacians . : ee 4 


ae 20 
Waitresses 10 
Unskilled labor. aia Kadi tds - piuptciebicbnm cumenbiae 2 
All other. _- ‘ pauainempiedaenasit ane a SS + 


tt et oe 
~~ ooo 





Thus, the proportion of girl graduates in clerical jobs was more than quadruple 
that among the dropouts, while the proportion among dropouts in the sales field 
and such areas as unskilled labor and waitress was very much higher than 
among the girl graduates. 

The contrasting labor market experience among these girls is strongly related 
to the kind of training received in the high school. In fact, our findings under- 
score again that for girl school leavers, completion of high school makes a clear 
cut differences. The commercial courses which the girl graduates were able to 
pursue and complete (in contrast to the girl dropouts) prepared them to meet 
the job needs of their communities in what is and has been for some time, of 
course, a shortage field. 

No such unequivocal statement can be made for the boys, however. A some- 
what bigger proportion of the boys dropouts went into various unskilled jobs in 
the factory, as laborers, as filling station operators, etc. than did the graduates. 
About 37 percent of the boy dropouts—more than one in three—entered into 
these fields as their first jobs as against 28 percent for the boy graduates. 
Roughly the same proportion—13 percent for dropouts and 15 percent for gradu- 
ates—entered sales jobs and the rest were scattered among various clerical and 
semiskilled work. 

In terms of the relationship between high school training and subsequent job 
experience, there was little if any among the boys in contrast to the girls. While 
most boys did have some introduction to vocational courses such as shop, metal- 
working, welding, woodworking, mechanical drawing, printing, auto mechanics, 
ete., the proportions which took any extended sequence of training in these areas 
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were comparatively few among the graduates and even rarer among the 
dropouts. 

It should be recalled that these findings refer to the first job held by these 
boys; other data, of course, reveal that significant differences in occupational 
status between high school graduate and dropouts do develop as time goes on. 
Many counselors, however, can attest the relative importance assigned to the 
facts of immediate experience as against long-run considerations among young 
persons in the guidance process. 

Generally speaking, however, the graduate did much better in terms of earn- 
ings than did the dropout. Among the boys, we found that the proportion 
earning less than $40 a week was 16 percent among the dropouts, 4 percent 
among the graduates. Thus, four times as many dropouts as graduates were 
found to be at the lower end of the wage scale. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion earning $80 a week or more was 20 percent among the dropouts, 31 
percent among the graduates—about one and one-half times as great among the 
latter than the former at the upper end of the wage scale. 

As is usually the case, earnings were generally lower among the girls than 
the boys, but the graduate-dropout differential was still as strong. Thus, 21 
percent of the girl dropouts were making less than $30 a week—three and one 
half times the proportion (6 percent) earning this amount among the graduates. 
On the other hand, about twice as many girl graduates than dropouts (19 per- 
cent versus 9 percent) were earning $60 a week or more. 

7. Finally, perhaps the sharpest difference of all among graduates and drop- 
outs was found in the matter of unemployment. We found the following rates 
of unemployment among the school leavers in the various areas at the time of 
our interviews: 

Percent unemployed at time of interview 


Boys Girls 


Graduates | Dropouts | Graduates | Dropouts 


26 
35 
35 
5O 
12 
35 
10 


~ 


5 
5 | 
2 | 
3 | 
5 
1 





This summary table speaks for itself. 

In some of the areas we were able to probe more deeply into the unemploy- 
ment experience of these boys and girls and found, for example, that the boy 
dropouts were averaging triple the amount of unemployment since leaving school 
than the boy graduates. While the boy graduates averaged from about 5 to 8 
percent of the time since leavinb school as unemployed workers, the corresponding 
proportions ranged from 13 to 20 percent among the dropouts. Thus, in terms 
of rates of unemployment, spells of unemployment, and total time since leaving 
school spent as an unemployed worker, the dropouts had a much worse record 
than the graduates. 

III 


With this as factual background, we turn now to a brief discussion of some of 
the implications of our findings : 

1. First, it is clear—as we already indicated—that dropouts do not form a 
neat homogeneous group of girls and boys with their own unique set of problems. 
Dropouts, like other school leavers, school leavers like school stayers, are appar- 
ently characterized by innumerable individual differences: Some do have low 
IQ’s; but others are well up on the IQ scale. Some do have severe family and 
personal problems; others do not. Some make very poor adjustments in the 
world of work; others do very well indeed in the American labor market. While 
we may generalize concerning their behavior and their characteristics, just like 
we do for any other population group, the chances are that we can make much 
better progress in dealing with the forces generated by early exits from a formal 
educational setting if we approach these boys and girls the same way we try to 
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deal with all the rest: each as an individual with his or her own interests, 
talents, aptitudes, etc. 

2. This leads us to our second point—of considerable relevance to the guidance 
and counseling function itself. It is traditional in this country to count the 
dropout as a charge against the high school for the young person usually leaves 
the school system from the secondary school. Yet, our experience with these boys 
and girls points to this: That the problems which finally result in a dropout 
begin—and are quite overt—away back in the elementary grades. In fact, it is 
quite early in grade school that many of the potential dropouts begin to fall 
behind in their scholastic achievements and results in the retardation we dis- 
cussed above. 

These results suggest that perhaps some of our occupational education and 
guidance might begin much sooner than it does now. Weteach a young person to 
read and spell in the elementary grades before we present him with ‘The Lady 
of the Lake” as an assignment in high school. We teach the young person to 
add, subtract, and the rest of the arithmetical operations in elementary school 
before we present him with a high school problem in algebra. Perhaps we should 
also develop attitudes and information orienting the young person to such en- 
vironmental forces as the world of work in the grades before presenting him with 
formal guidance programs at the high school level. These thoughts suggest that 
the guidance function itself—as indeed it already is in many school systems— 
might become more and more a developmental process beginning down in the 
grades instead of a discreet one which commences at some arbitrary chronological 
age or School year. 

Dr. Conant’s very first recommendation in his recent report* calling for the 
development of guidance and counseling at the pre-secondary-school level is, 
of course, very much in accord with this hypothesis. The practical considera- 
tion, as shown by our findings, that a significant part of the school population 
(and one which apparently may need it most and commented on the fact they 
indeed missed it) does not even reach the point where a counseling service is now 
provided is also a factor to be reckoned with. 

There are other implications for guidance that the reader may find suggested 
by some of the survey findings. In working with individual boys and girls in 
terms of “staying in school,” some of the data showing the marked differences 
in labor market adjustment between the graduate and dropout may be relevant. 
Some of these differences, however, work out and become evident only in the 
long run. This suggests the great importance of emphasizing what may be the 
more difficult-to-get-across longer range aspects of career guidance, if the young 
person is to get some meaningful perspective on the relationship between educa- 
tion and employment. 

3. AS we have already indicated, most of the dropouts expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with the school programs available to them. These expressions of 
dissatisfaction may be—at least in part—rationalizations of young people be- 
cause of their very action in leaving school. But these responses were prevalent 
and consistent enough to warrant the suggestion that it may be worth while to 
take a hard look at the curriculums available for persons such as these. Is it 
possible to design courses of instruction which can hold the interest and be of 
substantive value to at least some of the young people who do not make head- 
way within existing practice? Is it possible to offer an even broader choice of 
educational avenues down which this kind of high school student can move with 
dignity? The fact that many dropouts do return after several years’ absence 
and from the vantage point of hard out-of-school experience, in search of spe- 
cific courses which they consider of particular value in advancing them in their 
career development, points to the possible rewards we might reap from such a 
course of action. 

In our own surveys about 1 in 20 dropouts took or had plans for taking more 
training. Interestingly enough, these boys and girls tended to select those 
courses which might eventually lead to a high school diploma. 

One other observation can be made here which may be relevant to the point 
we are discussing. This relates to the consideration of getting some training 
through work while going to school. We found in our surveys—as is, of course, 
true nationally,‘ that substantial proportions of the students worked while 





’“The American High School Today,” James B. Conant, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
* See, for example, “Employment of Students and Other Young Persons: 1957,” Current 

ironies Reports, Labor Force Series P-50, No. 838. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Census, 
pr \ 
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still in high school. There was no distinction in the types of jobs held while 
still in school between those who eventually graduated and those who dropped 
out before graduating. Boys generally worked at common labor jobs, as sales 
clerks, and at filling stations—and in one of the areas, in agriculture. Sales 
clerk and waitress jobs were most commonly held by the girls while still in 
school, irrespective of whether they became graduates or dropouts. 

These were jobs which students obtained on their own and were not part of 
any school sponsored work programs where the job selections might have been 
made in a manner possibly more appropriate to the individual’s needs and prog- 
nosis for the future. We found the students rather negative about the value 
of their work experience while in school. A majority of both girls and boys, of 
both graduates and dropouts said that their work experience while in school 
did not help them in getting jobs later on. Incidentally, a majority also said 
that their earnings were not a factor in helping them stay in school. It should 
be emphasized that these are the opinions expressed by the boys and girls 
themselves. 

4. Finally, some of our findings are relevant to the manpower position of the 
United States. As we have already indicated, it is doubtful whether the drop- 
outs—and perhaps even many of the high school graduates—represented a stra- 
tegic loss of potentially college trained personnel. This is not true, however, 
in relation to our manpower needs for trained skilled workers. The evidence 
from these surveys, at least, warrants the suggestion that a good share of the 
dropouts, for example, might have made the grade as skilled, highly trained blue 
collar workers—if they had stayed in high school until graduation and had thus 
become eligible for training programs in these fields. Skilled labor, becoming 
increasingly complex as it is, is more and more requiring minimum levels of 
educational attainment. For instance, the Department of Labor currently lists 
60 skills which are in short supply, and each of them requires at least a high 
school education. 

Here then, is another area where the guidance and counseling function in 
education may be able to stimulate, motivate, and inform—in relation to the 
critical importance of the development of a productive skill, in relation to the 
long-range needs in the skilled manpower sector of the American economy. 


Senator Grurentnc. Mr. Louis Levine, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Mr. Levine, we are sorry to have kept you waiting so long. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS LEVINE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, THE U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


Mr. Levine. It is quite all right, Senator. 

Senator, I wish to state that because I was notified only yesterday 
afternoon that I would appear before this committee I do not have a 
prepared statement. I was informed that I was to present some of 
the factual bases relating to population, labor force, and unemploy- 
ment, labor market conditions as they relate to youth. 

Senator GrueNninc. Would you prefer to appear at a later hear- 
ing? There will be further hearings. If you feel you can be better 
prepared at a subsequent hearing, I am sure it would be entirely 
agreeable to the subcommittee to postpone your testimony to that 
time. 

Mr. Levine. Senator, although I do not have a prepared statement 
I have organized my facts in such a way that I believe I can present 
them adequately for your needs. 

Senator Gruentine. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Levine. I should like to start out, Senator, by pointing out 
with a current population of 176,279,000 we have just under 25 mil- 
lion in the age category 14 to 24—under 25 years of age. And of that 
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group, just slightly over 11 million, or 45 percent, are in the labor 
torce. 

Of this group, about 614 million are males under 25 years. These 
boys and young men, of age and in the labor force, form the princi- 
pal group that we are t talking about. 

I should like to point out that with the experience that we have 
had, particularly since World War II in population growth, char- 
acterized by high birth rates, family formation of younger ages, and 
so on, future growth in the labor force i in these young age categories 
is expected to be very sharp. This is quite in ‘contrast to what we 
lave had as our experience in the last 15 years. As a matter of 
fact, in the last 15 years we had a decline in the number of workers 
under 25 years of age. This was largely a result of the prewar and 
depression years of low birth rates. It is also partly the result of 
longer school attendance and attendance on the part of a larger 
part of our population. 

But in 1961, we will have a million more youngsters reaching 14 
vears of age then in 1960. By 1965, we will have an increase over 
1964 of youngsters 18 years of age amounting to 800, ee in just that 
i year. In the total population, there will ‘be some 3.8 million 18 
years of age. 

In other words, by 1965 we are likely to have in our labor force 
40 percent more workers under 20 years of age than we currently 
have. When I use the term “labor force” this does not mean that these 
people are necessarily employed. It means that these are people who 
are either at jobs or seeking employment. (See graph on p. 244.) 

I think it is rather important to note the distinction between labor 
force and employment and unemployment. 

I should = point out that for the youth under 18, work is sec- 
ondary to getting an education and this I think must be borne in 
mind constantly. 

This is particularly true when you talk of the 14- to 15-year age 
category, and youth of these ages are almost entirely in school by 
reason of the school attendance laws. At 16 and 17, education is still 
an important factor, but increasingly work, or the seeking of work, 
comes into the picture. 

In October 1958, about four-fifths of the 16- and 17-year-olds were 
enrolled in school and therefore not really ready for full-time jobs. 
And 7 out of 10 of these 16- and 17-year-olds that were in the labor 
force were also students so you have a combination of attending school 
and also seeking employment, particularly during the summer “months 
and vacation periods, but also even during the per riod of school attend- 
ance. 

Nearly half the youth under 18 have a job sometime during the 

year, mostly during the summer vacations. 

And during the ; peak month, July, this rises to a point where you 
have even as many as 4 million suc h youngsters in the labor market. 

Some 700,000 out-of-school youth under 18 who were either work- 
ing or seeking work were, except for a few high-school graduates, 
dropouts who face tough competition for the better jobs. 

Now, when you get to the 18- and 19-year age categories, large num- 
bers of youth are no longer enrolled in school. About one and a half 
million boys in this age category were not in school in October 1958. 
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Some 430,000 of them were in the armed services, and most of the 
remainder were in the civilian labor force. 

I should also say something about the occupational changes which 
are occurring. Some reference was made to that in earlier testimony. 
But every evidence that we have about labor-market experience indi- 

cates dev elopments leading toward higher and higher skill require- 
ments in the work force and to higher ‘end higher educational attain- 
ment requirements on the part of employers. In part, this reflects 
the shift away from unskilled and lower semiskilled workers to the 
more highly skilled, the technicians, the professional occupations. 

And that has important implications, particularly for the young- 
sters under 18 or even under 25, for that matter, if they have left 
school prior to graduation, prior to completion or dropped out, by 
reason of the competition that they have in the labor market. They 
try to find jobs and have little to offer in the way of educational attain- 
ment. This gets reflected in the facts that were indicated awhile ago 
in the “school leaver” studies made by the Department indicating how 
they fare disadvantageously in terms of earnings, occupation, con- 
tinuity of employment, and almost every measure that you would 
take. 

I should like to say a few things about unemployment with respect 
to this youth group. Based on the figures for April 1959, which just 
recently became available, we have ‘about 1,132,000 unemployed in 
the age categories 14 through 24 years of age. This represents about 
10.2 percent “unemploy ment for that group in the labor force. About 
31 percent of all the unemployed in the United States are under 25 
years of age. 

I might say also with respect to that the 10.2 percent unemployment 
rate for this category under 25 years of age is just about twice as 
high as the unemployment rate for the labor force generally across 
the country. 

The unemployment rate is highest, compared to all age groups, in 
the 16- to 19-year-old group—l4 percent. This again compares with 
the average of 5.3 percent for the Nation as a whole. 

I should also say with respect to unemployment rate among youth 
that there is a very important consideration involved with respect 
to race. For example, for the white youngsters under 25, the rate was 
9.1 percent, but for nonwhites under 25 it was 18.3 percent. If you 
take the age category 16 to 19 years of age, the unemployment rate 
among the a youngsters was 12.9 percent, and among the non- 
Whites, it was 24.8 percent. This means that 1 out of every 4 non- 
white Se dots ‘16 to 19 in the labor force were in this unemployed 

category. 

Mr. Merrick. May I ask a question there ? 

Mr. Levine. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. The 16- to 19-year-olds, indeed of course your 14 to 
25 group, your unemployed, do you count the ones who are in school ? 
In other words, is this overlapping which we described earlier? 

Mr. Levine. These youngsters would in response to a household 
survey, the census survey on labor force, indicate that they were 
looking for a job, full time or part time, and therefore would be 
counted as unemployed. They might be attending school, some of 
them. 
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Mr. Merrick. So actually your unemployment, assuming for the 
moment that the school might be a better place for them—— 

Mr. Levine. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Maybe unemployment isn’t really—they aren’t un- 
employed in the sense that the older unemployed non-school-attending 
person Is. 

Mr. Levine. Unfortunately, the normal, regular, recurring monthly 
survey doesn’t distinguish between school enrollment and nonsehool 
enrollment. However, this question was asked in October 1958. 
Special questions were introduced at that time and it might be of 
some interest to you to note the experience at that time of those not 
enrolled in school. 

There were 153.000 unemployed 18- to 19-year-old boys not enrolled 
in school and they represented a little over 1614 percent of the labor 
force group. 

When you get to the 20- to 24-year-old that rate drops to 9.7 per- 
cent because they | have more to offer and many of them had completed 
sc hool. 

The duration of unemployment among these youngsters is also 
quite high. The average for all boys unemployed 18 to 19 years of 
age was 14.6 weeks and for the 20- to 24-year-old category it was 15.9 
weeks. You must bear in mind, of course, there is turnover of unem- 
ployment, as some youngsters do get jobs and others do get into the 
unemployed category. 

This matter of the volume and character of the youth participating 
in the labor market has been a subject of very real concern to the 
Department of Labor and to the various bureaus who engage in a 

variety of programs and services that relate to assisting youth, 

Reference was already made to some of the special studies that 
were carried on by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as to school leavers 
and the participation in the labor market. There are also studies 
as to earnings and kinds of occupations which youngsters get into. 
The Bureau of Labor Standards in the Department of Labor is con- 
cerned with the safety and education and health safeguards of 
youngsters and the ages at which they participate in jobs. You have 
that as part of the fair labor standards legislation as well. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in the Department of 
Labor is, of course, vitally concerned with the “‘apprenticeable occupa- 
tions and the degree to which youth partic ipates in those occupations. 
I myself am with the Bureau of Employment Security, which is con- 
cerned with the administration of unemployment insurance and the 
public employment service network throughout the United States. 
We are in the U.S. Employment Service, and we have affiliated with 
us employment services In all the States, and their public employment 
offices. As was mentioned a little earlier, there are 1,800 such offices. 
As a part of our work we are intensely concerned with the extent to 
which youth participates in the labor ‘market and the way in which 
job opportunities develop for them, and whether they provide an 
opportunity to advance in skill and in earnings and to acquire status 
in the labor market. You must bear in mind that in a public employ- 
ment service, the local employment office in the local community is 
the very heart of all the employment office operations. It is a local 
community institution and has very close relationships with schools, 
with the unions, with management groups, chambers of commerce, 
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and so on. It is concerned with the economic welfare of the com- 
munity, with job placement activities, and very much concerned with 
vocational guidance, employment counseling, and aptitude testing. 

I want to make a few references to that as an indication of the 
developments which have taken place in recent years. For example, 
with respect to the class of 1958 high school graduates. There are 
some 23,000 high schools in the U nited States. The public employment 
oflices he ave made joempen ative arrangements, formal cooperative ar- 
rangements, with 8,300 of them. This is about 36 percent of the high 
schools of the country. These formal cooperative arrangements pro- 
vide for employment counseling, job guidance information, labor 
market information on job opportunities, and testing. General apti- 
tude tests are given, and where the youngster has already acquired 
some skills, performance tests, as might be the case in stenography, 
say, or typing. 

We estimate that in these high schools there were about 844,000 
graduates, and our services were extended to about 29 percent of them. 
I should say this to you, that we serve about a third of the high 
schools, but these high schools have about half of the high s hool 
graduates of the country. That indicates in part that our services 
are largely concentrated in the urban areas. This is unfortunate. 
Providing services in the rural areas, most sparsely populated, is a 
costlier proposition and more difficult. Yet for many of the youngsters 
growing up on farms today the employment opportunities do not lie 
on the farms. They must seek nonfarm employment. They are 
urgently in need of counseling and job guidance services of various 
kinds that would direct them intelligently, guide them intelligently 
into the nonfarm areas and the nonfarm job opportunities. 

So we feel that there is a very urgent need for expanding the services 
to these youngsters in the rural areas and to more of them in the 
urban areas. 

We also engage in a far-flung farm labor program, and as a part 
of this farm labor program, engage in a great deal of activity with 
farm growers in recruitment of youngsters ‘during the summer months 
to work on farms. Some of it is what we call the. day-to-day, the day- 
haul program, where labor supply is brought together in a certain 
point in the community and then hauled out. to nearby farms. The 
workers return at the end of the day, and they reside in the area. 

In some instances, we have worked out very special programs, what 
we call live-in programs, for youngsters on farms. ‘This even means 
going to the cities, recruiting youngsters who have never known any 
farm life really, but are interested in living on the farm and working 
on the farm for the summer. The most extensive program of this 
kind exists in New York, the Farm Cadet Corps, and it has worked 
very successfully, but it 1s a costly program, one that has to be very 
carefully supervised. Where youngsters live-in with a farm family 
you have to take a great many cautions to be sure that a lot of mis- 
adventures do not occur. Nevertheless, from the experience we have 
had, we have reason to believe that a good many of these youngsters 
are intensely interested in such opportunities for employment and 
much of our unemployment in this young age category is concentrated 
in these urban areas. So this program of bringing some of them out 
onto farms is something that we are trying to expand considerably. 
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Mr. Merrick. How extensive are these day-haul programs, and 
how many people involved in the live-in programs? 

Mr. Levine. You must remember that a day-haul program is geared 
to the kind of crop and locality, and it varies so there is no continuity 
and regularity. We have had in the most recent year nearly 20,000 
youngsters participate in day-haul programs run exclusively for 
youngsters. We also have day-haul programs where youngsters and 
older adult workers are combined. Those day-haul programs in- 
volved 175,000 people. 

The live-in program such as that in New York runs about 3,000 for 
summer, mostly recruited in urban areas to live-in with families for 
the summer months. 

I should say that the Department of Labor is constantly reexamin- 
ing in the various bureaus the programs and services that they are able 
to render to these youth groups. We are looking forward to the White 
House Conference that is coming up on children and youth in 1960, 
Undoubtedly there will be a ood deal of discussion about the prob- 
lems of employment, as well as the questions of health and education 
and the various social and economic aspects relating to the youth of 
the country. 

In our own work within the Department there is a constant inter- 
change between the bureaus of our resources and services to try, so 
far as we can, to pinpoint and coordinate the activities to advance 
the best interests of youth in their participation in the labor market. 

In the main, however, so far as employment is concerned and job 
finding and job counseling and job testing, we work through the pub- 
lic employ ment service system, the U.S. Employment Service, and 
affiliated State and local employment offices. 

I think that pretty largely completes the statement of actual back- 
ground for this. 

Mr. Merrick. If something like this YCC were to depend upon the 
USES for referring enrollees, is this something that the Department, 
you think, could handle intelligently in the light of skills that would 
be there and the kinds of people that should “be sent to this kind of 
job in—— 

Mr. Levine. I am not in position to specifically speak for the De- 
partment or for the State employment security agencies. 

Mr. Merrick. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Levine. Or the State employment agencies that are deeply in- 
volved in this. But the function and types of activities, such as regis- 
tration for work, noting the work history, the qualifications of the 
worker, the aptitudes, the ability to fit into certain types of work, this 
is the very heart of employment service operations. 

Senator Gruentne. I wish to thank you on behalf of the subeommit- 
tee for your help. 

Mr. Levrne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Grugentne. It is my understanding, for the record, that 
there will be a third day of hearings on May 19, 1959, at 10 a.m. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until that time. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday “May 19, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
YouTH CONSERVATION CORPS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room 312, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Jennings Randolph 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Randolph (presiding). 

Committee staff members present : Samuel V. Merrick, professional 
staff member; Robert E. Wolf, professional staff member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Senator Ranpoten. Good morning. 

Our hearings on the proposal to create a Youth Conservation Corps 
will resume. 

We have as our first witnesses testifying on Senate 812 and related 
subject matter, the Assistant Chief of the National Forest Resource 
Management and the Assistant Chief of Legislation and Program 
Planning, both of these gentlemen are spokesmen from the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

1 will ask that Mr. Cliff and Mr. Crafts proceed with the testimony. 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, NATIONAL 
FOREST RESOURCE MANAGEMENT; AND EDWARD CRAFTS, AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF, LEGISLATION AND PROGRAM PLANNING, FOREST 

SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Crarts. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 
lam Edward Crafts, in charge of the legislative and program plan- 
ning work of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Cliff is on my right. 

I should say, Senator Randolph, that we are pleased to respond 
to the subcommittee’s telegram asking the Forest Service te testify 
today on the needs of the national forests for conservation work and 
other background information pertinent to the subject matter of 
S. 812. 

I should like also to say that Mr. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, wanted to be here this morning. Unfortunately, we had 
rather short notice of this hearing and he had another commitment 
with gentlemen from California which he found impossible to break. 
So he asked that we substitute for him. 
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The committee has, I believe, received a copy of the Department 
of Agriculture’s adverse report on S. 812. Rather than talk to that 
report or the specifics of the legislation, it seemed to us that it might 
be more helpful to the committee if we would review for you a pro- 
gram of management and development for the national forests, which 
Secretary Benson submitted to both the Senate and the House about 
a month ago. 

Within the past week, hearings have been held by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
the contents of this program. And I would like, Senator Randolph, 
to submit this material to you either to be included in the record 
or in the file of the committee, as you wish. 

I believe you have before you a copy of the printed pamphlet, 
“Program for the National Forests” (pp. 251-280), a brief summary 
of highlights of that program, which includes a tabulation at the end 
indicating the rates of acceleration in conservation work that is pro- 
posed (this summary has been included in the appendix at p. 533), 
and finally a third document, which summarizes for each individual 
State the estimates of work needed and also the estimated costs by 
States for an initial short-term period of about 12 years (pp. 281-366). 

Mr. Ranpo.tpu. Yes; we will use the material to which you have 
referred, Mr. Crafts, and have printed as a part of the record of these 
hearings information from the Forest Service which we believe to be 
pertinent and factually helpful. 

Mr. Crarts. Thank you very much. 

(By direction of the chairman the following two documents were 
inserted into the record :) 





PROGRAM 


for the 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


United States Department of Agriculture Forest Service 


April 1959 Miscellaneous Publication No. 794 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Offic 
Washington 25,D.C. - Price 15 cents 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Wasuineton D.C., March 24, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
UUW. Senate. 
Dear Mr. Presmvent: 

A report entitled “Program for the National Forests” is transmitted 
herewith for information of the Congress and appropriate reference. 

President Eisenhower in his State of the Union message in February 
1953 called attention to the vast importance to this Nation, now and 
in the future, of our soil and water, our forests and minerals, and our 
wildlife resources. He indicated the need for a strong Federal 
program in the field of resource development. 

On July 31, 1953, the President supplemented that message by send- 
ing to the Congress a special message relative to a program designed 
to conserve and improve the Nation’s natural resources. 

In referring to the national forests administered by this Depart- 
ment and to other public lands, the President stated in that special 
message that the Federal Government has a responsibility to manage 
wisely those public lands and forests under its jurisdiction necessary 
in the interest of the public as a whole. Important values exist in 
these lands for forest and mineral products, grazing, fish, and wild- 
life, and for recreation. Moreover, it is imperative to the welfare of 
thousands of communities and millions of acres of irrigated land 
that such lands be managed to protect the water supply and water 
quality which comes from them. In their utilization of these lands, 
the people are entitled to expect that their timber, minerals, streams 
and water supply, wildlife and recreational values should be safe- 
guarded, improved and made available not only for this but for future 
generations. At the same time public lands should be made available 
for their best use under conditions that promote stability for com- 
munities and individuals and encourage full development of the 
resources involved. 

Accordingly, provisions for a marked increase in management ac- 
tivities on the national forests have been made in recent years. These 
Federal properties have been substantially improved. The flow of 
values stemming from them has markedly increased. Our manage- 
ment experience clearly dictated the need for still more intensive 
development and management. 
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As a result, in 1956 I asked the Forest Service to develop a long- 
range conservation program for national-forest resources. The first 
result of this request was a 5-year program, “Operation Outdoors”; 
the second is the enclosed “Program for the National Forests.” 

This conservation program embraces all the renewable resources 
of the national-forest system—water, timber, recreation, forage, and 
wildlife habitat. It includes both long-range objectives and interim 
proposals. The program provides for the continued, orderly use and 
development of the renewable resources of these Federal lands in 
accordance with the basic conservation principles of sustained yield 
and multiple use. What is done in the next 10 to 15 years will largely 
determine whether these vastly important public lands will contribute 
by the year 2000 their fair share to a greatly expanded national 
economy. 

The national forests are widely scattered throughout the United 
States, occurring in all but 10 States and in Puerto Rico. They are 
of direct benefit to millions of people. From them are derived an 
impressive portion of the Nation's supply of meat, fiber, shelter, water 
for irrigation, industrial, and domestic purposes, hydroelectric power, 
feed for livestock and wildlife, and outdoor recreation. 

These national forests belong to all American citizens. Their re- 
sources and services are available for use by everyone. In recent 
years the use of these lands has been increasing steadily. Demands 
are now such that a comprehensive program for the orderly growth 
of development and management activities is of demonstrated urgency. 
Our rapidly growing population and expanding economy indicate 
mounting and competitive pressures for national-forest resources. 

Legislative authorities for the recommended program are generally 
adequate. Supplemental legislation will be proposed as the need 
arises. Appropriation requests to implement the program will be 
submitted to the Congress in future years in connection with budget 
presentations after due consideration of the overall fiscal needs and 
resources of the Federal Government. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ezra Tarr BEenson, 
Secretary. 
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There are presented herein long-range objectives and a short-term 
conservation program for the national forests and associated lands. 
The long-range objectives are related to the year 2000 and the short- 
term program to what needs to be done in the next 10 to 15 years toward 
meeting current needs and attaining long-range objectives. 

This program has been developed after much study. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently completed an exhaustive study of the 
U.S. timber situation entitled “Timber Resources for America’s Fu- 
ture.” “Operation Outdoors” is a 5-year recreation program for the 
national forests. Research needs are based in part on the findings of a 
Departmental Committee on Research Evaluation. The Forest Service 
has long maintained a project work inventory for the national forests. 
These and other studies are the background for the objectives and 
program herein developed. 

The statutory authorities under which the national forests and 
associated lands are administered, and under which research is con- 
ducted, are generally adequate to permit carrying out the program 
subsequently outlined. Additional legislation which would be helpful 
in carrying out the program will be recommended as needed, particu- 
larly legislation to facilitate development of an adequate road system. 


THE NATIONAL-FOREST SYSTEM 


The national forests of the United States are invaluable national 
assets. These Federal properties, consisting of forest and range lands 
and high mountain watersheds, occur in 39 States and Puerto Rico. 
There are 181 million acres of national-forest land grouped into 148 
national forests. Eighty-seven percent of national-forest land occurs 
in the West. 

Of the land area of the continental United States, 1 acre out of every 
12 is in national forest. In the West it is about 1 acre out of every 
5. Every citizen owns a share of the national-forest system. It might 
be said that every man, woman, and child in the United States owns 
1 acre of national-forest land. 
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The national forests consist largely of land reserved from the public 
domain by Presidential proclamation under the Act of March 3, 1891. 
These lands have always been in Federal ownership. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt proclaimed 148 million acres of public domain as forest 
reserves—far more than any other President. In 1905, the forest 
reserves were placed under the administration of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service was created to administer them. 
Later their name was changed to national forests to reflect a conserva- 
tion policy of resource utilization rather than of preservation. 

Most of the national-forest land in the East was purchased under 
the Weeks Law of 1911, as amended in 1924, which authorized pur- 
chase of lands to protect the watersheds of navigable streams and for 
timber production. 

Pursuant to the Act of June 4, 1897, the 1911 Act, and others, the 
national forests have been administered under the dual policies of 
sustained yield and multiple use of resources. Research has been 
conducted mainly under the Act of May 22, 1928, as amended. 

The national forests yield water, timber, forage, recreation, game 
and other wildlife, and minerals. Western agriculture and industry 
are dependent on water flowing from national-forest watersheds; 
hundreds of thousands of people earn their livelihood processing 
timber grown on national forests; millions of domestic livestock graze 
national-forest ranges; and many millions of people seek the national 
forests for rest, relaxation, and spiritual uplift. All of the re- 
newable resources are to be utilized at a high sustained level of pro- 
ductivity and in harmonious relationship each with the other. This 
is the basic policy. 

Most national-forest resources and services, such as recreation, wild- 
life habitat, waterflow, and scenery cannot be evaluated in monetary 
terms. There is no known way to measure the multiple intangible 
values and services of the national forests; but the timber, forage, 
and land alone are appraised at well over 7 billion dollars. 

The national forests are revenue-producing properties. Twenty- 
five percent of such revenues is distributed to counties in which 
national-forest lands are located in lieu of direct taxes. Current an- 
nual revenues are about 100 million dollars and more than a billion 
dollars has been received in total from the sale of national-forest 
goods and services. National-forest payments received by the counties, 
coupled with Federal expenditures for roads and fire control which 
States or counties would otherwise make, substantially exceed the 
taxes that the national forests would pay if subjected to ordinary 
assessment and levy. 

In addition to the national forests, the Forest Service administers 


some 65 land-utilization projects totaling over 4.5 million acres in 27 


States. These are largely forest and range lands, submarginal for pri- 
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vate ownership and acquired by the Federal Government during the 
1930's for purposes of conservation and rehabilitation. The lands are 
administered under Title I11 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
of July 22, 1937, and with the same general sustained-yield and 
multiple-use objectives as the national forests.* 


NATIONAL FORESTS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Rapid change in the United States is everywhere evident. Highway 
construction, housing developments, and expanding urban areas are 
prevalent throughout the land. The two foremost economic indicators 
of these and other changes are population and gross national product. 

In the 13 years since the end of World War II population in the 
United States has increased 32 percent. An estimate of 332 million 
persons by the end of the century is more than double the 1950 census. 
In the same half century, gross national product is expected to increase 
more than 5 times. Furthermore, in the West, where most national 
forests are located, population growth is even more phenomenal. The 
estimate for the 11 Western States is for a tripling of population in 
the last half of the 20th century. 

Another indicator of special significance from the standpoint of rec- 
reational impact on the national forests is the increase in leisure time. 
The average individual today has about 50 percent more leisure time 
than in 1920. By the turn of the century an individual may have a 
third more leisure time than he has today. 

The impact of this national growth upon the national forests already 
has been tremendous as evidenced by recent trends in use. The impact 
will be even greater in the future. No longer are the national forests 
the inaccessible and distant hinterlands they were when the system was 
first established. No longer can the Forest Service be primarily a 
custodian whose principal function is protection of national forests 
from fire. Barriers of time, distance, and inaccessibility have been fast 
fading, especially in the last two decades. The people have found 
the national forests; and their vast resources are in great demand. 
Management must become progressively more intense and more ade- 
quately supported by research findings if the national forests are to 
keep pace with economic needs and national growth. 

The role of the national forests in the national economy, and 
especially in that of the Western States, cannot be discounted. Nearly 
half of all softwood sawtimber in the Nation and more than half the 
commercial forest land in the West is found in the national forests. 


About one-fourth of the timber cut in the West comes from the national 
forests. 


‘The statistics used in this report relate only to the national forests unless 
otherwise specified; but the objectives and program presented apply to both 
the national forests and associated land-utilization projects. 
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Nearly one-fifth of the 11 Western States is national-forest land 
and these lands, because of their mountainous character and generally 
high elevation, receive one-third of the precipitation and furnish over 
half the streamflow. Western national forests are major sources of 
water for 1,800 towns and cities including such major metropolitan 
areas as Salt Lake City, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Phoenix. Over 600 hydroelectrical developments depend on the 
national forests for water. 

Irrigation accounts for one-half of the Nation’s consumption of 
fresh water. By 1975 daily use of water is expected to nearly double, 
an increase which would be equivalent to the daily flow of over 13 
Colorado Rivers. Inevitably, western national forests will continue 


“RECREATION VISITS 
——~ nrillions 





Recreation use is increasing at a faster rate than either population or gross national product 
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their indispensable role as regulators of the kind and amount of fresh 
water available to western people. 

Similarly in recreation the national forests are of increasing im- 
portance because of more leisure time, greater mobility of the average 
family, increased accessibility of the national forests, and the rela- 
tively low cost of a national-forest vacation. 

In the West, despite downward adjustments in the numbers of 
permitted livestock, over one-fifth of the sheep and one-eighth of the 
cattle graze national-forest ranges. Over one-third of all big game 
in the Nation is found on the national forests along with 81 thousand 
miles of fishing streams and over 2 million acres of natural lakes and 
impounded waters. 


NATIONAL-FOREST PROGRESS SINCE 1953 


In his first State of the Union message on February 2, 1953, the 
President called attention to the vast importance to this Nation now 
and in the future of the soil and water, the forests and minerals, and 
the wildlife resources. It was recognized that the Federal respon- 
sibility in the field of resource development called for a strong 
program. 

Since that time, substantial and gratifying progress has been made, 
both financially and physically, in the development and management 
of the national forests and associated lands.?, Some of the outstanding 
achievements that have been accomplished since 1953 should be 
mentioned. 

In timber resource management, the funds available for sales ad- 
ministration and management have risen from 5.9 million dollars in 
fiscal year 1953 to 13.5 million dollars in fiscal year 1959, and those 
for reforestation and stand improvement have risen from 1.2 million 
dollars to 3.0 million dollars. In 1953, 5.2 billion board feet of timber 
with a stumpage value of 70.6 million dollars were cut. After reach- 
ing & previous peak in 1957, 8.0 billion board feet with a stumpage 
value of more than 100 million dollars are expected to be cut in 1959. 
At the same time, the number of timber sales rose from 24,300 to an 
estimated 36,000 in 1959. In 1953, the area planted or seeded to trees 
was 51,200 acres. Almost double that amount is now being planted 
annually. Timber stand improvement work was done on 387,300 acres 
in 1953. Today this work is being carried out on approximately 
800,000 acres annually. 

In 1953, the sum of 2.4 million dollars was available for range re- 
source management: 1.0 million dollars being for range management, 
$763,000 for range revegetation, and $658,000 for range improvements. 
In fiscal year 1959, the sum of 4.8 million dollars is available: 1.7 
million dollars being for range management, 1.5 million dollars for 
range revegetation, and 1.6 million dollars for range improvements. 


* Hereinafter referred to as the national-forest system 
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During this period, reanalyses and revised range management plans 
were completed on 2.150 or nearly one-fourth of the 8,790 range allot- 
ments. The rate of range reseeding has practically doubled the 53,600 
acres reseeded in 1953. During the period 1953 through 1958 nearly 
a half million acres have been reseeded. During the period 1953 to 
1958 inclusive, about 1,600 range water developments have been con- 
structed. Annual rate of construction is double what it was in 1953. 

The Federal financing of the construction, rehabilitation, and main- 
tenance of recreational developments has increased from 3.1 million 
dollars in fiscal year 1953 to almost 10.0 million dollars for fiseal year 
1959 and the amounts for wildlife habitat management increased from 
$223,000 to $805,000. During this same period, the recreation visits 
rose from 35.4 million in 1953 to 68.5 million in 1958, one-fourth of 
these being visits from hunters and fishermen. The number of devel- 
oped campground and picnic sites in 1953 was approximately 4,600, 
containing 41,100 family units. Most of these were constructed in 
the mid-1930’s and were badly in need of rehabilitation. Although the 
work of rehabilitating these areas had begun a few years earlier, the 
program for the recreational development of the national forests, 
called “Operation Outdoors,” was prepared and initiated in 1957. As 
a result, good headway has already been made in the rehabilitation 
of the developed campground and picnic sites and some new sites have 
been developed. There are now 5,100 developed campground and 
picnic sites containing 46,700 family units. 

For soil and water management the sum of $137,000 was available in 
1953. This has been increased to 1.4 million dollars in fiseal year 1959. 
The number of national-forest watershed rehabilitation projects in- 
creased from 12 in 1953 to 145 in 1958. This work is done specifically 
to improve and protect watersheds, lessen flood damage, or restore 
damaged and eroding lands, over and above that normally being done 
in connection with other national-forest activities. 

In fiseal year 1953, there were 22.0 million dollars of Federal funds 
available for the construction and maintenance of forest development 
roads and trails. The amount for fiscal year 1959 for this purpose is 
35.4 million dollars. In 1953, there were constructed with Federal 
funds 728 miles of forest development roads. In the 1953 through 1958 
period, 5,289 miles have been constructed and it is estimated that 
1,062 miles will be constructed in fiscal year 1959. In addition, pur- 
chasers of national-forest timber during the period 1953 through 1958 
constructed 12,570 miles of forest development roads, with allowances 
therefor in timber appraisals. 

One of the most troublesome problems was the need for housing, 
particularly to provide suitable housing for field personnel. In 1953, 
the amount available for structural improvements for fire and general 
purposes was 3.1 million dollars, practically all of which was for 
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maintenance. This has more than trebled and for fiscal year 1959, 
the amount is 10.6 million dollars. Since 1953, there have been con- 
structed 602 dwellings and related improvements, 769 service build- 
ings, and 139 lookout structures. 

In 1953, the total receipts from the sale of timber and from the use 
of the range and other surface resources was 76.0 million dollars. It 
is anticipated that these receipts for fiscal year 1959 will be about 110 
million dollars. With these anticipated receipts for 1959, almost 600 
million dollars will have been received by the Federal Government 
since the close of 1953. This is almost 60 percent of the first billion 
dollars of national-forest receipts reached on November 21, 1958 after 
the national forests were placed under the administration of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1905. Twenty-five percent of these revenues 
were distributed for the benefit of schools and roads in the counties. 

Federal financing of research bearing on national-forest problems 
in 1953 was 6.2 million dollars. In 1959, it was 16.5 million dollars, 
including 2.5 million dollars for construction of research facilities. 
Any precise allocation of the benefits of forestry research to the 
support of management and development of the national-forest system 
is difficult. Generally research projects benefit anyone who protects 
und manages forest resources regardless of landownership. ‘Thus it 
serves private as well as public forestry. During this period, forestry 
research has made substantial and significant contributions to the 
development, management, and protection of the national-forest 
system. These include, to name only three, (a) development of a new 
aerial forest fire control method, with the result that in 1958 more 
than 1.4 million gallons of chemical fire retardant were dropped on 
320 fires in the national forests with a high degree of success; (b) 
a new technique for fumigating tree nursery soils was perfected in 
1957, increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of seedling production ; 
and (c) a patch-type of cutting for lodgepole pine timber was 
developed for high, mountainous national-forest areas of the Rocky 
Mountains which increases late spring water yield by 25 to 30 percent 
because of its influence on snow accumulation and rate of melt. 

There have been many other major conservation accomplishments in 
the management of the national-forest system. New or revised policies 
have been adopted since 1953 in order that the management of the na- 
tional forests would be more responsive to the needs of the users. As a 
result of cooperative effort with both the forest and mining industries, 
authority was enacted in 1955 and procedures developed to provide for 
the multiple use of the mineral and surface resources. In 1958, 
“Timber Resources for America’s Future,” the most comprehensive 
study of the timber resources of the Nation, was published and as a 
result the timber goals for the national forests have been raised sub- 
stantially. Changes have been made in national-forest grazing policies 
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to give permittees increased stability in the utilization of the grazing 
resources. The number of public advisory committees at State, re- 
gional, and local levels, advisory to the Forest Service on activities 
covered by this program, has been increased to 170. 

The national forests are clearly national in significance because of 
their impact on our people in both their work and their play. Wood 
and livestock products from the national forests enter into the com- 
merce of every State; waters flowing from the national forests cross 
State boundaries ; and the millions who hunt, fish, camp, picnic, and ski 
on the national forests come from every State and every walk of life. 

The national forests are federally owned and their multiple-use 
management to produce a sustained yield of services and products 
is a Federal responsibility. Despite the splendid progress that has 
been made since 1953, these properties with their current assets and 
enormous potential must be responsive to national needs. In addition, 
there are opportunities for development primarily of localized signifi- 
cance in collaboration with non-Federal groups, both public and 
private. 

Past trends, present use, and future expectations indicate clearly 
the need for a planned program of development and use supported 
by essential research. Resource development is a long-time propo- 
sition. What is done in the next 10 to 15 years will largely determine 
the heritage that our children and their children will receive from 
the national-forest system. 
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Long-range timber goal—annual sawtimber harvest, on a sustained-yield basis, of 21.1 
billion board feet by the year 2000 
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A NATIONAL-FOREST CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The program presented herein is geared to meeting the needs of 
this short-term period and to preparing the national-forest system 
to contribute its fair share to the national well-being at the end of 
the century. 

The program is described in terms of both long-range resource 
objectives to be accomplished by the year 2000, and the specific work 
which will need to be done in the short-term period to attain these 
objectives. The program will be carried out as rapidly as possible 
within the overall budgetary requirements and fmancial resources of 
the Federal Government. 


Resource Development and Management 


The basic renewable natural resources of the national-forest system 
upon which the Nation will rely to an increasing extent in the years 
to come are the timber, water, range, and the recreation and wildlife 
habitat resources. Their intensive development and management is 
truly a conservation program of great significance to the continued 
development, prosperity, and welfare of the Nation. 


Timber Resources 


The long-range timber goal for the national-forest system is an 
annual harvest on a sustained-yield basis of 21.1 billion board feet 
of sawtimber by the year 2000. This goal is about 3 times the 1957 
timber cut. Total sawtimber growth estimated to be needed in the 
year 2000 to meet national demands is 105.4 billion board feet. The 
national-forest goal is that portion of the national need which the 
national forests could reasonably be expected to produce under in- 
tensified management. 

The objective is to reach this goal by: (a) Intensifying the manage- 
ment of existing stands, including measures to assure stand improve- 
ment and regeneration; (b) growing more and better trees on the 
lands that are not producing their full capacity today; (c) reducing 
losses from disease, insects, and fire; and (d) improving utilization. 
The short-term program steps to further items (c) and (d) are cov- 
ered later under the headings Protection and Research. 

The program proposals for the short-term period are— 

1. Harvesting will be increased toward the goal of full sustained- 

yield cut on all working circles so that annual cut will reach 11 


billion board feet. 
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2. Harvesting will be developed in a manner that will, to the 


extent possible: (a) Accelerate cutting of stagnant stands, release 
advance reproduction by removing overstory of old growth, and 
increase the salvage of dead, dying, and diseased trees: and (b) 
encourage reasonable distribution of sales among small, medium, 
and larger operators. 

3. Develop and apply on sale areas higher standards of regenera- 
tion, hazard reduction, salvage, and erosion control. 

1. Up-to-date inventories will be obtained for all commercial 
forest lands and timber management plans will be completed for all 
working circles. When completed, they will be maintained by 
periodic reinventories and revisions. 

5. Approximately three-fourths of the 4.4 million acres of non- 
stocked and poorly stocked plantable lands will be seeded or planted. 

6. The productive condition of over 11 million of the 30 million 
acres of less than saw-log size stands will be substantially improved 
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More than 4 million acres of nonstocked and poorly stocked national-forest lands shou 
be seeded or planted 
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by plantation care, pruning, weeding, thinning, release cutting, 

reinforcement planting of lightly stocked areas, and planting new 

burns in these stands. 
Water Resources 

In continuing their role as regulator of waterflows, national-forest 
watersheds will continue to be managed in accord with two principal 
long-range objectives: (a) Protection of the watershed by stabilizing 
the soil and thereby preserving and improving water quality; and (b) 
management of the area to increase the quantity of water. 

Protection of the watershed and water quality will continue to be 
a primary objective. Quantity of water yielded will receive major 
consideration in the multiple-use management of national forests. 

To accomplish these objectives, an accelerated program of watershed 
management, rehabilitation, and protection will need to be carried 
out, including the application of new methods and practices as they 
are developed and proved. 

Program proposals for the short-term period include— 

1. More intensive management activities to assure full protection 
of the hydrologic condition of watersheds in the management and 
use of other resources. Management plans for other resources that 
involve manipulation of plant cover will adequately consider water- 
shed management needs. 
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An accelerated program of watershed management, rehabilitation, and protection needs to 


be carried out 
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2. Reasonable protection to, and minimizing damage from the 
greatly increasing number of water development projects in and 
adjacent to the national-forest system. 

3. Preparing and maintaining watershed management plans for 
areas Which are the sole or major source of municipal water supplies, 

t. Initiating field inventories of water supplies and yield with 
comparative data as to effects on water yield and quality of range, 
timber, and other uses and management practices. 

5. Complete soil surveys on about 33 million acres, or 22 percent 
of the total area in need of survey. 

6. Watershed rehabilitation measures to stabilize gullies and 
channels, control sheet erosion, stabilize dunes and earth slides, con- 
trol erosion on roads and trails, and accomplish water spreading 
will be done in varying degrees ranging from one-tenth to one-third 
of the total work needed. Work scheduled includes 10,000 miles of 
gully and channel stabilization; 1.3 million acres of sheet erosion 
control ; 20,000 acres of dune and blowout stabilization ; erosion con- 
trol on 14,000 miles of substandard roads and trails; 5,600 acres of 
water spreading; 535 structures for flood prevention ; and 170 stream 
pollution control projects. 

Range Resources 

The development and management of the 68 million acres of range- 
land in the national-forest system has two major long-range objectives: 

(a) Proper stocking and improvement of the range resource to 
achieve desirable watershed conditions and sustained high-level 
production of forage. Over many years the Forest Service has 
attempted to bring livestock numbers into balance with available 
forage. This is being done by building up forage production 
through reseeding, other range-improvement measures, and better 
management. Where this is not sufficient, necessary adjustments 
to grazing capacity have been made in either numbers of permitted 
livestock or season of use. 

(b) Making lands suitable for livestock grazing available for use 
under conditions that promote stability for communities and indi- 
viduals, and encourage full development of the range resource with 
due regard to other resources and uses. 

These policies can be furthered by intensifying management of all 
range allotments; obtaining and maintaining desirable forage to 
high capacity; constructing, rehabilitating, and maintaining range 
improvements needed to attain intensive management on all ranges; 
and making adjustments in numbers of livestock or seasons of use 
when necessary. 
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Proper use and full development of range resources will promote stability for individuals and 


communities 


In order to make substantial progress toward the long-range 
objectives, the short-term program proposals are— 

1. Complete and thereafter keep current range analyses and 
management plans on all range allotments. 

Where stocking adjustments are necessary to balance utilization 
and available forage, these will be carried out as rapidly as practi- 
cable bearing in mind the needs of the range and other factors 

3. Separation of cattle and sheep grazing on common use areas, 
and substantial reduction of livestock trespass. 

t. Properly coordinate all range use with other resource use. 

5. Revegetation and control of noxious or poisonous range plants 
and farm weeds will be undertaken on about 4.4 million acres of 
rangelands needing one or both treatments. 

6. Reconstruction or rehabilitation of presently deteriorated 
range improvements will be completed ; other improvements will be 
maintained. 
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7. Construct 18,000 miles of fences and 9,500 water developments 
to initiate programs of intensive range management for contro] 
of livestock and more efficient use of forage. 
Recreation and Wildlife Habitat Resources 

As previously described, the growth and development of the Nation 
already has had a terrific impact on the national forests in Increased use 
of the recreation and wildlife habitat resources. It is estimated that 
these uses will rise from the 68.5 million recreation visits of 1958 to 130 
million visits by 1969, with a continued rapid annual increase to a 
possible 600 million visits by the year 2000. This expected increase to 
nearly double the present use by 1969 and about nine times the present 
use by the year 2000 is far in excess of the expected rate of increase in 
population. 
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Increasing demands are being made on national-forest recreation and fish and wildlife 


resources 


The long-range objective is that: (a) National-forest recreation re- 
sources will be so developed and managed that the kind, quality, and 
quantity of their development and maintenance will be sufficient to 
keep abreast of this tremendously increased demand; and (b) the wild- 
life habitat will yield a fish and game population adequate to meet 
the equally tremendous increase in sportsman use. 
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The program proposals for the short-term period are— 

1. Complete “Part 1 of Operation Outdoors,” which is a 5-year 
program initiated in 1957 to reconstruct and rehabilitate the then 
existing recreation facilities consisting of 4,700 campgrounds and 
picnic sites containing 42,400 family units, construct additional fa- 
cilities, and adequately maintain and service these facilities to meet 
the existing and predicted situation. 

2. Complete inventory and evaluation of recreation and wildlife 
habitat resources. This will be done partly in cooperation with the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, and with respect 
to wildlife habitat resources, in cooperation with the States. 

3. Revise and complete recreation management plans for all ad- 
ministrative units and thereafter keep them current. 

4. Prepare and execute development plans on 10,000 new camp- 
ground and picnic sites containing 102,000 family units. 

5. Repair and reconstruct dams and spillways as necessary in 
order to place them in a safe condition for recreational use. 

6. Provide adequate sanitation, cleanup, safe water, fire preven- 
tion, and public safety at all developed recreation sites and in heavily 
used unimproved areas. 

7. Protect and manage wilderness-type, roadside, and other 
special areas. 

8. Review at least 30 of the remaining 41 primitive areas as to 
their wilderness characteristics and reclassify them accordingly. 

9. Revise and complete wildlife habitat management plans for 
all administrative units, assuring proper coordination between uses 
of wildlife habitat resources and other resources. 


10. Participate in planning, inspection, and control phases of all 


2 habitat improvement projects conducted on lands of the national- 
forest system by States and by other Federal agencies to insure 
that the projects will benefit wildlife and be in harmony with other 
resource values. 

11. Improve food and cover on 1.5 million acres of key wildlife 

areas. 

€9 12. Develop wildlife openings, food patches, and game walkways 

i‘ in dense vegetation by clearing or controlled burning on about a 
half million acres. 

15. Improve 7,000 miles of the 81,000 miles of fishing streams 
and 56,000 acres of lakes by stabilizing banks, planting streamside 
d cover, and constructing channel improvements. 

0 Protection 


The total adverse impact of disease, insects. fire, weather, destruc- 
tive animals, and other forces on the uses and values of forest re- 
sources is not generally recognized. They kill and destroy, retard or 
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prevent reproduction and growth, impair and damage values, and 
disrupt uses. 

The total growth impact on sawtimber from destructive agencies 
in the continental United States and coastal Alaska in 1952 was 
estimated to be equal to 92 percent of the net sawtimber growth. 
Cause of the impact on sawtimber growth was distributed 45 percent 
to disease, 20 percent to insects, 17 percent to fire, and 18 percent to all 
others. 

These destructive forces also have a seriously adverse effect upon 
the watersheds and their life-supporting waterflows, and upon the 
other renewable forest resources. 

The long-range objective is to hold the damage from destructive 
agencies below the level which would seriously interfere with intensive 
management of the national-forest system under principles of mul- 
tiple use and high-level sustained yield of products and services. This 
can be accomplished substantially by a continued trend toward better 
facilities and techniques for fire control and more resources to cope 
with critical fire periods, and a more intensive application of a 
program of prevention, detection, and control of insect and disease 
infestations. In addition to direct protection measures, more intensive 
management of timber resources will result in reduction of losses from 
insects and disease. 

Protection From Insects and Disease 

In the short-term period, it is proposed that insect and disease 
control on the national-forest system be stepped up to a level of pre- 
vention, detection, and control of insect and disease infestations that 
will substantially reduce the occurrence of large infestations toward 
the end of the initial period. This will require about a 50 percent 
increase over the present level of protection. The work will consist of— 

1. Intensification of present activities through (a) quicker, more 

extensive, and more thorough surveys to detect incipient outbreaks; 

(b) more reliable evaluation of the potential of initial outbreaks to 

cause widespread damage; (c) quicker and more effective control 

action in the initial stages to prevent a large-scale epidemic. The 
initial suppression activities would cover about twice the acreage 
currently being treated. 

2. Continuation of present blister rust contro] work plus exten- 
sion of control to 250,000 acres not now protected but which should 
be managed for white pine production. The objective is to achieve 
sufficient effectiveness of control on all of the area now under treat- 
ment plus the additional acres so that after the initial period only 
maintenance control will be needed. 

3. Initiating a program to control dwarfmistletoe on several 
hundred thousand acres of selected better stands of young soft wood 


sawtimber on better growing sites. 
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Quicker and more effective control action in initial stages will prevent large-scale insect and 
disease epidemics 


t. Coordination of timber harvesting with pest control objec- 
tives in order to reduce the loss from high-risk old-growth trees 
and to reduce the possibility of old-growth stands serving as a focal 
point of infection. 
Protection From Fire 

It is proposed that by the end of the initial period all commercial 
timberlands, all critical watersheds, and other lands in the national- 
forest system developed or proposed for intensive use will be given 
protection from fire adequate to meet the fire situation in worst years 
and under serious peak loads. This will include 125 million acres 
compared to 23 million acres now receiving such protection. An 
additional 15 million acres will be given a lesser degree of protection 
but adequate to meet the average fire situation. 

Meeting these levels of protection from fire calls for- 

1. Expansion, modernization, and development of fire control 
to a proficiency and strength of force which will prevent as many 
fires as possible and suppress fires before they spread beyond per- 
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mitted standards. This is to be accomplished by nearly doubling 
the present level of preventive effort, detection, skilled fire-fighting 
crews, training, supervision, and equipment. 

2. Development and use of new and modern techniques for pre- 
vention, for suppression of fires while small, and for stopping large 
fires while running and burning intensely. 

3. Reduction of hazardous fuel conditions to minimize the chances 
of large fires developing and spreading to high-value areas. This 
work will cover the most serious one-fourth of all land needing 
such treatment, and will consist of burning 300,000 acres of highly 
hazardous debris concentration, felling snags on 320,000 acres of 
high lightning-occurrence areas, prescribed burning on 3.5 million 
acres, removing roadside fuel on 37,000 acres, and clearing and 
maintaining 12,000 miles of firebreaks. 
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Speed, up-to-date equipment, and modern techniques are required for more effective control 
of forest fires 
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Protection From Other Damage 


Rodent control work for the short-term period will be aimed at 
control of the most serious infestations of harmful rodents, such as 
poreupines and mice, on high-value areas of forage and commercial 
timberlands. These areas comprise about half of the total area of ro- 
dent infestation on the national forests. Approximately 1.8 million 
acres of rangelands and 9.4 million acres of timberlands would be 
treated in this period. Control would be limited to those rodents for 
which economical means of control are known. 


Roads and Trails 


The road and trail system which serves the national-forest lands is 
a complex of highways and access roads and trails under various 
ownerships and jurisdictions. This transportation system is vital to 
the multiple use of all the resources of the national-forest system. 

For administrative purposes, the road and trail facilities are grouped 
into a forest highway system and a forest development road and trail 
system. All these facilities benefit the national forests. There are 
now 24,400 miles of forest highways; 149,700 miles of forest develop- 
ment roads, and 112,200 miles of trails. When fully installed, there 
will be about 70,000 miles of forest highways; 542,000 miles of access 
roads, and the trail network will be reduced to about 80,000 miles. 

The forest highway program is administered by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads in the Department of Commerce. The forest highways are 
therefore not included in the program herein outlined. 

An adequate system of roads and trails is essential to proper manage- 
ment of forest lands. The presence or lack of access roads has a direct 
and controlling influence on many phases of forest management, such 
as the volume of timber that can be marketed; the size, duration, and 
distribution of sales within working circles; the level of salvage cut- 
ting; protection of national-forest resources from fire, insects, and 
disease; and recreational and forage use. 

Financial losses occur every year to the Federal Government through 
inability to market mature timber now inaccessible but. in need of har- 
vesting, and to promptly and completely salvage losses resulting from 
fire, windstorms, insects, and diseases. As the road and trail system 
is expanded the revenue to the Government increases, primarily 
through expanded timber sales. Timber access roads for the national- 
forest system are investments which will pay their own way over a 
period of years. 

The long-range objective is to have and maintain a system of roads 
and trails to service the national forests adequately at the levels needed 
to meet expected demands. Such a system will not only make that pos- 
sible, but. will at the same time enhance the value of the timber and 
other resources being utilized. 
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An adequate system of roads and trails is essential to proper management and use of 
national-forest lands 


Construction of about 392,600 miles of new roads and 6,000 miles 
of new trails will ultimately be needed, along with reconstruction of 
about 112,600 miles of roads and 11,300 miles of trails. Also about 
41,400 miles of existing trails will be replaced by construction of 
new roads. 

In the short-term period the program proposals are— 

1. Complete construction and reconstruction of about 90,000 miles 
of access roads and 8,000 miles of trails. This constitutes about 
19 percent of roads and trails included in the long-range objectives. 
Approximately half of the value of the work on timber access roads 
planned for this period will be constructed by national-forest timber 
purchasers, but paid for by the Government through adjustment 
of stumpage prices. 

2. Provide maintenance to full standards on the 261,900 miles 
of existing development roads and trails and on 58,600 miles of 
new construction. 


Land Adjustment and Uses 


Effective management of the national-forest system requires rea- 
sonable consolidation of ownership where there are intermixed public 
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and private lands. Accomplishment of these ownership adjustments 
will contribute much toward meeting resource demands by the year 
2000 and will be largely accomplished by that time. 

In the initial period, national-forest boundary and ownership 
classification studies will be completed for all national-forest lands 
as the basis for landownership adjustment. Such adjustments will 
be brought about mainly by exchanging on a land-for-land basis ap- 
proximately 1.4 million acres of scattered or checkerboard national- 
forest parcels for other lands needed to consolidate the national-forest 
land pattern. This will (a) enable national-forest boundaries to be 
modified to exclude about 11 million acres of private and State land 
from within national-forest boundaries; and (b) materially reduce the 
checkerboard pattern of ownership. Special attention will be given 
to completion of consolidation of national-forest ownership in the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area and in certain key watersheds of the 
Cache National Forest in Utah. In addition, about 217,000 acres of 
land utilization project lands will be exchanged in the initial period 
to promote more effective management of such projects. Thereafter 
there will be a continuing program in the national forests and related 
areas to adjust ownership problems and further consolidate these 
public properties. 

There must also be accomplished in the short-term period: (a) 
Development of an improved and more adequate land status record 
system with provision for continuous maintenance; and (b) establish- 
ment and marking of public property corners and the surveying and 
posting of over 100,000 miles of property lines between national- 
forest and other lands which now are inadequately located and marked. 

The uses of national-forest lands for many special purposes, includ- 
ing the extraction of mineral resources, will continue to increase at a 
rapid rate. The supervision of these uses will need to keep pace in 
order that such uses can be properly correlated into multiple-use 
management of the national-forest system, and to prevent unauthor- 
ized use. The program for the determination of surface rights which 
has been under way since the approval of the Act of July 23, 1955, 
will be completed. 


Administrative Structures and Equipment 


To facilitate the resource management and development work, 
construction and maintenance of administrative and fire control 
improvements will need to be provided at an increased rate in the short- 
term period. This will consist of completing the present backlog of 
housing needs for field officers and of administrative and fire improve- 
ments, and the construction of additional housing and improvements. 
New construction needs include 2,730 dwellings and related improve- 
ments, 2,710 service buildings, and 530 lookout structures. Completion 
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of the communications system needed for protection and management 
of the national forests will require 2,000 additional radios and replace- 
ment of 9,000 radios and 3,000 miles of telephone lines. The increasing 
use of aircraft as an efficient and economical means of transportation 
for protection and management of wild lands will require an addi- 
tional 25 landing fields and reconstruction of 37 existing fields. 


Research 

Forestry and allied research is needed to keep the national forests 
and the utilization of their resources moving ahead on an efficient, 
effective, and economical basis to play their proper role in the progress 
and development of the Nation. Resource managers and admuinis- 
trators need answers to their everyday problems. Resource develop- 
ment, management, protection, and utilization have an additional 
need, and organized research has an additional objective to achieve 
significant break-throughs that will show the way to new methods 
and new horizons in the management of timber, soil and water, forage, 
wildlife habitat, and recreation resources. The short-term research 
program is needed to yield both quick results of applicability during 
the initial period, and information of value in attaining long-range 
objectives. 

The research proposals for the initial period embrace work that 
should yield information of wide application and high value. These 
proposals include— 

1. Accelerated research in forest genetics to produce trees superior 
to present ones—in growth rate, wood quality, resistance to insects 
and diseases, and other special qualities—for use in the needed 
planting programs on national forests. 

2. Development of new cultural practices to increase the produc- 
tion of high-quality seed through establishment and management of 
seed orchards; better methods of harvesting, storing, and processing 
of seed; and more efficient planting practices, including direct seed- 
ing with aircraft. 

3. Better implementation of the national-forest pest control pro- 
gram by developing a broader knowledge of the life histories of 
damaging insects and diseases and of new methods for controlling 
them through use of diseases and predators of the pests themselves, 
as well as through improved selective chemicals for use in direct 
control action. 

4. Better implementation of the national-forest fire control pro- 
gram by developing a better understanding of fire behavior and new 
techniques and equipment needed to eliminate the runaway fires 
now responsible for 90 percent of fire losses in the national-forest 
system. 


5. Development of new and improved practices required to facili- 
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Through research, high-quality, disease-resistant trees are being developed for the future 


tate good watershed management so vitally important to the manage 
ment of national-forest timber and range resources. This will 
include studies of water yields, both quality and quantity, and 
management of snowpacks at high elevations and soil stabilization. 

6. Design and evaluation of new and improved equipment for 
logging without damage to watershed values—as by an overhead 
cable system in order to extend harvesting operations into steep 
mountainous slopes not now operable by ground skidding methods: 
and equipment to increase the efficiency of woods-utilization of 
forest products. 

7. Improvement of volume and yield tables, rotation age data, and 
other information for regulating timber growing-stock levels for 
use in the national-forest timber-management plans. 

8. Development of silvicultural bases to guide timber harvesting 
and regeneration practices in new forest types and areas, particu 
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Watershed research helps the national-forest manager do a more effective and economical job 


larly in Alaska and the more remote areas of the western national 
forests to be newly reached in sustained-yield operations. 

9. Continuing investigations of the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of wood and of processing methods to increase the efficiency 
of forest products utilization from national-forest timber-sale areas. 

10. Development of new uses for the large volume of low-quality 
timber, for logging and milling residues, and for thinnings in order 
to broaden the utilization and market base, and to facilitate timber 
sales and sustained-yield management. 

11. Development of log and tree grades and other information 
needed in the marketing of national-forest timber. 

12. Development of improved livestock-grazing management 
practices on the national forests to increase forage yields and to 
protect watershed values. 

13. Develop methods of improving national-forest wildlife habi 
tat through modified timber and range management practices, as 
well as through development of special measures such as propaga- 
tion of browse and other game foods. 

14. Determination of the needs and preferences of recreational 
uses of the national forests, and of the carrying capacities of camp- 
grounds and other recreational areas in order to guide the develop 
ment and management of the recreational resources. 

15. Provision for laboratories, greenhouses, and other facilities, 
including modern scientific equipment, required to adequately im- 
plement the research program. This will consist of expansions 
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through new construction and betterment of existing facilities. The 
needs include 17 specialized laboratories and related greenhouse and 
service facilities for the basic research on forest insects and diseases, 
tree genetics and physiology, forest soils and hydrology, forest fires, 
and forest products, and for development of new equipment for fire 
fighting and for harvesting timber; 5 office-laboratory buildings at 
regional headquarters of forest and range experiment stations; 25 
office-laboratories at centers of field research and minor structures, 
fencing, stream gages, and other research installations that will be 
required on about 100 experimental forests and ranges. 


Program Benefits 


Under the proposed program, management and utilization of 
national-forest resources will keep pace with population growth and 
national economic development and needs. 

Many of the benefits from the program for the short-term period 
will carry over or will be delayed until after the end of the period. 
Investments in such measures as roadbuilding, tree planting, range 
reseeding, Water conservation, research, recreation, and other improve- 
ments proposed in the initial period are geared not only to short-term 
needs, but also to the longer range objectives of meeting expected 
demands on the national forests during the remainder of the century. 

Benefits include direct financial revenues, secondary benefits, and 
intangible values. 

Direct financial revenues from the national-forest system will rise 
to about 210 million dollars annually by the time the short-term con 
servation program is completed, or double current receipts. Over 90 
percent of such revenues will continue to come from the sale of stand- 
ing timber. By the year 2000 national-forest timber sales should reach 
21 billion board feet of sawtimber worth 350 million dollars at 1958 
prices. 

Payments from national-forest revenues for county schools and 
roads will increase correspondingly. These increased payments to 
counties, coupled with increased national-forest expenditures for roads 
and fire control, will exceed the taxes that the national-forest system 
would pay, if subject to local taxation, by an even greater margin at 
the end of the initial period than at the present time. 

The capital value of the timber, forage, and lands of the national- 
forest system will have increased by about a billion dollars as a result 
of the short-term conservation program. 

In addition to direct financial income to the United States as a result 
of the national-forest conservation program, there will be both sub- 
stantial secondary benefits and very real intangible benefits. 

Secondary benefits include such things as numbers of people em- 
ployed in the harvesting of national-forest timber and other products 
and the value added to those products by manufacture, distribution, 
and marketing. 
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In timber alone, it is estimated that for every dollar of national- 
forest stumpage sold the end products will be worth 20 dollars by the 
time they reach the ultimate consumer. This means that the annual 
sale of 11 billion board feet of sawtimber expected to be reached by 
the end of the short-term period will have a total consumer value 
of 3.7 billion dollars. 

Furthermore, some 620,000 people will derive their livelihood from 
the harvesting, processing, hauling, and merchandising of national- 
forest timber and the products made therefrom. This will be an in- 
crease of 60 percent over the current. level. 

Similarly, the value of meat, hides, wool, and other livestock prod- 
ucts increases with reprocessing and handling as do the numbers of 
dependent people. 

It is estimated that recreational use of the national-forest system 
will reach 130 million visits by 1969, in contrast to the 68.5 million 
visits in 1958, and a probable 600 million by 2000. The recreationists 
making these 130 million visits will put into trade channels a total of 
nearly a billion dollars for sporting equipment, transportation, li- 
censes, lodging, and other items. 

Most of the truly intangible values of the national forests are ex- 
perienced by those millions of people who use the national forests for 
reasons other than commercial utilization of resources. No measure 
of value expresses the worth of the relaxation, pleasure, rest, spiritual 
satisfaction and improvement in health derived from the national 
forests. 

No realistic dollar value can be placed on water from the national 
forests. Water is already the most precious commodity in the West 
and over half of all waterflow in the West originates on the national 
forests. These lands will continue indefinitely to be indispensable 
regulators of the kind and amount of fresh water available to western 
people. The national-forest water conservation program will improve 
soil stabilization, result in more regular streamflow, and enhance water 
quality. It will foster infiltration of water in underground storage. 
These results will lessen the need for construction of surface reservoirs, 
settling basins, and other water construction works. 

Nor can there be any complete assessment in dollars of the lives 
saved, damage prevented, and resources preserved by improved accessi- 
bility, suppression of insect and disease epidemics, fires prevented 
or controlled when small, and reduction and prevention of floods. All 
of these are benefits of the conservation program proposed for the 
national forests. 

Substantial progress has been made. The foundation for progress 
is in place. This program builds on that foundation. The result will 
be full development of these extensive and valuable public properties. 
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FOREWORD 


In response to numerous inquiries, the following tables have been de- 
veloped to show detailed estimates of work needed and costs by individ- 
ual States for the short-term period of the "Program for the National 
Forests."' This program was transmitted cto Congress by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, March 24, 1959. Printed copies of the 
comprehensive program proposal, as well as a brief summary, are availa- 
ble on request from the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Financial figures shown here are simply estimates of what it would cost 
in current dollars to do the work outlined in the program. They are not 
intended to indicate amounts that may be requested in annual budget rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. Budget presentations will necessarily 
consider other factors, such as economic conditions of the country and 
over-all budgetary needs and financial resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


These tables are to be construed merely as indicative of needs as they 
appear from present conditions. To the extent conditions change and 
funds available vary from cost estimates, it will be necessary to adjust 
the program. Under no circumstances are the estimates herein to be con- 
sidered commitments for work to be done or money to be expended in in- 
dividual States. 


Items are arranged in the manner customarily followed in budgetary pre- 
sentations. The first column of cost estimates includes items such as 
timber sales, resource plans, and management and administration of re- 
sources, which recur each year throughout the short-term period; the 
estimate given is the maximum annual level the item will reach during 
the period. The second column of figures are total estimates covering 
the entire short-term period for non-recurring types of work to be done 
only once during the period, such as road-building, tree-planting, 
building construction, and revegetation. 


Following the national summary, the tabulations are arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to States. The final table is a combination of three 
States and Puerto Rico which are not given individual treatment because 
the volume of work therein is relatively minor due to the small acreage 
administered by the Forest Service. The combined table includes Con- 
necticut, Kansas, New York, and Puerto Rico. 


No estimates are included for Delaware, Hawaii, Iowa, Massachusetts, New 


Jersey, or Rhode Island, because of either the complete absence, or very 
small amount, of national-forest activity in those States. 
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This program for the national forests is based on the.experience of 
the Department of Agriculture in over 50 years of managing the ex- 
tensive and valuable Federal lands which make up the national for- 
ests. 

These lands are located in 39 States and in Puerto Rico. They com- 
prise 181 million acres, grouped into 148 national forests. 

In addition, the Forest Service administers some 65 land utiliza- 
tion projects totaling over 414 million acres in 27 States. They are 
administered under the same multiple use and sustained yield objec- 
tives as are the national forests. 

Despite recent gratifying progress in national forest management, 
our experience clearly demonstrates the need for still more intensive 
development and management. It has become increasingly apparent 
that an orderly schedule of work necessary to achieve full develop- 
ment of these lands is needed not only for budgetary purposes but 
also to serve as a basis for orderly and progressive undertaking of the 
many tasks essential to ultimately achieve full development of the 
sy stem. 

Work has been underway for some time to develop such a program. 
The first positive step was Operation Outdoors, a program for the 
development of the recreational facilities of the national forests. 

The present program, which might be termed “Operation Multiple 
Use,” is all inclusive. It isa comprehensive program with identifiable 
objectives covering all phases of national forest development, includ- 
ing recreation, water, timber, wildlife, and grazing. 

Without going into all the detail that was covered in some of our 
ae hearings, because I know your time is limited this morning, 

I do want to try to summarize the specific program proposals and to 
tell you somethng about the acceleration that would be involved in 
relation to our present activities. This program is no quickie affair. 
The Forest Service for many years has maintained an inventory of 
needed works. It is in a sense our shelf of needed jobs. 

The Forest Service also has completed recently an exhaustive study 
of our present and prospective timber situation and conclusions of 
that study as to future timber needs were instrumental in establish- 
ing long-range national forest timber goals. The findings of a de- 
partmental committee on research evaluation contributed to the re- 
search program. 

The point I am trying to make is that the program sent to the Con- 
gress by the Secretary has been developed carefully over the years, is 
soundly based, and has been thoroughly considered. 

The program consists basically of two parts. 

First, we developed a series of long-range objectives for each of the 
main renewable resources of the national forests. These are geared 
to what we believe should be achieved in resource management by the 
year 2000. 

Second, we outlined a series of some 65 major actions and numer- 
ous subitems organized in six groups of activities. These are cataloged 
in the documents that you have before you. 

All of these should be accomplished within the next 10 to 15 years 
in order both to meet current needs during that time and to prepare 
adequately to meet the longer range objectives. 

Senator Ranvoipen. Mr. Merrick? 
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Mr. Merrick. Could I interrupt you a second on this! What you 
in effect are saving is that this document, the program for the national 
forests, with its list of projects, is the 10- to 15-year program ¢ 

Mr. Crarts. That is the specific program by States for the next 10 
to 15 years. In the other printed pamphlet there are also given the 
long-range objectives and a listing of the specific items in summarized 
form. 

Senator RanpotpH. We would not want to break the continuity of 
your presentation. Will you indicate, however, whether in your 
opinion in that period following the cessation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps work on and in the national forests there was a 
greater rate of so-called deterioration? Was there a need for the 
work to continue as it had during that 10-year period / 

Mr. Curr. I will attempt to answer that, Senator Randolph. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, of course, discontinued about the time 
the Second World War started. 

Senator Ranpoupn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curr. And during the war period, of course, the maintenance 
work on recreation improvement and some of the other improvements 
that were constructed by the Civilian Conservation Corps was neg- 
lected. The major effort of the Forest Service and other agencies 
was put into things that would contribute to the war effort and such 
things as maintenance of recreation facilities were practically dis- 
continued and there was a deterioration in some of those improve- 
ments. Some of the other things, such as timber stand improvement 
and tree planting, were also discontinued or practically dissolved. 

After the war was over there was a period of renewal of activity 
to maintain some of these improvements but the use has grown and 
obsolescence has continued, so we still have a problem of getting 
adequate maintenance of facilities that were installed and rehabilita- 
tion of those facilities. ‘ 

Senator Ranpotpen. There is a backlog, is there not, Mr. Cliff, of 
necessary work to be done? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, sir; and that backlog is taken into account in the 
development of this program that Mr. Crafts is talking about. 

Senator Ranpo_pn. Then it would seem reasonable that if the Con- 
gress of the United States brought into being a Youth Conservation 
Corps these needs or at least a considerable amount of the necessity 
for this stepped-up work could be done by such a program; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Curr. I think it is correct, Senator, that some of the work 
that requires considerable use of unskilled labor and a minimum of 


expense for equipment and materials could be accomplished by that 
sort of an organization. 


Senator Ranpotex. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrick. Could I just ask one further question that fits in 
with the point that was made? Are the programs here the kind of 
programs which could be done with the sort of unskilled labor, and 
so forth, that you are describing ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Some of them could. We developed this program with- 
out consideration of—without envisioning that the work would be 
done by a Youth Conservation Corps. We developed it on the theory 
that it would be financed through regular appropriation procedures 
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and regular authorizations but a considerable part of the work that 
is included in the program does involve the use of unskilled labor 
and they could do that part of it. 

Mr. Merrick. When Mr. Wirth was here, of the Department of the 
Interior, the Director of National Park Service, we asked him some- 
what the same question and we asked him if he could submit to us for 
the record what portion perhaps was his estimate that could be ac- 
complished by CCC type employment. 

Do you think you could do that for us? 

Mr. Crarrs. I think we could and would be glad to submit to you 
for the record a list of the types of program activities that are in- 
cluded in the pamphlet which we believe are most susceptible to CCC 
type of labor. We would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Merrick. That would be fine. (See Forest Service letter of 
June 1, 1959, in appendix, p. 531.) 

Have you any idea, for instance, on a comparative dollar for dollar, 

r hour by hour rate of productivity—some such standard—is this a 
euiecties proposition for your people in terms of your budgeted 
dollar ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Our experience with the CCC would lead us to the con- 
clusion that just measured in terms of work accomplished and forget- 
ting the other objectives, that it would cost more to perform a given 
amount of work with the use of CCC labor than it would have cost 
to accomplish it by employing people in the regular way. I do not 
know just how much difference there would be. We have tried to 
check some of our records but had difficulty in finding them, but the 
Chief of the Forest Service did testify before a congressional commit- 
tee in 1950 to the effect that measured in terms of work accomplish- 
ment it would cost more to do it with the CCC type of labor than 
through regular procedures. 

Mr. Merrick. We once again raised this question with Mr. Wirth 
and he expressed somewhat the same view that you did, except that he 
attributed the only real reason for this divergence to the inflexibility 
of a 200-man camp problem. In effect what he said was, “Give us the 
power to pick 30 people and have them attached to a given installa- 
tion,” and his view was that it would immediately result in the kind of 
efficiency so that dollar for dollar the CCC type work would probably 
come out ahead. 

Does this strike any note with you / 

Mr. Cuirr. I would agree with Mr. Wirth’s observation that the 
200-man camp setup and the inflexibility that it embodied was a handi- 
cap. So much of the work that we do on the national forests is widely 
scattered and not accessible to central camp locations and it is difh- 
cult to do some of the work efficiently that we need to do out of a 
central camp location. It was also dificult under the regulations that 
were imposed under the CCC program to set up smaller camps. It 
was costly to establish the camps and the transportation problem was 
quite costly, to get men to and from the areas of work. 

I would have to know more than I know about the way this YCC 
proposal would work out to be able to judge with any degree of ac- 
curacy just what the comparative costs would be. 

Mr. Merrick. That is a fair question on your part. Let me tell you 
the sort of thing that—we have done a lot of talking about this and 
are trying to read up on past history and putting together the 
experience on past history to help us with this. 
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Our thought is that whatever agency will perform the recruiting, 
it will be apart from the agency ‘which directs the ae The old 
CCC camp was in charge of the War Department. 1 do not think 
we would envision such a thing here. Indeed, I think the way we 
are tentatively thinking about it is that the recruiting agency will 
send the men to you, the department, who will be in complete charge 
of housing, dividing up into details, and so forth, under certain mini- 
mum housing, food, medical, educational regulations that the director 
of the program would lay down. But what I am saying is that this 
would be a matter, the way we are thinking, that this w ould be a work 
force to be done with by you people the way you saw fit with complete 
freedom in terms of your efficient management of a work force. 
That is how we are thinking of it. 

Senator Ranpoupn. Mr. Cliff, I believe that the subcommittee and 
others who are sponsors of the legislation have indicated that they 
have no straitjacketed thinking, generally we believe that rather than 
the semimilitary functions of the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
a quarter of a century ago we would provide this freedom of direction 
that Mr. Merrick has indicated. 

Mr. Curr. If this organization is set up it would be very desirable 
to have a degree of flexibility which would overcome some of the dif- 
ficulties that were enc ountered i in the CCC type program. 

Senator Ranpoupn. Mr. Crafts. 

Mr. Crarts. The long-range objectives of this program are geared 
to the basic assumptions that by the end of the century population 
would reach 332 million people, an 88 percent increase over now and 
our gross national product by that time will reach $1,800 billion, o1 
about 4 times the present level. The action proposals for the next 
10 or 15 years which are included in the documents you have are 

called a short-term or interim program. This program consists of 
six groups of activities: resource development and management, pro- 
tection, roads and trails, land adjustments and uses, administrative 
structures and equipment and research. 

In the resource development and management group I would like 
to comment specifically on timber, water, range and recreation and 
wildlife. 

The long-range timber goal for the national forest system is an an- 
nual harvest on a sustained- yield basis of about 21 billion board feet of 
sawtimber to be achieved by the year 2000. This goal is about three 
times the 1957 timber cut and is that portion of ‘the national vield 
which the national forests could reasonably be expected to produce 

under intensified management. 

By the end of the short-term program annual cuts should reach 11 
billion board feet in contrast to 6.4 in 1958 and 8 billion in 1959. 

The increase in annual timber cut by the end of the short-term pro- 
gram will be enough to build 400,000 five-room frame houses or 
enough to house twice the population of the District of Columbia. 

Better standards of regeneration, hazard reduction, salvage and 
erosion control will be applied and inventories and timber manage- 
ment plans will be completed and brought up to date. 

Three-fourths of the needed tree planting job on the national forests 
will be completed during the short-term. program. 
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Senator Ranpo.peu. Mr. Cliff, is there a needed planting job dur- 
ing the short-term program, would that be effectively carried forward 
by. workers within the Youth Conservation Corps? 

Mr. Curr. That is one of the kinds of work which I think these 


young men would be most effective at accomplishing. It is the kind 


of work that involves a high degree of labor, compared with material 
and equipment costs and it is one of the types of work which I think 
they would be most useful on. 

Mr. Crarrs. I might say, Senator Randolph, that in running 
through these items in the program, there are, as we have already indi- 

cated, some that are more suitable to this type of work than others. 
Those that we think are most adaptable to the CCC type of work are 
erosion control activities, tree planting and timber stand improvement 
activities, recreational maintenance and sanitation, improvement of 
wildlife habitat, the building of range fences and water developments, 
blister rust control activities, firefighting and fire hazard veslilihiets, 
As I go through this program I will mention all of these activities. 

The tree planting in the short-term program will mean planting 
an area larger than Connecticut. An area twice the size of Massa- 
chusetts, or some 17,000 square miles will be treated with various stand 
improvement measures such as pruning, weeding, thinning, and re- 
lease cutting. 

Water resource management of the national forests has two princi- 
pal long-range objectives: First, protection of the watershed by stab- 
ilizing the soil and thereby preserving and improving water quality, 
and second, managing the area to increase water yield. 

The national forests cover one-fifth of the W est, receive one-third 
of the precipitation, and furnish over half of the water flow. 

Much of our water resource management depends on how we manip- 
ulate the timber, the range, and the wildlife habitat, how successful 
we are in protection against fire, how efficient we are in building roads 
and in minimizing erosion hazards. 

But in addition to these impacts on water resource management 
caused as a result of other national forest activities, there are numerous 
specific things that need doing to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of the water. 

These include such things as completing soil surveys on an area 
larger than the State of Alabama or about one-fifth of the total na- 
tional forest area needing such surveys, controlling erosion on 14,000 
miles of roads and trails, stabilizing 10,000 miles of gullies and chan- 
nels, and numerous other items such as control of sheet erosion and 
stream pollution, construction of upstream flood control structures, 
inventories of water yield, and watershed management. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Crafts, it would be proper that this ma- 
terial be placed in the record. 

You are giving a breadown of work to be done quickly and yet be 
effective over a long term? 

Mr. Crarts. That is correct. 

Senator Ranpo.teH. We will include that in the record without your 
actually reading it for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Merrick. For the sake of the record may I interrupt a second? 
I have here—see if this is—the thing I identified that you are reading 
from the statement of Mr. McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture, on the program for the national 
forests before the Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. Senate, 86th Congress, 
Ist session, May 18 of 1959. 

Mr. Crarrs. Not exactly. What I am doing here this morning is 
reading excerpts from Secretary Peterson's statement and also ex- 
cerpts from Mr. McArdle’s statement. It had not been in my mind 
to read the entire statement because of the matter of time, but if the 
subcommittee wishes to have it we will be happy to make both state- 


ments available for the record and then I can dispense with reading 
them. 


Senator Ranpotpnu. Yes; that would be appropriate. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY E. L. PETERSON, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, ON THE PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL FORESTS (BEFORE THE 
House SUBCOMMITTEE May 18, 1959) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we welcome the opportunity 
to discuss with you the program for the national forests which was recently 
submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The program is based on the experience of the Department of Agriculture in 
over 50 years of managing the extensive and valuable Federal lands which 
make up the national forests. These lands are located in 39 States and Puerto 
Rico. They comprise 181 million acres grouped into 148 national forests 
(chart 1). 

In addition, the Forest Service administers some 65 land utilization projects 
totaling over 4.5 million acres in 27 States. They are administered under the 
same general multiple-use and sustained-yield objectives as are the national 
forests. 

During most of the history of the national forests they have been remote, 
difficult of access, and until recent years, not greatly used. Costs of manage- 
ment and protection were relatively small. The revenues produced were of little 
significance. Management was predominantly custodial. This is no longer true. 

Now they are readily accessible or can be made so. A rapidly growing de- 
mand for forest products, higher yield of useful materials through more com- 
plete utilization, modern roadbuilding equipment and better logging methods, 
a growing population seeking more and more outdoor recreation, and growing 
demands for water—all of these things result in progressively greater use of 
the national forests. 

The job of national forest management is no longer custodial. On the contrary, 
it is to provide sustained yield of all the multiple-use values of these lands up 
to the optimum obtainable. To do this in response to present and foreseeable 
demand means intensive management. It means greater expenditures for all 
facets of management including research. It means greater revenue. It means 
a continuing increase in all economic returns which come from productive forest 
properties. 

In transmitting to the Congress the program for the national forests, Secretary 
Benson recalled the special message of President Eisenhower dealing with the 
Nation's natural resources sent to the Congress on July 31, 1953. In that message 
the President stated, and I quote: 

“The Federal Government has a responsibility to manage wisely those public 
lands and forests under its jurisdiction necessary in the interest of the public 
asa whole. Important values exist in these lands for forest and mineral prod- 
ucts, grazing, fish, and wildlife, and for recreation. Moreover, it is imperative 
to the welfare of thousands of communities and millions of acres of irrigated 
land that such lands be managed to protect the water supply and water quality 
which come from them. In the utilization of these lands, the people are entitled 
to expect that their timber, minerals, streams and water supply, wildlife and 
recreational values should be safeguarded, improved, and made available not 
only for this but for future generations. At the same time, public lands should 
be made available for their best use under conditions that promote stability 


for communities and individuals and encourage full development of the resources 
involved.” 
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The twin conservation objectives of national forest management—multiple-use 
and sustained yield—are clearly identified in the President’s statement. 

There has been marked increase in budget provisions and in revenues in recent 
years. Yet annual budgets have been pgepared on the basis of carrying forward 
work previously underway and have included only those additional activities 
essential to enable the values of the national forests to be more fully realized. 

Timber harvesting has risen from about 5 billion board feet in 1953 to a 
peak of about 8 billion feet in 1959. Tree planting and timberstand improve- 
ment work have increased. 

Funds for range resource management have doubled. 

Those for recreational developments have tripled from a 1953 level of $3.1 
million to almost $10 million for fiscal year 1959. 

Funds for forest development roads and trails have increased from $22 million 
of Federal appropriations to $35.8 million. 

Federal financing of forest research has risen from $6.2 million in 1953 to 
$16.5 million in 1959. 

Revenues from the sale of national forest timber and other resources have 
increased from $76 to $110 million, of which 25 percent is distributed to the 
counties in which national forests occur for public schools and roads. 

There have been other major conservation accomplishments. Grazing policies 
have been adopted to make the national forests more responsive to the needs 
of users and still protect the interests of the public. Multiple-use legislation 
has been enacted to provide for the determination of surface rights of mining 
claimants and to permit the public use of the surface resources on mining claims 
in the national forests. The most comprehensive study ever made of the 
present and future timber resources of the Nation has been completed. 

Despite this progress, our management experience clearly demonstrates the 
need for still more intensive development and management. It has become 
increasingly apparent that an orderly schedule of work necessary to achieve 
full development of these lands is needed not only for budgetary purposes but 
also to serve as a basis for orderly and progressive undertaking of the many 
tasks essential to ultimately achieve full development of the national forest 
system. 

Work has been underway to develop such a program for some time. The 
first positive program was Operation Outdoors, a program for the development 
of recreational facilities. The present program, which might be termed “Opera- 
tion Multiple Use,” is all inclusive. It is a comprehensive program with identified 
objectives covering all phases of national forest development including recreation, 
water, timber, wildlife, and grazing. 

Why is full development of the national forests needed? It is to respond to 
the Nation's economic development and population growth; to accommodate 
the swing to outdoor recreation; to utilize our timber and water resources more 
effectively ; and because it is necessary to plan a long time ahead in order to 
grow timber and manipulate other natural resources to meet future needs. 

Population of the United States has increased one-third since the end of 
World War II. By the end of the century we expect to have more than twice 
as many people as in 1950. In the West, where most of the national forests 
are located, the estimate is that population will triple during the last half of 
this century. 

Half of all softwood sawtimber in the Nation occurs on national forest lands, 
and aboue one-fourth of all timber cut in the West comes from them. Hundreds 
of thousands of people earn their livelihood processing this timber. The national 
use of wood and wood products is increasing. It will further increase. 

Western agriculture and industry are dependent on water flowing from national 
forest watersheds. They are major sources of water for such metropolitan areas 
as Salt Lake City, Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Phoenix. 
Hundreds of hydroelectrical developments depend on the national forests for 
water. They perform an indispensable role as the regulators of the kind and 
amount of fresh water available to western people. 

Recreational visits to the national forests are increasing at a faster rate than 
either population or gross national product (chart 2). There are now nearly 70 
million recreational visits a year to the national forests. This is expected to 
double in the next decade and rise to a possible 600 million visits by the end of the 
century. 

We should not develop one resource and lag behind in another. It would be 
unwise to intensify timber management and harvesting practices and fail to 
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adequately develop recreational facilities. True multiple use requires that 
intensified development and utilization progress at an orderly and coordinated 
pace among all resources—a balanced program of development. 

As Mr. McArdle will tell you later, activities are now out of balance in some 
respects. So the program calls for much greater intensification of some activities 
than others in order to reestablish this necessary balance. 

Now to mention a few of the many benefits of the program. There will be a 
substantial increase in direct financial revenues to the Treasury. But probably 
a much greater overall benefit will be the secondary and intangible values. 

The greatest overall benefit will be that national forest resources—in keeping 
with population growth and public need for values obtainable from them—will 
yield their maximum good to the American people. 

Many of the activities proposed for the short-term program will not immedi- 
ately produce their greatest returns. Such measures as roadbuilding, tree plant- 
ing, range reseeding, water conservation, research, and recreation proposed for 
the initial period are geared not only to short-term needs but also to the longer 
range objectives. 

Direct financial revenues will double by the end of the interim program to an 
estimated $210 million annually. The major part of this will be from the sale 
of timber which should by the year 2000 reach 21 billion board feet of sawtimber 
worth $350 million a year at 1958 prices. 

At the present time national forest payments received by counties, coupled with 
Federal expenditures for roads and fire control which local governments would 
otherwise have to make, exceed the taxes that these properties would pay if they 
were subject to ordinary assessment and levy. As a result of doubling receipts, 
payments to county schools and roads will increase correspondingly. 

National forest lands, forage, and timber have an estimated current capital 
value of over $7 billion. This will increase by at least a full billion dollars as a 
result of improvements under the short-term program. 

An estimated 60 percent more people will derive their livelihood from harvest- 
ing, processing, hauling, and merchandising national forest timber and derived 
products than at the present time. It is estimated that every dollar of stumpage 
will be worth $20 by the time it reaches the ultimate consumer. The consumer 
value of the increase in timber sales will be some $3.7 billion. 

The 130 million recreation visits estimated by 1969 will put into trade chan- 
nels approximately a billion dollar’s worth of expenditures for sporting equip- 
ment, transportation, licensing, lodging, and other items. 

No realistic dollar value can be placed on water from the national forests. 
Water is already the most precious commodity in the West and will remain so. 
Water conservation programs on the national forests will improve soil stabili- 
zation, result in more regular streamflow, enhance water quality, and foster 
the infiltration of water into underground storage. This means that the need 
will be less for the construction of surface reservoirs, settling basins, and other 
eostly water construction works. 

There is no measurement to express the worth of the recreational value pro- 
vided for millions of people by the national forests. Nor can there be any 
assessment in dollars of the lives saved, damage prevented, and resources pre- 
served by better accessibility, prevention of fires and floods, and suppression of 
epidemic pests. 

The national forests have a broad base of legislative authorities. As indi- 
cated in Secretary Benson's transmittal letter, these authorities are generally 
adequate. It is reasonable to expect that from time to time as the program 
is carried out either additional legislation or modification of existing legislation 
will be found necessary and desirable. 

In April of this year there was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
a bill to broaden easement granting authority on the national forests. This 
bill (S. 1797) is important to more effective utilization and administration of 
the national forest system. 

We are presently giving attention to existing authorities dealing with the con- 
struction and maintenance of national forest development roads and trails. 

Direct and clear statutory recognition of recreation, wilderness, and wild- 
life habitat as beneficial uses of the national forests, and a requirement that 
the national forests be managed under principles of multiple use and sustained 
yield may be found advantageous. 

The major role of the Appropriations Committees in the implementation of 
this national forest program is manifestly clear. We are hopeful the program 
presented will find support from those committees. 
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We hope too that the legislative committees find that the program merits 
their support, for as I have suggested, we may reasonably anticipate that 
modification of existing legislative authority or additions thereto will be neces- 
sary as the program progresses. 

In one way or another—as I have tried to show—benefits of the national 
forest program will affect nearly every citizen. Whether it is wood, water, 
recreation, wildlife, or forage, the utilization of national forest resources directly 
or indirectly enters nearly every home. Members of Congress represent the 
views of all the people. We in the executive branch are likewise working 
in the interest of all the people. Both we and Members of Congress have the 
same objectives of serving the public well and capably. The furtherance of 
the national forest program is one way in which we can discharge that respon- 
sibility. 

Finally, I want to say that the distinguished record of the Forest Service in 
administering these public properties for the past 50 years entitles them to 
respect and confidence in their ability to effectively carry forward the program 
proposed. I have every confidence its objectives will be attained. I have every 
confidence its achievement will fully justify its costs. 


STATEMENT OF RiIcHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, ON THE PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to pick up where 
Mr. Peterson concluded in explaining the national forest program recommended 
to the Congress by Secretary Benson. 

Mr. Peterson briefiy explained the need for the program, recalled progress in 
recent years and the good to the country from putting the program into effect. 

I shall try to summarize the specific program proposals, tell you something 
about the acceleration that would be involved in relation to our present activities, 
and give you an estimate of what the program would cost. 

The national forest program is no quickie affair. The Forest Service for 
many years has maintained an inventory of needed works. It is our shelf 
of needed jobs. 

The Forest Service also has completed recently an exhaustive study of our 
present and prospective timber situation. Conclusions of that study as to 
future timber needs were instrumental in establishing long-range national- 
forest timber goals. The findings of a Departmental Committee on Research 
Evaluation contributed to the research program. 

The point I make is that the program sent to the Congress by the Secretary 
has been developed carefully over the years, is soundly based, and has been 
thoroughly considered. 

In the first instance, the estimates were developed in our national forest 
and regional offices in accord with certain basic assumptions. The field esti- 
mates have necessarily been screened and coordinated, both functionally and 
geographically, in order to mold the integrated program which you have before 
you. I hope you will bear these points in mind when I later describe the costs 
of the program and the step-up that would be involved over present operational 
levels. 

THE NATIONAL FOREST PROGRAM 


The program consists basically of two parts. First, we developed a series of 
long-range objectives for each of the main renewable resources of the national 
forests such as water, timber, range, recreation, and wildlife. These are geared 
to what we believe should be achieved in resource management by the year 
2000. Second, we outlined a series of some 65 major actions and numerous 
subitems organized into 6 groups of activities. All of these should be accom- 
plished within the next 10 to 15 years in order both to meet current needs during 
that time and to prepare adequately to meet the longer range objectives. 

The. long-range objectives are geared to the basic assumptions that by the 
year 2000, population will reach 332 million people, an 88 percent increase over 
now, and that gross national product by that time will reach $1,800 billion, or 
about 4 times the present level. Higher assumptions could have been used. We 
believe those chosen to be reasonable. 

The action proposals for the next 10 to 15 years are called the short-term 
or interim program. Today I want to talk primarily about this short-term 
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program. Furthermore, the cost estimates and comparisons with present levels 
of activity relate only to the short term. 

The program consists of six groups of activities: Resource development and 
management, protection, roads and trails, land adjustments and uses, admin- 
istrative structures and equipment, and research. In the resource development 
and management group, I would like to comment specifically on timber, water, 
range, and recreation and wildlife. 

Timber.—The long-range timber goal for the national forest system is an 
annual harvest on a sustained-yield basis of about 21 billion board feet of saw- 
timber to be achieved by the year 2000. This goal is about three times the 1957 
timber cut and is that portion of the national need which the national forests 
could reasonably be expected to produce under intensified management. 

By the end of the short-term program, annual cut should reach 11 billion 
board feet, in contrast to 6.4 billion board feet in 1958 and 8 billion in 1959. 
The increase in annual timber cut by the end of the short-term program will 
be enough to build 400,000 five-room frame houses or enough to house twice the 
population of the District of Columbia. 

Better standards of regeneration, hazard reduction, salvage and erosion 
control will be applied, and inventories and timber management plans will be 
completed and brought up to date. 

Three-fourths of the needed tree planting job on the national forests will be 
completed during the short-term program. This will mean planting an area 
larger than Connecticut. An area twice the size of Massachusetts, or over 
17,000 square miles, will be treated with various stand improvement measures 
such as pruning, weeding, thinning, and release cutting. 

Water.—Water resource management of the national forests has two prin- 
cipal long-range objectives: (a@) Protection of the watershed by stabilizing the 
soil and thereby preserving and improving water quality, and (b) managing 
the area to increase water yield. Both objectives will continue to receive 
major consideration in the long-range multiple-use management of these lands. 

The national forests cover one-fifth of the West, receive onethird of the 
precipitation because of their high elevation and mountainous character, and 
furnish over half the waterflow. 

Much of our water-resource management depends upon how we manipulate 
the timber, the range, and the wildlife habitat, how successful we are in pro- 
tection against fire, how efficient we are in building roads, and in minimizing 
erosion hazards. 

But in addition to those impacts on water-resource management caused as 
a result of other national-forest activities, there are numerous specific things 
that need doing to improve the quality and increase the quantity of water. 

These include such things as completing soil surveys on an area larger than 
the State of Alabama, or about one-fifth of the total national-forest area need- 
ing such surveys; controlling erosion on 14,000 miles of roads and trails, or 
over 4144 times the distance between New York and San Francisco; stabilizing 
10,000 miles of gullies and channels; and numerous other items such as control 
of sheet erosion and stream pollution, construction of upstream flood control 
structures, inventories of water yields, and watershed management plans. 

Range.—A long-term objective for management of 68 million acres of range- 
land in the national-forest system is to improve the range resource in order 
to achieve a sustained high level of forage production, and better watershed 
conditions. This objective can be attained through intensified management, 
better range practices, and more balanced use. 

Range analyses and management plans are to be completed on each of the 
nearly 8,800 range allotments on the national forests. Undesirable or poisonous 
range plants will be controlled or revegetation will be undertaken on nearly 
7,000 square miles. Enough fence will be built to enclose 115 ranches the size 
of the King Ranch in Texas—some 18,000 miles. Nearly 100,00 water facilities 
are to be built. And finally, where stocking adjustments are necessary to 
balance utilization and available forage, these will be carried out as rapidly 
as practicable bearing in mind the needs of both the range and other factors. 

Recreation and wildlife—Probably the most phenomenal increase in any use 
of the national forests in the next few years will be in recreation. Recreational 
visits have multipled about seven times since World War II. We expect them 
to nearly double again in the next decade and to be nine times more than 
present levels by the end of the century. 

Briefly, our long-range recreation objective is to prepare to accommodate this 
tremendous number of people adequately but modestly, and with due safeguards 
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for their health. Likewise, our goal is to develop the wildlife habitat to yield 
a fish and game population adequate to meet the needs of an equally phenomenal 
increase in hunters and fishermen. 

Some 13 major action proposals are listed for recreation and wildlife habitat 
development on page 15 of the printed program. I can only mention a few. 
First of all, “Operation Outdoors” is to be completed. We are finding that our 
sights were not high enough when “Operation Outdoors” was prepared and 
already actual use for 1958 exceeds the forecast in “Operation Outdoors” for 
1962. 

We propose to build enough additional family units for campers and pic- 
nickers to accommodate the entire city of Denver at one time—over 100,000 new 
family units. One and a half million acres of key wildlife areas are to be 
approved, as are 7,000 miles of fishing streams. 

Protection.—The importance of adequate protection of the national forests 
from disease, insects, fire, and other destructive agencies, can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. They adversely affect all of the renewable natural resources, but 
we know more about their quantitative effect on timber than on other resources. 
In 1952 net sawtimber growth would have been about double it it had not been 
for the effect of these agencies. Causes were 45 percent due to disease, 20 
percent to insects, 17 percent to fire, and 18 percent to all other destructive 
forces. The long-range objective is to minimize these damages to the fullest 
extent practicable. 

About a 50-percent increase over present levels of protection against insects 
and disease is needed during the short-term program. An additional 100 million 
acres of national-forest timberlands and critical watershelds should receive fire 
protection adequate to meet the fire situation in the worst years. To achieve 
this fire protection means nearly doubling present preventive effort, detection, 
skilled firefighting crews, training, supervision, and equipment. It means better 
techniques for suppressing fires when small and for stopping large fires from 
running. It means reducing hazardous fuel conditions by such things as burning 
300,000 acres of concentrated debris, felling snags on over 300,000 acres, pre- 
scribed burning on 3% million acres, removing roadside fuel on 37,000 acres, 
and maintaining some 12,000 miles of firebreaks. 

Roads and trails —Adequate access to national-forest lands continues to be a 
problem and a deterrent to intensive management, utilization, and protection. 
Right now there are about 150,000 miles of forest development roads which 
eventually should increase to 542,000 miles (chart 6). There are about 112, 
miles of trails which may eventually decrease to about 80,000 miles. 

During the short-term program, the plan is to build 90,000 miles of develop- 
ment roads and 8,000 miles of trails. About half the forest development roads 
to be built in this period will be constructed by timber purchasers but paid for 
by the public through adjustment of stumpage prices. 

Construction of forest development roads scheduled for the short-term pro- 
gram will be equivalent to building 30 such roads extending all the way between 
New York and San Francisco. By the year 2000, the development road system 
should have increased to about 464,000 miles. It will be another 15 years before 
the entire system of 542,000 miles is completed. 

Although not part of the national-forest program as such, because the responsi- 
bility does not rest with the Department of Agriculture, it should be mentioned 
that in addition to the forest development roads, there are also over 24,000 miles 
of forest highways that aid development of the national forests. When fully 
installed, there will be about 70,000 miles of these highways under a program 
administered by the Bur:au of Public Roads in the Department of Commerce. 

Land adjustments and uses—FEffective management of the national forests 
requires reasonable consolidation of ownership where there is intermixed public 
and private land. Although such consolidation is a continuing function, the 
proposal for the interim period is to exchange about 1.4 million acres of scat- 
tered or checkerboard national-forest land for other areas. By doing this, some 
11 million acres of private and State land can be excluded from national-forest 
boundaries. Special attentioon will be given to completing the consolidation of 
national-forest lands in the boundary waters canoe area in Minnesota and in 
certain key watersheds in the Cache National Forest in Utah. 

It is also proposed to survey, post, and establish corner markers on 100,000 
miles of national-forest property lines. This is equivalent to going around the 
State of Pennsylvania a hundred times. 

The determination of surface rights of mineral claimants on national-forest 


lands underway since the approval of the act of July 23, 1955, will be com- 
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pleted. This determination will have been made on 120 million acres of na- 
tional-forest lands. 

Administrative structures and uses.—Certain administrative structures and 
equipment for fire protection, housing, communications and transportation are 
absolutely necessary. We plan to build in the short-term program some 2,700 
dwellings, another 2,700 service buildings, and over 500 lookouts; replace 9,000 
radios: build 3,000 miles of telephone lines; build 25 new aircraft landing fields ; 
and reconstruct 37 existing fields. 

Research.—Forest research is the handmaiden of progress. It must keep 
ahead of practical applications. The research program proposed for the short- 
term period is needed to yield not only quick results for applicability during that 
period, but also information of value in attaining long-range objectives. Only 
that portion of the total forest research program of the Department of Agri- 
culture that has a direct impact on national-forest management is included. 
This is estimated at about two-thirds of the total. 

Research must have adequate laboratories, greenhouses, scientific equipment, 
and other facilities. The short-term program includes the construction of 17 
specialized laboratories and related greenhouse and service facilities for re- 
search in pests, tree genetics, physiology, forest soils and hydrology, forest fires, 
and forest products; 30 office-laboratory buildings; and stream gages, fencing, 
and other minor research installations on about 100 experimental forests and 
ranges. 

Some 14 specific fields of research are outlined in the short-term program coy- 
ering each of the basic renewable resources of the national forests and ranging 
all the way from research in tree genetics to the preferences of recreational 
users, 


STEP-UP PROPOSED IN SHORT-TERM PROGRAM 


We must not develop one resource and lag behind in another. During the past 
years, some unbalance has crept into national-forest resource management. The 
recommended program would restore desirable balance and coordination. Vari- 
able rates of speedup are proposed for different activities. Comparisons are de- 
rived by relating what is proposed for the short-term program to what has 
actually been done in the post 10 years. 

The step-ups range all the way from a 50-percent increase or less in some 
activities to a hundredfold increase in gully and channel stabilization. For 
example, annual timber cut should increase 154 times, but reforestation and 
stand improvement over 19 times (chart 7). This is essential in order that timber 
harvesting dves not get further out of balance with regeneration and cultural 
measures. Likewise, whereas recreation visits are expected to double, new fam- 
ily campground and picnic units will increase 19 times. This also is essential 
to bring these facilities into balance with number of visitors. Over three times 
as much road mileage is proposed for construction in the short-term program as 
was built in the past 10 years. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 


Now as to costs. Senator Hayden's letter of March 25 to Secretary Benson 
requested that Department witnesses be prepared to discuss especially the pro- 
posals described in the short-term program. 

The figures I am about to give you are our best estimate of what the short- 
term program would cost in terms of 1958 dollars. I should make clear that 
what may be recommended in subsequent budget requests to the Congress will 
necessarily depend upon overall budgetary needs and financial resources of the 
Federal Government. However, the Secretary of Agriculture has recommended 
to the Congress a program of needed action on the national forests. You who 
must evaluate this recommendation are entitled to know how much the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes it would cost. 

Basically there are two kinds of expenditures—recurrent and nonrecurrent. 
Recurrent includes such things as timber sales, administration and management, 
maintenance of recreational areas, preparation and maintenance of management 
plans, inventories, and range analyses, and the continuing aspects of research. 
Nonrecurrent costs include such things as timber stand improvement, channel 
and gully stabilization, tree planting, range reseeding, construction of facilities, 
roadbuildings, and wildlife habitat improvement. The total cost of the program 
divides roughly 50-50 between recurring and nonrecurring items. 
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Due to the recurring nature of some activities, total costs will be greater the 
longer the short-term activities are strung out. In the estimates given here the 
assumption is that the interim program will be completed in 12 years. 

Costs are explained in three ways: (1) Total and annual costs, (2) costs by 
functions, and (8) costs in relation to revenues. 

Total and annual costs.—Total gross costs are estimated at $3.4 billion. This 
is about $2 billion more than national forest activities would cost in the next 
12 years if they continued at the 1959 level without change (table 1). 

If program costs were compared to a continuation of recent trends in expendi- 
tures related to national forests rather than to 1959 costs, the step-up would be 
much less. National forest expenditures have increased very rapidly in the 
past 10 years—from $54 million in 1950 to $119 million in 1959, or more than 
double. Thus, comparing program costs to a continuation of recent trends in 
appropriations, the difference would be $1.4 billion (chart 8). 

The average annual cost of the program would be about $283 million, or $164 
million more than the 1959 level of $119 million. 

The program has been so planned that costs should increase at approximately 
equal amounts for each of the first 5 years, then level off for the next 6 years at 
a Maximum annual cost of $321 million, and decline somewhat the last year 
of the short-term program because of completion of certain nonrecurrent items. 


TABLE 1—Comparison of estimated costs if program accomplished in 12 years 
with estimated fiscal year 1959 level of expenditures 


{All figures in thousand dollars] 


Costs to accomplish pro- Costs if fiseal vear 1959 | Difference between fiscal 
gram in 12 years level of expenditure con- year 1959 and needed 
Type of expend- tinued for 12 years level 
iture 4 
Total Average Total Average Total Average 
annual innual | annual 
Recurrent 1, 719, 000 143, 200 912, 000 76, 000 807, 000 | 67, 200 
Nonrecurrent 1, 675, 000 139, 600 520, 800 43, 400 1, 154, 200 | 96, 200 
| 
Total 3, 394, OOO 282, 800 1, 432, SK 119, 400 | 1, 961, 200 | 163, 400 
! 





Assuming that the program gets underway in 1961, the increased costs would 
be $38 million annually for each of the first 5 years. This means that for each 
of the first 5 years the annual step-up in cost would be $38 million more than 
the preceding year. 

In round figures and in oversimplified terms, it can be said that the program 
would require increased costs of about $40 million for each of the first 5 years, 
then leveling off at about $321 million for most of the remaining short-term 
period. 

Of all the costs I am mentioning, I would like to impress upon you those two 
estimates. 

Costs by function—Table 2 shows the estimated annual program costs for 
each of the six principal functions and for several subitems. 

Construction and maintenance of forest development roads and trails would 
continue to be the most costly item with a maximum annual direct expenditure 
of Government funds during the short-term program of about $85 to $89 million. 
In addition to the direct Government expenditures for forest development roads, 
there would continue to be a substantial portion of the total road program con- 
structed and maintained by timber purchasers and financed through reductions 
in amounts paid by the purchasers for national forest timber. This amount 
would average $51 million annually during the short-term program. 

Expenditures for timber resource development and management would be the 
second largest item and those for recreation and wildlife habitat would be the 
third. These would be followed closely by the estimated costs for research and 
fire protection. 
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TABLE 2. 





Estimated costs by functions 





{In millions of dollars] 














| 
| Short-term program 
| Fiscal year | 
1959 
| Average Maximum 
annual annual 
Resource development and management: | 
US deminuicdnacod sbbiediuncbheubune butshneedssa | 19.1 59.2 | 68.6 
ONY cen ethdawh ane eratah saaee 1.8 10.0 11.3 
Range ; ccd elaiaase pie om so ae seen aben a 6.2 | 13.1 15.2 
Recreation and wildlife habitat. .........................-] 12.6 | 33.8 39.4 
Protection: | 
Rts CIs TONNE... ccndhnnctcmmntiaaae cates ae 6.6 8.4 9.5 
Fire SR ar ee ear src bikes epsdaie ae anal diainciatoie 14.2 25.7 29. 1 
Roads and trails !___ chica dhiecteciniceniialabdkuba adnan aia 235.8 | 377.2 4585.0 
ne SOIL CO WOR. ooo os. ce ees acie dn tdtecca | 4.3 10.4 11.6 
Structural improvements_ edsibiidins -------| 10.6 15.4 17.6 
Research... .-...-- a a eg ee eee aa 8.2 | 29.6 33.3 
ks cor cnchihin edde cone dence ee eeeie kee | 2119.4 3 282.8 48 320.6 


! Roads and trails do not include roads constructed and maintained by timber purchasers. Cost for 
fiscal year 1959 estimated to be $40.8 million; average annual cost for short-term program is estimated at 
$51 million; and maximum annual cost for short-term program is estimated at $56 million. 

2 Jncludes road and trail 10 percent fund, or $8.9 million. 

3 Includes road and trail 10 percent fund, or $15.0 million average annual. 

4 Includes road and trail 10 percent fund, which varies from $14 million in 5th year to $19 million in 12th 


ar. 

§ This level should be reached in 5th year of program and continue at about this level thereafter except 
for roads and trails which reach $85 million in 5th year and increase to $89 million at end of short-term pro- 
gram due to increase in road and trail 10 percent fund. 


Based on average annual costs, following are the percentages that the major 
items would make of the total: 


Percent 
a a ct le ee 27 
NN a bela cas tka Sea Sa NIA eae 21 
eipeetion Bnd WHaNte 2s os ee itch. cde eee 12 
acc i nip eal aS i aug ka a i aa 11 
I UCN a ee ena ahaa 9 


All resource development and management items together would be 41 per- 
cent of the total program. 

Costs and revenues.—Near the conclusion of his statement, Mr. Peterson men- 
tioned the expected benefits to the Nation from this program. The major bene- 
fits probably are those that are not measurable in monetary terms. 

But purely from the dollar standpoint, it is worth noting that revenues 
from the sale of timber and other national-forest products and services are 
expected to increase from $94 million in fiscal year 1958, and an estimated 
$110 million this year, to $210 million at the end of the short-term program and 
to $385 million annually by the year 2000 (chart 9). 

This increase in national-forest receipts would substantially lessen the im- 
pact of the proposed program on the Treasury. For example, in fiscal year 
1959, expenditures will exceed receipts by about $9 million. Near the end of 
the short-term program, it is estimated that costs might exceed annual rey- 
enues by about $100 million. But thereafter the reverse trend becomes evi- 
dent. Costs will gradually stabilize and even if they should reach $350 mil- 
lion annually by the year 2000, receipts by that time will be in excess of costs 
to the extent of about $35 million annually. 

Although the national forests were not established for the purpose of mak- 
ing a profit it is nevertheless satisfying to anticipate that once the program 
has become implemented, these properties can be expected to yield a net fi- 
nancial return in addition to their many other benefits. 

Up to this point, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Peterson and I have explained 
this program wholly from a national point of view. I know that a great many 
Members of Congress and others throughout the country will want to know 
—— this program means with respect to the national forests in individual 
States. 

The physical work to be accomplished during the short-term program and 
the estimated costs of doing this have been developed for each State. There is 
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not time to go into the detailed State figures, but I would like to offer to the 


committee a series of State tabulations which summarize the program for the 
national forests in each State. 


That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. May I say again that we 
in the Department of Agriculture are grateful for the committee’s interest 
in the program and for the opportunity to explain it to you. We shall be glad 


to try to answer any questions. 

Mr. Crarrs. Do you wish me to discuss the costs of this program, 
even though they are included in this document ? 

Senator Ranpoupnu. Yes, if that is available. 

Mr. Crarrs. With respect to costs, our estimates cover what the 
short-term program would cost in terms of 1958 dollars. 

I should ale clear that what may be recommended in subsequent 
budget requests to the Congress will necessarily depend upon overall 
budgetary needs and financial resources of the F oan Government. 
This program cannot be considered in a vacuum or in isolation from 
other needs. 

However, the Secretary of Agriculture has recommended to the Con- 
gress a program of needed action. You who must evaluate this recom- 
mendation are entitled to know how much the Department of Agri- 
culture thinks it would cost. 

Basically, there are two kinds of expenditures, recurrent and non- 
recurrent. Recurrent include such things as timber sales, adminis- 
tration and management, maintenance of recreational areas, prepara- 
tion and maintenance of management plans and soon. Nonrecurrent 
costs include such things as timber stand improvement, erosion con- 
trol, tree planting, range reseeding and so on. The total cost of the 
program Sivides i, 50-50 between the recurring and nonrecur- 
ring items. 

Costs are explained in three ways, total and annual costs, costs by 
functions, and costs in relation to revenues. 

The total gross costs of the program are estimated at $3.4 billion. 
This is about $2 billion more than national forest activities would cost 
in the next 12 years if they were to continue at the 1959 level without 
any change. 

If, on the other hand, the program costs were compared to a con- 
tinuation of recent trend in expenditures related to national forests 
rather than to a continuation of 1959 costs the step-up would be much 
less. National forests expenditures have increased very rapidly in 
the past 10 years, from $54 million in 1950 to $119 million in 1959, 
or more than double. Thus, comparing program costs with continua- 
tion of recent trends in appropriations the difference would be $1.4 
billion. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Crafts, at the 1959 level, you are indica- 
ting to the subcommittee that this necessary work is not being done. 

Mr, Crarrs. We are indicating that it is not being done to the 
degree that it should be done. 

Senator Ranpoutpu. Yes, to the degree that it should be done. 

Do you say that we fail to provide the funds and the programs to 
do the necessary work? et that we in reality are shortchanging 
ourselves as a people. Are we allowing our resources to disintegrate ? 

Mr. Crarts. I would not go so far as to say that, Senator Randolph. 
I would say this, that failure to accomplish this program will mean 
that the national forests will not be able to render the service to the 
American people in the way of timber, recreation, wildlife and so on, 
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in the future, that they should render and that they reasonably will 
be expected to render in relation to the increasing numbers of people 
that we can see ahead. 

Senator Ranporru. Would you say then that a corollary might be 
drawn as if 2 man were investing in a business and after placing a 
sizable sum he had a poor plant manager and he failed to produce the 
product that he was equipped to produce? Would that be a correct 
analogy ? 

Mr: Crarts. I think that isa fair analogy. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Then the American taxpayers have an invest- 
ment in our national forests. We are failing to carry forward the 
necessary work to secure for these taxpayers the return to which they 
are entitled. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Crarts. I think that is correct if you will interpret return to be 
more than merely dollar return. In a few moments I will discuss the 
expected revenues from the sale of national forest services under this 
program and the expenditures proposed in terms of dollars will not 
exceed the expected revenues until some time after the end of the 
short-term program. We believe that by the end of the century the 
financial returns will exceed the expenditures. However, we also 
believe very firmly that there are national forest services such as water, 
recreation, and others which are not suse eptible to dollar evaluation. 
If you interpret investment to mean investment in the sense of expect- 
ing returns both dollarwise and in other ways then I would agree with 
your statement. 

Senator Ranpotrn. You are saying, Mr. Crafts, that there are divi- 
dends involved which are not strictly of a monetary nature? 

Mr. Crarrs. Very definitely so. 

Senator Ranpoirn. Good. 

Mr. Crarrs. The average annual cost of the program would be about 
$283 million per year or $164 million more than the 1959 level of $119. 
The program has been so planned that costs should increase at approxi- 
mately equals amounts for each of the first 5 years, then level off for the 
next 6 years at a minimum annual cost of $321 million and decline 
somewhat in the last year of the short-term program because of the 
completion of certain nonrecurring items. 

Assuming that the program gets underway in 1961 the increased 
costs would be $38 million annually for each of the first 5 years: An- 
other way of saying it is for each of the first 5 years the annual step-up 
in costs would be $38 million more than the preceding years. In round 
figures and in oversimplified terms it can be st: ated that the program 
would require increased costs of about $40 million for each of the 
first 5 years then leveling off at $321 million for most of the remaining 
period. 

Now, with respect to costs by function, there is in the material that 
you said is to be included in the record a tabulation which shows the 
estimated annual program costs for each of the six principal functions 
and for several subitems. It appears in Dr. McArdle’s statement. 

Construction and maintenance of forest development roads and 
trails would continue to be the most costly item with a maximum 
annual direct expenditure of Government funds during the short-term 
program of $85 million to $89 million. 

In addition to the direct Government expenditures for forest de- 
velopment roads there would continue to be a substantial portion of 
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the total road program constructed and maintained by timber pur- 

chases and financed through reductions in amounts paid by pur- 
chasers for national forest timber. This amount would aver age $51 
million during the short-term program. 

Expenditures for timber resource development and management 
would be the second largest items and those for recreation and wild- 
life habitat would be the third. 

Based on average annual costs, major items would make up the 
following percentages of the total: roads 27 percent; timber 21 per- 
cent; recreation and wildlife 12 percent; research 11 percent; fire 
protection 9, and so on. 

All of the resource development and management items together 
would be 41 percent of the total program. 

The major benefits from this program we believe to include those 
that are not measurable in monetary terms. 

But purely from the dollar standpoint it is worth noting that 
revenues from the sale of timber and other national forest products 
are expected to increase from $94 million in 1958 and an estimated 
$110 million this year to $210 million by the end of the short-term 
program and to $385 million by the end of the century. This increase 
in national forest receipts would substantially lessen the impact of the 
proposed program on the Treasury. For example, in fiscal year 1959 
expenditures will exceed receipts about $9 million. Near the end of 
the short-term program it is estimated costs might exceed annual 
revenues by $100 million. But thereafter the reverse trend becomes 
evident. Costs will gradually stabilize and even if they should reach 

$350 million annually by the year 2000 ree eipts would be in excess of 
costs by that time to the extent of about $35 million annually. 

Although the national forests were not established for the _pur- 
pose of making a profit, it is nevertherless satisfying to anticipate 
that once the program has become implemented these | properties can 
be expected to yield a net financial return in addition to their many 
nonfinancial benefits. 

That completes, Senator Randolph, our discussion of costs. I be- 
lieve that also completes what we had in mind in describing this 
program to you. We will be glad to try to answer questions if we can. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Thanks Mr. Crafts and Mr. Cliff. 

Now, you speak of certain values which are not dollar values. 
You are thinking in terms other than the so-called building of 
better youth population for the United States, is that correct? 

Mr. Crarts. In terms of these other values ? 

Senator Ranpoiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crarrs. The other values that we normally think of, Senator 
Randolph, are such things as the value of recreational use of the 
national forests, the value of the water that comes from the national 
forests, and other so-called intangible and indirect benefits. 

Senator Ranpotpn. These other values are inherent in the proposed 
legislation ; we are conscious of the direct values, also of the other 

values. Those are very important. We are thinking of the value 
of the building of a better citizenry by concentrating on what we think 
is a valuable program for the young men of our country. 

I have in my hand a column which appeared on Thursday, May 
14, 1959, in the “Spirit of Jefferson Farmers Advocate.” This is an 
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excellent newspaper published at Charles Town, W. Va. Henry W. 
Morrow, its editorial writer, is also a practicing attorney in West 
Virginia. He accompanied the sheriff, C. A. Hehle, of Jefferson 
County, to an earlier hearing before this subcommittee. When Mr. 
Hehle, a successful businessman as well as a holder of important 
public office, testified as a former enrollee of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, he spoke of the value which the program had for him in 
the years of his life encompassed by the time he spent in the CCC. 
And Mr. Morrow writes in the splendid article that— 


It is difficult to stir public interest in programs such as this. There is a 
tendency to just let things go along, but it is a dangerous and costly drift. 
The people don’t get excited about trees, but perhaps it would be appropriate 
to quote the immortal words of the poet: 

“TI think that I shall never see 
A poem as lovely as a tree; 

Poems are made by fools like me; 
But only God can make a tree.” 

When a program such as that envisaged by the Youth Conservation Corps 
Act, now before the Senate, gives us a chance to save our trees and at the same 
time save our youth it deserves public support; and this small voice is raised 
in support of it. 


Earlier in the editorial he spells out some of the values which you 
have supported from a natural resource point of view. Mr. Morrow 
indicates this added factor, which he believes exists. Let us at this 
point include the complete text to which I have made reference. 
(The editorial referred to follows :) 


[From Spirit of Jefferson Farmer's Advocate, Thursday, May 14, 1959) 
THE YoOuTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
(By Henry W. Morrow) 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, has introduced a bill in the U.S. 
Senate, which is cosponsored by our two West Virginia Senators, Senator 
Randolph and Senator Byrd, which would create a Youth Conservation Corps, 
similar in scope to the old Civilian Conservation Corps which was created in the 
early days of the New Deal. A subcommittee of the Senate, headed by Senator 
Jennings Randolph, is holding open hearings on the bill this week and I had 
the opportunity of sitting in on a portion of those hearings this week. Senator 
Randolph and asked Sheriff C. A. Hehle, of Charles Town, to appear before 
the committee and I went to Washington with him. Back in his early days 
Sheriff Hehle had been a member of the Civilian Conservation Corps and he 
readily testified to the value of the program. 

The bill, if enacted into law, would provide for a series of camps across the 
country manned by volunteer youths, unmarried and between the ages of 17 and 
23. The boys would be charged with the responsibility of conserving the millions 
of acres of forest and park lands in which the country now has so enormous an 
investment. The lads would be paid a nominal salary of $78 per month, in 
addition to board and lodging. The program would also offer training in trades 
and occupations. 

It would seem to this observer that there is considerable merit in this program. 
There are literally thousands of our young people in this age bracket who find 
time heavy on their hands, with the inevitable result that many of them end up 
in juvenile court and are frequently sent to industrial homes. As Sheriff Hehle 
pointed out in his testimony before the subcommittee of the Senate on Monday, 
right here in Jefferson County there is a young juvenile delinquent who is under 
sentence to the State industrial school for boys at Pruntytown, but that in- 
stitution is now so jammed and packed that he must wait until other lads are 
released before he can be taken in. Meanwhile, he is free to roam the streets 
with the attendant danger of more trouble. We can apparently spend millions 
for prisons and reformatories; but we are reluctant to spend in a healthy and 
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useful program of rehabilitation that would benefit society, the boys, and the 
country. 

There is another strong and cogent reason for enacting such a program into 
law. Last night, at our local junior high school, a meeting was held to make 
organizational plans on a statewide project to Keep West Virginia Green. This 
meeting and ones similar to it being held throughout the length and breadth of 
the State and Nation show an increasing consciousness in the minds of the 
general public on the necessity and economy of conservation. There are literally 
millions upon millions of acres of land in our country, and this is particularly 
true in West Virginia, which are in State parks, national parks, and forests. 
These areas cannot be properly preserved and conserved with the limited per- 
sonnel available for this purpose. And in many of these National and State 
areas precious little has been done since the death of the original Conservation 
Corps to insure that the public’s enormous investment in these areas be 
protected. Forest fires alone cost millions upon millions of dollars to the people 
annually. There is other untold loss in soil erosion, in improper water control, 
not to mention the high toll exacted by noxious insects. To adopt the idea 
that expenditures of public funds to preserve these things is unwarranted is to 
pennywise and pound foolish. 

It is difficult to stir public interest in programs such as this. There is a 
tendency to just let things go along; but it is a dangerous and costly drift. 
People don’t get excited about trees. But perhaps it would be appropriate to 
quote the immortal words of the poet: 

“IT think that I shall never see 
A poem as lovely as a tree; 
Poems are made by fools like me; 
But only God can make a tree.” 

When a program such as that envisaged by the Youth Conservation Corps 
Act, now before the Senate, give us a change to save our trees and at the same 
time save our youth it deserves public support; and this small voice is raised 
in support of it. 

Senator Ranpoten. Would you say, then, Mr. Crafts, that these are 
the values, direct and indirect, particularly in the conservation of 
our youth power, which are valuable gains in such a program? 

Mr. Crarrs. I do not think there is any question, Senator Randolph, 
that if enrollees in a program of this sort are boys who have not 
experienced outdoor work, who were raised in the city, who are un- 
dernourished, and so on, if they are that type of boys there is no 
question but they will benefit from experiences they will get in doing 
outdoor work involving resource development. 

Mr. Wotr. Mr. Crafts, I wonder if you could supply for the use 
of the committee some employment figures; how many employees do 
you have the year round ¢ 

Mr. Crarrs. We will be glad to supply that, Mr. Wolf. I think 
Mr. Cliff may be able to answer your questions right now. 

Mr. Curr. The average number of man-years employment that we 
have for the kinds of work that are included in this national forest 
program, exclusive, excludes the research that does not apply to the 
national forests and some of our other programs, such as the State 
and private forestry programs, is about 14,000 man-years. 

Mr. Worr. That includes all employees ? 

Mr. Cirrr. Yes; professional, subprofessional, clerical, and skilled 
and unskilled labor. That fluctuates seasonally as our work fluctu- 
ates. We have a high peak of employment during the so-called field 
season, generally in the summer, spring, summer and fall months. 
The peak employment goes up to about 17,000 or 18,000. 

Under our proposed program our appropriations would be in- 
creased by approximately 2.7 times. Our employment would about 
double. 
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Mr. Woxr. Of these roughly 14,000 man-years of employment, 
what is your basic year-round employment as distinct from the sea- 
sonal? Do you happen to have an approximate figure ? 

Mr. Cuirr. The approximate figure on basic year-round employ- 
ment is about 9,000 people. 

Mr. Woxr. Those are mostly professional workers ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Professional, clerical, supervisory, and a considerable 
number of aids and technicians in the subprofessional classification. 

Mr. Worr. You have a peak employment generally, then, in the 
summer months for men to work on firefighting crews, blister rust 
crews, and additional work on various other programs ¢ 

Mr. Cure. That is right. The figures that I gave you did not 
include the emergency firefighting. At times during the fire season 
we may double the employment for short “je sg when we have fire 
emergencies. The figures I have given are for the work exclusive 
of actual firefighting. 

Mr. Wor. Where do you obtain these emergency firefighters that 
you hire? 

Mr. Curr. Well, as you understand, we have a nucleus of trained 
crews in our regular firefighting organization, fireguards and trained 
fire crews to take initial action. If the situation gets beyond their 
ability to handle it, then we employ firefighters. We generally get 
them on the open labor markets in the areas close to the forests and 
even in more remote areas. 

We also are employing quite a large number of Indians where we 
have arrangements with the tribes for employment of crews that get 
considerable training before the emergency develops. 

We also call on our timber operators for the use of their men and 
equipment. They are probably our best source of firefighters, aside 
from the trained Indian crews. 

Senator RanpotreH. The Monongahela National Forest in West Vir- 
ginia is almost adjacent to the municipality of Elkins, which is my 
hometown. On occasions we have called upon the young men who 
are are students at Davis and Elkins College to assist us in the fighting 
of forest fires in the large acreages near the city itself, you e: all upon 
young men. 

Mr. Cuirrr. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator RanpoirH. They aid in that sort of emergency work. 

Mr. Wotr. The point I am coming to was, very often when you 
have a very bad fire situation and manpower has to be acquired in 
a hurry, you just go out and you may hire itinerant farm labor people 
who normally may not have a great deal of employment, if my recol- 
lection is correct, you just have to take almost who you can get in a 
real crisis? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Mr. Wolf. We first draw on our trained 
crews, and then on our tarined cooperative crews, and after that 
source of labor is exhausted if we need more we have to recruit on the 
open labor market. 

Mr. Worr. If you had a YCC would that not provide the Forest 
Service with a better corps of fire fighters who had some familiarity 
with your organization and had some training and who would be more 
effective than picking up the people on a sort of casual basis for 
short emergency where you do have a problem of they do not coos 
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exactly how to put out a fire sometimes and they may not be the 
best available workers in reality ? 

Mr. Curr. I think it would be helpful. The CCC boys that we had 
in our camps and were able to train and give special direction and 
training to proved to be above average firefighters. 

Mr. Woir. With a YCC of 150,000, if that were the strength plus 
your cooperators, plus your specially trained people that you already 
have, do you think then that you would have an excellent fire fighting 
organization which might avert some of the catasrophic losses that 
have occurred in certain fires ¢ 

Mr. Curr. It is difficult to generalize on that, Mr. Wolf. It 
would depend on the location of the camps. Most of our serious fires 
are concentrated in a relative few localities. We made an analysis a 
few years ago and found that historically our worst fires were concen- 
trated on about 35 of the national forests. That is where we had 
most of the expensive disastrous fires. If these camps were distribu- 
ted all over the country on a basis other than centering them where the 
fire emergencies were greatest they may or may not be available to 
contribute to the control of fires where these situations are the worst. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Mr. Cliff, do you have a statement of the actual 
loss, dollarwise, from fires in national forests on an annual basis ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we make those estimates currently. I did not bring 
the figures with me, Senator. I would be glad to supply them. 

Senator Ranpoien. They could be placed in the record. (See letter 
from Forest Service, June 1, 1959, in appendix, p. 531.) 

Mr. Worr. Would it be your opinion if you had 50,000, say, of the 
YCC at your disposal plus what you already have that the likeli- 
hood is very good that it would provide you w ith ample firefighting 
personnel even if they were not located precisely in relattion to these 
35 forests which are the greatest fire hazard areas? 

Mr. Curr. I think it would be helpful. I would not go so far as 
to say it would be ample because I do not know just how the program 
would be laid out. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Wolf, you are bringing out that there 
would be no necessity or at least only a partial necessity for duplica- 
tion of labor costs for the fighting of fires? 

Mr. Wotr. That is right. 

Senator Ranpouen. That you would have a reservoir of firefighters 
within the Youth Conservation Corps. 

I think that is important. 

Mr. Wor. Not only a reservoir but a well-trained reservoir which 
is most important when the fire is advancing and you cannot control 
its rate of advance, 

Mr. Curr. We have a rather strongly fixed policy that we will not 
employ young men who are under 18 years of age on hazardous work. 
We would get into trouble with the labor laws. Firefighting is hazard- 
ous work. We do use young men who are 18 and over, but if any of 
these boys in the Youth Conservation Corps should it be established, 
are under 18, we would either have to deviate from that policy or not 
use them. 

Mr. Wotr. That is a policy, not legislation ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. But there are certain employment. re- 
strictions and child labor laws that make it desirable to adhere to 
such a course. 
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Mr. Wo tr. In the summer employment that you offer you hire quite 
a number of people for road repair work, etc. What is the approxi- 
mate wage that you pay to those people who are hired for summer 
work, monthly wage? 

Mr, Curr. That varies. We pay them under the so-called wage 
board rates. It varies from a dollar an hour in the States where the 
wage rates are low to a high of about $2.91 im Alaska. The highest 
in the continental United States is $2.15, in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Worr. This is for unskilled labor? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, and the average is about 2 dollar and a half to a 
dollar and sixty cents. That is not too accurate, but just looking over 
the wage schedules in the various regions it appeared that a dollar and 
a half would be a fair average. 

Now, of course, if these men live in Government subsisted camps 
there is a deduction made for their meals. If they reside in Govern- 
ment-owned barracks there is a reduction made for their lodging, 
which would be a difference. 

Mr. Merrick. Have you got a standard rate for those deductions? 

Mr, Cuirr. The deduction for lodging in a barracks type building is 
$5 a month. The average deduction for meals is 90 cents per meal. 
That varies somewhat in different parts of the country with food costs 
and the costs of preparing the meals but the average deduction is 90 
cents per meal. 

Mr. Merrick. Do these figures bear some relation to the actual 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. They are not identical. We have some prob- 
lems, such as furnishing meals in remote areas where the food has to be 
packed in or flown in by airplane, for example, where the Government 
bears some of the meal costs. It would not be fair to require that 
the men work in a remote location and then charge them a higher 
meal cost and pay them the same rate as those w orking i in accessible 
areas. 

Mr. Merrick. It is important for us to know this because in figur- 
ing out what we want to do in this bill and attaching a price tag to 

it which Congress would appropriate money for, these cost items 
here would be very comparable to the kind of thing that we would 
envision for the YCC boys, I assume. These costs would be com- 
parable to the kind of thing that you would provide for the YCC 
boys. 

Mr. Curr. I would think that you would have to provide them 
with good, substantial comfortable quarters and with good meals, 
and young men of that age do eat heartily. The cost of meals, of 
course, varies in different parts of the country and it varies with the 
size of the crews. The cost of preparation, for example, varies with 
the size of the crews. We estimate that the average cost of subsisting 
men in 50-man crews would be about $2.50 a day for meal costs. 
Many of our crews are smaller and the costs are a little higher. That 
varies a great deal, depending on the circumstances. 

Mr. Worr. Could you supply this committee with the figures and 
information on salary costs, housing costs and the other costs that 
you experience in operating some of your typical camps, such as 
various sizes of fire camps or blister rust camps, or any other type of 


camps you have been regularly operating where you have had some 
experience ? 
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Mr. Curr. Yes, we could do that. 
Mr. Wor. I think if that were supplied for the record, probably 
the best way would be to show it on a cost per month basis. 

Mr. Currr. Are you speaking of just meal costs ? 

Mr. Wo r. No, all of the cost per man, with volume of cost of meals, 
the cost of housing, where you are furnishing it and deducting it from 
his salary, not situations where you are paying the man a wage and 
he is providing his own meals. 

Mr. Curr. We could supply a sample of those costs, yes. 

Senator RanpotpH. You would include these whether you truck 
the workers out from the camp. Sometimes I believe you do that, 
do you not? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we do. It would be a little hard to get at the 
cost of that because of the great variation in the distances. We could 
make a try at it, but as I understand Mr. Wolf’s question, he wanted 
the costs of just operating the camps. 

(This information appears in the Forest Service letter of June 1, 
1959, appendix, p. 531.) 

Senator Ranpotpu. Do you have equipment available in the way 
of housing where a certain number of Youth Conservation Corps 
enrollees could work? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir, Senator, we have a scarcity of housing and we 
are now trying to develop better housing just to house the people 
that we have on the payroll now. We do have barracks and ware- 
houses, but they are being fully occupied and used now in conducting 
the program that we are carrying forward now. There are periods 
during the year when the facilities are not used to peak capacity but 
when we have our peak season our facilities are being fully used. I 
think it would be necessary to construct additional facilities to take 
care of additional men. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Cliff, I have what I believe to be an im- 
portant question. 

In talking, while at home, with the superintendent of the Monon- 
gahela National Forest, I was told that he and his associates had a 
program ready to place in motion on that forest, work which needs 
to be done. Now, is the situation in the Monongahela National 
Forest from the standpoint of being ready to move a situation appli- 
cable to other forests? 

Mr. Curr. I think we are ready to move on almost any national 
forest that we have. We have these programs of work we have been 
developing over a number of years and almost any forest could get 
into action promptly when they got the additional funds to imple- 
ment a program. 

Maybe Mr. Crafts would like to comment further on that. 

Mr. Crarrs. I would only say, Senator Randolph, that what the 
supervisor of the Monongahela was referring to is similar to what 
we brought together on a national basis in presenting this program 
that we laid before you this morning. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes. But I was pleased when I knew from 
him that they were ready to go into action if they had the manpower 
and the programs laid out, which should be carried forward. He 
indicated, I believe, that there might be some $15 million worth of 
worthwhile projects being ¢earried forward in the national forests of 
West Virginia. 
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Mr. Worr. On that point, Senator, is it correct. that that figure 
which I believe comes out of this program that the Secretary sub- 
mitted, $15,118,000, for West Virginia for nonrecurrent work only 
represents a part of the program, that is the nonrecurrent work, 
short-term program, that there is in addition to that recurrent work 
at a figure of approximately equal amount, $1,545,000 a year, which, 
over a 12-year period would be about $18 million ? 

Mr. Crarrs. Roughly you are right, Mr. Wolf. Referring to these 
figures here and using West Virginia as a sample, the right-hand 
column of figures is the nonrecurrent work. Fifteen million dollars 
is the amount contemplated in West Virginia on the national forests 
over this 12-year period. 

Now, in the left-hand column of figures, recurrent work is on an 
annual basis, but it is the maximum annual figure that would be 
reached during that time, so you would not be entirely accurate to 
simply multiply that by the years in the program, you would be a 
little high. (See pp. 360, 361.) 

Mr. Worr. I am sorry that I multiplied that. But it would be 
substantial. 

Mr. Crarrs. That is right. 

Mr. Wo rr. So it might be as much as a $30 million program that 
the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. Crarts. It is quite likely. 

Senator Ranpotren. Mr. Crafts and Mr. Cliff, the material will be 
helpful to the record. We are sure you will provide it. 

Mr. Crarts. We will be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Wo rr. If the Forest Service has any historical information on 
the CCC program similar to that which the National Park Service 
representative on the CCC prepared for the Interior Department, 
could that be furnished or do you have such ? 

Mr. Crarrs. We have not been able to find it. I have not seen 
exactly what Park Service put into the record. It might be helpful 
to us to see it, but we have looked at our records as to what historical 
information we have and we have not found any overall summary 
report such as you refer to. 

Mr. Wor. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Spencer Smith, please. 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER SMITH, CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Smirn. The full name of our organization is the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources, Senator, and we have repre- 
sented many other organizations. In fact. we hope that we will 
go down in posterity as being one of the people who have urged this 
Youth Conservation Corps to the attention of the Nation for a num- 
ber of years now. We have had excellent leadership from yourself, 
Senator Humphrey and others and we certainly are hopeful that this 
bill after its hearings will be reported out satisfactorily within this 
Congress. If not within this one, we certainly hope soon. 

Senator Ranpoipn. Tell us about your organization. 
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Mr. Smiru. The committee is a national conservation organization. 
We were formed in 1954 and quite candidly we were formed to do a 
specific job which was lobbying for conservation programs in the 
public interest. 

The reason why we were formed was as a result of the courts’ inter- 
pretation of the Lobby Act itself. This precluded a number of old 
line conservation organizations from coming to the Congress and 
urging legislation in what they felt to be the public interest. As a 
result of that our organization was formed, our membership joined 
as individual members. Asa result we think we have some of the out- 
standing conservationists in the country, they represent all sorts of 
professional disciplines as well as occupations. 

Myself, I am an economist. This is mostly a labor of love with me, 
and on the staff of the University of Maryland we have a number of 
professional economists, professional foresters, some former assistant 
chiefs and a former Chief of the Forest Service within our group. 

We have other people who have other interests in conservation but 
they are broad and quite wide in range. 

Senator Ranvoren. What is the name of your organization ? 

Mr. Smirn. Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. 

We hope to be able to file with your committee, Senator Randolph, 
a more detailed and I suspect a more articulate statement than we will 
be able to give here this morning. I simply wanted to call the sub- 
committee’s attention to a number of the things that we have been 
excited about and that we have been interested in. 

I was interested in the Forest Service testimony not only here but 
before the Subcommittee on Forestry, Committee on Agriculture, in 
the House, which was held this week. 

Certainly the statement indicated one thing that should put to rest 
I think most of the comments and that is would here be anything for 
the Youth Conservation Corps to do. I think that the program that 
the Forest Service outlined here is indicative of the fact that there is 
more to do than even the Youth Conservation Corps in all our fondest 
dreams will be able to accomplish, not only in terms of forest lands but 
the many other areas that the Youth Conservation Corps will be 
active in. 

I think you mentioned in your editorial, and I was in the audience 
when you read it, sir, about people getting excited about trees. You 
are very correct, it is very difficult to get the public excited about trees, 
but you can get them excited pretty easily at a lack of houses. 

It is pretty tough to get them excited about water resources until 
we do not have any water resources, and there are brownouts for 
people who water their yards and cannot get as much water as they 
want. Then they get very excited. 

Another thing it seems to me that the juvenile delinquency problem, 
one of the problems that we have here, is education. You cannot per- 
haps get people excited enough to urge their own taxes be raised for 
educational purposes and this is a very important educative device, you 
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perhaps do not get them excited until we have gang wars and zip guns 
and a few otherthings. Then people get excited. 

Certainly, it is pretty difficult to treat some of the symptoms rather 
than treating the cause. 

We think this measure is a very important one. It treats two basic 
causes. It treats one of the serious causes, depletion of national re- 
sources, also one dealing with human resources. It is seldom that we 
can have a measure come before the Congress that is so unique and so 
specific as to treat two of the most significant public ills as far as we are 
concerned. 

We do know that recreation has been a problem, that this commit- 
tee has received testimony both from the Forest Service and from the 
National Park Service indicating the tremendous burgeoning of our 
population. 

Some years ago when we were urging the Congress to appropriate 
additional money to the Forest Service budget in order that these rec- 
reational facilities be extended, and at that time it came out that some 
of these facilities had been built by the CCC, comfort stations and/or 
facilities with which our National Forests were not equipped, to handle 
the kind of increased recreation uses, went clear back to that time. 

We do not know exactly what the reason for it is. We do know that 
national resources and their development as well as some human re- 
sources have not had the growth that we have expected, for example, 
in the private sector of our economy. Part of this has been the atti- 
tude, part of it has been based upon need. 

We postponed our refurbishment of the national resources with the 
coming of World War II. During World War II these were things 
that could be postponed. 

But at the end of World War II everyone girded their loins for 
the depreciation which they were sure would come. It did not, and 
we were worried about inflation, so we postponed it further. 

Along came Korea about the time we were to get untracked in some 
of these other areas in the public sector. We postponed it further. 

I think the citizens committee is most anxious to go on record 
before this committee this morning to suggest that the refurnishing 
and rehabilitation of natural resources, if they are going to under- 
gird the growth of this economy, as well as human resources, are going 
to have to take a position of a greater prominence than just counter- 
cyclical devices. They are going to have to be put on a sustaining 
basis and they are going to have to be considered day in and day 
out. It is interesting enough to note that it is not only in just 
natural and human resources but education, which this committee is 
not predominantly concerned with, but it is something similar to the 
nature we are discussing. 

I think this postponed need has come about as a result of some peo- 
ple thinking that if a dollar is spent in the public sector that some- 
how this is wasteful, that it is perfectly incorrect to spend money on 
the reestablishment and the further development of natural resources 
but somehow extra chrome on automobiles and hulahoops are perfectly 
all right. 

We feel there has been inefficient exploration, as well as development 
of our resources in the private sector just as there can in the public. 
We think the public sector has certainly been worsened by it. 
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We shan’t go into detail and be repetitive in a sense of material 
that has come before this committee previously. We do want to 
emphasize that we have not been in any program since our inception 
that has excited as many people throughout the country as this pro- 
gram has. I know that we are not getting a good press in the sense 
that this is « ‘oming to the attention of millions of people at the present 
time. 

I know that expenditure for a youth conservation program perhaps 
flies in the face of what some people are most concerned about, that 
of inflation. I know that perhaps some folks have said that this is 
not timely because the problem is inflation. I suggest that inflation, 
after all, is a relationship of money to goods. You can have in- 
flation by having too few goods just as you can by having too much 
money. I suggest that we concentrate on the former. The fact we 
do have too few goods is one of the things feeding inflation. Of 
course, you can’t produce them when you have people unemployed, 
whether the figure is 3 million, 4 million, or 5 million. 

Certainly I can’t help but be impressed with what we do know about 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and what it did. I think that the 
evidence is here that we are not going to create a Youth Conservation 
Corps nor does the legislation envision this, that it be identical with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. The needs are different and perhaps 
the construction will be somewhat different. But however it is done, 
it should be done for the reasons which we hope we have impressed 
upon the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that you have a busy day of hearings. If 
we may file a more complete, a more extensive statement for the record, 
we are at the Chair’s disposal at the present time. 

Senator Ranpoten. You indicated, Mr. Smith, that to a degree you 
are a lobbying organization. 

Mr. Smirn. Weare indeed. 

Senator Ranpotpx. And you would feel that it was proper for the 
membership of your organization, membership which is composed of 
people who have some background and authority on matters such as 
we are considering 

Mr. Smiru. Right, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru. That this organization and the people within 
it properly approach the Members of the Congress of the United 
States by fiat 

Mr. Smirn. Right. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Present to the Members the reason for such 
legislation. 

Mr. Smiru. Absolutely. Right. We have done this according to 
the particular dates and laws. We hope that we are an educational 
organization but we are not pushing it quite so far as some other 
organizations have pushed it. We have said that we will comply with 
the rules of the Congress to file our lobbying reports quarterly and 
that includes a complete financial report. 

We feel that this is necessary and that someone ought to be in a 
position to lobby for the public interest as well as for respective private 
interest. 

Senator Ranpo.tpw. Mr. Smith, reserve unto yourself and your 
organization the right to file any supplemental information you be- 
lieve would be helpful. 
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Mr. Smrru. Thank you very much. 
Senator Ranpotrn. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. H. Rex Lee, please, we are very glad to have you, Mr. Lee. 


STATEMENT OF H. REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ler. Thank you, Senator Randolph. I appreciate being in- 
vited here. 

My name is H. Rex Lee. I am Associate Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I would like to say that Commissioner Emmons and Assistant Com- 
missioner Utz, who is in charge of natural resources, regret that they 
are unable to be here. Both of them were out of the city, had previ- 
ous engagements, and were unable to realine their schedule on short 
notice. We do appreciate having an opportunity, though, to appear 
before your committee. 

I was asked, when I talked with your committee staff, to stress 
particularly the effect that this measure would have on Indian youth. 
Actually, there are two aspects of this program that would affect 
our Indian reservations. The effect that it would have on Indian 
youth, and also the effect that the additional conservation measures 
would have on Indian resources. I shall try and touch briefly on 
both of these aspects. 

First, in terms of the effect on Indian youth, there is no doubt 
but what we have many Indian youths in this age bracket that are 
either unemployed or underemployed. A measure of this kind, of 
course, would provide gainful employment for a brief period of time 
for those youth. 

One of our big problems on Indian reservations is simply that our 
population has grown and outreached the resources that are avail- 
able on reservations. On some reservations we have four and five 
times as many people as the resources can actually support. There- 
fore, we do have a terrific problem of unemployment in some areas. 

To combat that we have tried to stress better education, relocation 
opportunities off Indian reservations, vocational training, and also 
some inducement to industry to come nearer reservations. 

Senator Ranpoten. You will provide for the record the total num- 
ber of our Indians who are living on the reservations? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, I will be glad to give that figure. There are approxi- 
mately 325,000 Indians for whom we have some trust responsibility 
who are living on or near Indian reservations. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Would you indicate the number in the cate- 
gory of persons needing employment other than what you may be 
able to provide? 

Mr. Ler. I cannot give you an exact figure on that. It varies a 
great deal from reservation to reservation. Our best estimates are 
that we would have approximately 30,000 to 35,000 Indian youths 
who would fall within the age category set up by this measure. 

Now, in order to attack this employment problem we, of course, 
have tried to train Indian youth to use the resources that they have. 
We have vocational training in our schools and many of them have 
gone into ranching, timbering enterprises, and so forth on the reser- 
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vations. We have a very large number of Indian people who are 
working for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We have over 5,000 Indian 
employees in the organization. Many of those people are engaged 
in conservation work, as conservation aids, irrigation aids, forestry 
aids, soil conservation aids, and so on. -Many of them are holding 
technician’s jobs. So we do have a substantial number that are actu- 
ally employed in conservation work on Indian reservations. 

Mr. Merrick. Could I ask you a question ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Certainly. 

Mr. Merrick. We had figures presented to the committee on the 
sudden increases in the numbers of persons in this age bracket that 
we are dealing with in this bill, this was apparently as a result of a 
bumper crop of babies at the end of the war. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. Is a similar phenomenon existing in the Indian 
population ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes. I would say we have a sudden rise in numbers of 
youths in those age brackets. ‘ 

Mr. Merrick. You talked about 35,000 Indian youths in there now. 
Have you any figures on what the number might be, say, in 5 years! 

Mr. Ler. No. The best indication of that that I can give you is that 
we have approximately 140,000 Indian youths of se hool age. 

Mr. Merrick. Can you supply to the committee information and 
for the record some estimate of the number of Indians you expect 
over the next 10 or 15 years in this age bracket ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, I will be glad to give you an estimate on that. You 
understand it will be strictly an estimate because we do not have 
exact figures by age groups. 

Mr. Merrick. Certainly. 

Mr. Lev. I wanted to touch just briefly on two programs that have 
a bearing on this question. Because of the very large surplus of 
population on Indian reservations we have been trying to stress 
within the past few years a vocational training program that would 
train these people in all types of mechanical trades, and as aids of 

varjous types. That program is just underway, has had a modest 
beginning. We have approximately 900 Indian youth in that pro- 
gram at the present time. We think it has great promise, while we 
do not have measurable results from these first students that have 
gone in, we believe that they are doing very well and that this proba- 
bly offers one of the best solutions to our concentration of Indian 
youth on Indian reservations. 

Mr. Merrick. Who is handling that training program ? 

Mr. Ler. That is handled by various schools, through contract, 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Whenever we have Indian youth 
that we consider eligible for this type of training we discuss with 
them the type of training they would like and the area in which they 
would like that training, and then we try to enter into a contract with 
a recognized vocational school in the area. So we have contracts 
with existing organizations to provide that training. In that manner, 
it gives a wide variety of opportunities for Indian youth. That is, 
they do not have to concentrate their efforts in certain geographical 
“areas or in certain institutions. We think that it has gre: at promise. 

Mr. Merrick. Is this vocational training on-the-job type of train- 
ing or is it after hour? 
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Mr. Lee. It is both. We have full-time training where they go to 
school full time. We pay all of the expenses of going to school. We 
have also an on-the-job type of training where we have entered into: 
on-the-job contracts with certain industries to train Indians, 

Now, in terms of providing permanent opportunities for Indian 
youth, we think this type of training is superior to the Conservation 
Corps type of training. While the Conservation Corps type of train- 
ing no doubt will give youth a good 1-year’s training, or short-term 
training, we do not think that it will provide the youth with the kind 
of experience and training necessary to continue on after the train- 
ing is over. We feel that the vocational type of training would 
probably provide many of the Indian youths a better opportunity for 
future advancement than this type of training. 

Mr. Merrick. May | interrupt you? You are comparing your type 
of training and vocational traiing to the CCC type of training. I 
just wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Merrick. What interests me is to know what you have in mind 
when you say Conservation Corps type of training, how would these 
be different in your estimate ¢ 

Mr. Lev. Well, I am basing this strictly on the type of training that 
was received by the youth in the previous CCC training period. 

Mr. Murrick. I see. 

Mr. Lex. While I do not want to discount in any way the type of 
training here proposed, we feel this other type of training is a more 
concentrated type of training, the type of training that will more easily 
put them in a position of getting a job anvwhere, even away from the 
reservation if they wish, after the training is completed. In terms 
of training for jobs on the reservation, as I say, we do have vocational 
training in our schools. Many Indian youngsters are going through 
the normal training courses for jobs on reservations. 

As conservation work is increased, of course, there would becorae 
more permanent jobs available for these people in conservation work, 
and that way there would be an increase in opportunities for Indian 
youth. 

Mr. Merrick. Do you see any barrier which would prevent combin- 
ing the CCC type of work with the type of training that you are now 
providing ? 

Mr. Ler. None whatsoever, in case there were provision for it in 
the program. 

Mr. Merrick. What kind of provision? How do you think it would 
be done differently? Iam aie asking you for a specific description. 
I do not mean to go into several hours of it. But what in general would 
be the changes necessary in order for this bill to provide the type of 
training you are talking about ? 

Mr. Ler. Well, I think this bill is broad enough in its present form, 
so that probably you can provide any type of training that you 
wanted to. 

Mr. Merrick. Right. 

Mr. Ler. Again I am stating from past experience the type of train- 
ing that you had in the old CCC operation. Most of the training was 


in relation to land resources and the in-place training. There is no. 


question in my mind but what you could adapt this program to any 
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type of training that you wanted to. In that sense it would provide 
this type of training ‘ about which I am talking. 

Senator Ranvoieu. Mr. Lee, would you say this type of training in 
the Youth Conservation Corps might be the means by which we would 
reawaken in the American people as a whole, including our Indian 
population, the need for a building of our resources in the programs 
that you heard explained from the Forest Service and Interior? Do 
you think that this program, if it were placed in motion, might be an 
impetus to the programs that you are thinking about in the more ortho- 
dox methods of effort ( 

Mr. Ler. Senator, in terms of drawing participants from every geo- 
graphical area in the United States, and bringing lots of youth into 
this type of work that would never otherwise have had an opportunity 
to even see this type of work, certainly that would create an awareness 
of conservation problems. That is, when you start bringing youth 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and so on, out into some of the 
forest and range areas, certainly they would become aware of these 
problems and they would ec: wry back to their localities an awareness 
of what they have seen. In that sense I would say that it would have 
a very real value in educating the American public and in furthering 
the conservation attitude. 

Senator Ranpoipn. The Forest Service within Agriculture and the 
Park Service within Interior, are agencies possessing long-range needs 
and they are ready to move on those needs if they can have the funds 
provided. 

My. Ler. Yes. 

Senator Ranvourn. In the work that you are particularly familiar 
with, in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has such a long-range program 
been set _. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; we have long-range programs that we are carry- 
ing out. We manage both our r angelands and our forest lands on sus- 
tained-yield basis. We have lots of conservation work that we do 
at the present time. We have long-range plans for that work. We 
think that the Indian lands are being managed in keeping with the 
best principles of conservation. Certainly you can always increase 
the amount of work that you do in that field. I think it is simply a 
matter of whether or not you can afford to put additional emphasis on 
that type of work. We can always speed up our operations. We can 
build more stock watering ponds, we can build more drift fences on 
rangeland. We can plant. more trees. We can thin more young trees 
out, and do things of that kind. As I say, we think we have a good 
conservation program at the present time. 

But I would have to admit we can always accelerate it, or add to it. 

Senator Ranpotrx. You not only admit that, you would welcome it, 
would you not? 

Mr. Ler. Well, I think anyone that is interested in conservation 
would welcome anything that would accelerate the rate of progress. 
It is, again, I think, a matter of whether you can afford to put em- 
phasis here, as opposed to somewhere else. 

I might say this, and I feel it very keenly. I think in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the past decades we have actually placed too much 
emphasis on the conservation of the resources, and not enough em- 
phasis on the education and training of the Indian himself. I feel that 
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more emphasis should be placed on the training of Indian youth. We 
have a training program that we started a couple of years ago. It is 
still in the modest stages. But we are increasing it as we can finance 
vocational training. We have intensified our program of trying to 
put more high school children into colleges, institutions of higher 
learning, and we feel that those types of programs will pay off in the 
long run. We think that that is the direction in which we should 
be moving. At the same time we are developing the resources to the 
fullest extent possible. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Lee, if you feel that there is additional 
information that you would want to include as a part of your state 
ment, the subcommittee will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you very much, Senator, I appreciate that offer. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you. 


Mr. Ear] J. Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF EARL J. THOMAS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. It is a pleasure, Senator Randolph, to appear before 
this committee today. 

My name is Earl J. Thomas. I am Associate Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

I wish at this time to express the regret of Director Woozley in 
not being able to appear before the committee this morning inasmuch 
as on receipt of the telegram he had already scheduled a trip with 
the group in Miles City, Mont., and he left the city this morning to 
keep that engagement. 

I am informed that the committee has received the Department’s 
official position on the bill and my remarks will be referred directly 
to the functions of the Bureau as it relates to its five major functions. 

If I may I would like to just take for a moment and explain some 
of the functions in the area of responsibility that the Bureau of Land 
Management actually operates. It is responsible for some 475 million 
acres of federally owned land, about 299 million of this is in the new 
State of Alaska, of which some 103 million acres will be transferred 
to the State ownership during the next 25 years. This land was a 
grant provided by the Congress to the new State of Alaska. There 
are no public lands in Hawaii. 

We have five major functions within the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. We speak of them broadly as program functions. They fall 
within the e:tegory of cadastral survey, lands, minerals, forestry, and 
range management. From these functions you can see that their 
relationship adheres to a balanced type of program within the Bureau. 
We feel that we have in a sense achieved this balance because, for 
example, the cadastral survey has some of its ordinances in the begin- 
ning of our country or 1785 is the foundation of our Federal land 
description system. The Bureau cadastral engineers survey these 
public lands to lay them out on a familiar rec tangular checkerboard 
pattern and they are basic to all the management functions that we 
have within the Bureau. 

In years past the public land surveys were made on foot after many 
arduous miles of walking and chaining distances. Today we use 
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modern techniques and transportation such as helicopters and we use 
aerial photographic and other techniques. 

We have within the Bureau also a lands and minerals functions, 
two functions. The personnel employed within these functions are 
skilled engineers and land appraisers. They also have clerical and 
land adjudicators and/or land law examiners which actually adjudi- 
cate the processing of applications in the Bureau. 

We have, of course, the responsibility for the leasing of this acreage 
under the provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act. We also admin- 
ister the mining law and in the areas of forestry and range we ad- 
minister the range under the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The Bureau of Land Management is carrying out an active range 
management and rehabilitation program. I would like to say that 
this range and rehabilitation program is a cooperative effort pri- 
marily with the users themselves, the farmers within the area and 
within that category we do have such other features as brush eradi- 
cation, drift fences, stock ponds, and general seeding of the ranges 
in combating of Halogeton and other infectious weeds. This ait AY 
very quick and very general coverage of our functions. And I mea 
if there are any further pointed questions pertaining to our organi- 
zation, What we call program responsibilities, I would be most happy 
to furnish them to you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Mr. Merrick. 

Mr. Merrick. Both the Forest Service and the National Park 
Service have pretty clearly delineated programs for the future work 
such as Mission 66 or this printed document that the Agriculture 
Department. provided us with. Has your Bureau got similar kinds 
of long-range programs available for the committee's inspection and 
inclusion in the record ? 

Mr. Thomas. Well, sir, we have programs not identified as such or 
not, as you may say, packaged, as they were previously submitted to 
you. We do have our soil and moisture program whic +h is predicated 
on a 20-year cycle. Our normal programing functions, which we pre- 
sent through the normal budgetary proce eedings i is based on a 3-year 
cycle. We do have that information which we have just recently 
presented which is available; yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. Both the long-range and the short-range are recently 
presented to whom ¢ 

Mr. THomas. No, sir; we have the 20-year program for soil and 
moisture. The short-range program, of course, is what we recently 
presented to the Senate Appropri: itions Committee. 

Mr. Merrick. The Senate Appropriations Committee ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. Very well. How about the long-range, 20-year pro- 
gram? Is that available for reference and we may look at them ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; in general terms it is available. We are in 
the process now after 5 years of bringing it up to its present current 
price estimates and reviewing it in that manner. My information is 
that that will not be received and assembled from the field for a 
period of approximately a month or 6 weeks. 

Mr. Merrick. I see. Your Bureau had its own particular form of 


experience with the old CCC. It participated in some of the 
programs. 
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Mr. THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. Have you any guess at all as to how much dollar-per- 
dollar work return you got from the old CCC compared to your 
normal employment arrangements ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; I have no information on that. The reports 
available in the Bureau were not located in time to furnish that infor- 
mation. We will search them out and make them available if we can 
locate them, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. That will be very helpful. 

Perhaps you can answer me another question. To what extent does 
your work lend itself to the type of unskilled, relatively unskilled 
work which you would get from a new CCC group of people? 

Mr. Tuomas. The only two of the five major functions that I men- 
tioned to which it could be adaptable would be within the areas of 

range and forestry and particularly within our range rehabilitation 
area. The forestry areas are limited to those areas excluded from 
the national forests and it would be minor in comparison —, from 
the program previously submitted by the Forest Service 

Mr. Merrick. How many employees do you now have on your pay- 
roll? Either full time, or perhaps I ought to put it this way: How 
many man-days per year are you now utilizing of this relatively 
unskilled type of help? 

Mr. Tuomas. I would have to furnish that to get it exact but in 
round figures it is somewhere in the neighborhood of 3,000 per year. 

Mr. Merrick. Per year? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. And you would have uses simply on the stepped-up 
basis for additional people such as might be furnished by a CC 
program. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct, provided, of course, such arrange- 
ments were made with the users themselves on this cooperative type 
of work that we have under the Taylor Grazing Act. And on that 
basis that could implement the work that the users themselves are now 
doing. As a matter of practice, the labor is usually performed by 
the farmers or the users themselves with the Government supplying 
materials for fencing catch basins and so forth. That is a general 
rule of thumb. There would be specific other ways. It w ould re- 
quire a modification of the type of arrangement with the users which 
would require other modifications to implement such a program. 

Senator Ranpotrn. If you have any information that you feel 
that you want to file with us, we will be very glad to have it. We real- 
ize that from time to time witnesses do think of those matters which 
should be brought to the attention of the subcommittee in consider- 
ing a proposal of this type. We are grateful, Mr. Thomas, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very kindly. I appreciate it very much. 

Senator Ranpoien. We will resume the hearings at 2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senator Randolph (presiding). 
Senator Ranpotex. The subcommittee will be in order. 
Mr. Floyd B. Damron, please come to the witness stand. 
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STATEMENT OF FLOYD B. DAMRON 


Senator Ranpo.tew. You live in Washington, D.C. ? 

Mr. Damron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoteyw. Mr. Damron, you were in the CCC program; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Damron. Two years. 

Senator Ranpotren. In West Virginia? 

Mr. Damron. That is right, in the Monongahela National Forest. 

Senator Ranpotrw. You have heard that forest mentioned today 
in testimony ¢ 

Mr. Damron. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpo. How old were you when you went in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps ? 

Mr. Damron. I was supposed to be 17, but I had to slip my age up 
a couple of months. 

Senator Ranpoten. You were approaching 17? 

Mr. Damron. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpen. Off the record. 

Would you give the subcommittee the feeling that you have about 
the Civilian Conservation Corps program in which you were an 
enrollee, and the value you feel that it was to you ? 

Mr. Damron. Well, I would like to give the human and personal 
relations angle of it. 

I came from Mingo County, which as you know is a relatively 
backward area, sometimes relatively violent, sometimes called bloody 
Mingo County. And there was not much for a high school graduate 
or anyone else to do. 

I had looked forward to joining the CCC, having seen my uncle 
and some older boys who had gone, and it had done so much for them, 
put weight on them, gave them a job, and kept them out of trouble 
and gave them a grip on life and I had been looking forward to that 
for several years, so as soon as I graduated—I lived with my grand- 
tather 

Senator Ranpoteu. Graduated from high school ? 

Mr. Damron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranvotpx. In Williamson ? 

Mr. Damron. Lenore, small high school. 

Senator Ranpotren. Yes? 

Mr. Damron. I got in touch with the investigator of the welfare 
department and he got me into a camp in October 1939, and I was 
assigned to Camp Anthony in Greenbrier County in West Virginia, 
right outside of White Sulphur Springs. 

During my 2 years I was in that camp and Camp Black Mountain 
in Pocahontas County, outside of the city of Marlinton 

Senator Ranpotrn. You were in several camps in West. Virginia, is 
that true? 

Mr. Damron. Twocamps. 

Senator Ranpotrn. In Greenbrier and in Pocahontas Counties. 

Mr. Damron. That is right. 

Senator Ranpoten. You were a native of Mingo? 

Mr. Damron. That is right. 

Senator Ranpoten. You speak about the unemployment in the de- 
pression days or even the later days when the depression was not felt 
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quite as deeply, from 1939. Was there unemployment in Mingo 
County ¢ 

Mr. Damron. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotru. That has been accentuated. We have approxi- 
mately 25 percent of our potential labor force in Mingo County un- 
employed today, and it is due in large degree to the mechanization 
of the coal mines. A real problem exists in counties like Mingo and 
McDowell and Logan and Raleigh and Fayette and other sec tions in 
southern and southwest West Virginia. 

You feel that the program was of benefit to you personally ? 

Mr. Damron. Unquestionably. I think it was the greatest program 
that President Roosevelt initiated. I don’t know what I would have 
done without it. 

Being brutally frank, my end of the county was the end noted for a 
lot of moonshine making and a lot of boys got involved in that, there 
was no other way to make money and I suppose it is possible I might 
have too, if I had not had a place to go where I could earn money, 
work, a place to eat and sleep, put me in mental and physical condition 
to serve inthe Armed Forces for 4 years after that. 

So I think it benefited me and my country, too. 

Senator Ranpoirn. Are you living in Washington now, Floyd? 

Mr. Damron. Yes, sir. I am trying to write a book on the CCC 
called, “I Was a Peavie.” 

Peavie is a nickname of the CCC boys, and I hope to have the book 
finished this year some time. 

Senator Ranpotru. Perhaps you will complete it in time for the 
Members of the Congress to read it prior to voting on this legislation, 
or what. we hope will be a vote on it. If you are going to have it 
published perhaps in the fall we will hope to have taken action, af- 
firmatively, prior to that time. 

You are going to write this book in what vein? Is it just a story 
of what happened to you personally or are you going to try to evalu- 
ate the CCC in its broadest terms? 

Mr. Damron. It is a first person story—*I Was a Peavie.” I am 
taking myself through 2 years as a CCC, starting as a youngster, 
how I became aware of it, what I left behind, first week in camp, 
on the job training, exploring the town, maybe a chapter on the na- 
tional forests, a chapter on the national parks. 

1 am trying to keep it from being a textbook. There have been 
several books written. Of course, they never really caught fire and 
if I can do what the others haven’t done I hope I will do my part in 
creating interest in the corps again. 

Senator Ranporru. | call attention to a book in my library, “The 
Administration of the Civilian Conservation Corps,” by Charles 
Price Harper. That was written in 1935. Have you read this book ? 

Mr. Damron. From cover to cover. 

Senator Ranpoten. What is your evaluation of its contents? 

Mr. Damron. I thought it was very good. He was very objective. 
I thought it was a very fine book. There are a couple of other books 
that have a lot of insight tome into the CCC. 

Senator Ranpotew. What are those books? 

Mr. Damron. “Youth in the CCC,” by Holland—Kenneth Holland, 
and Frank Ernest Hill. They were very accomplished writers and 
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Holland was a former corps area educational adviser. The first area, 
I believe. 

Senator Ranpoten. Did you know him, or either one of them ¢ 

Mr. Damron. No. I have studied the book very thoroughly. He 
was connected with the American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
ean Council of Education and I think the people that framed this 
bill and the people that administer the program will benefit if they 
studied the very objective survey they made of the CCC. I think 
it lasted for 5 years. 

Mr. Merrick. When was that published, do you know? 

Mr. Damron. 1942. 

Mr. Merrick. Do you know the publisher ¢ 

Mr. Damron. I think I have it here; the American Council of 
Edueation published the book. They are here in Washington. I 
think you can get a copy. There is one copy in the central library 
and there is a copy in Archives and a copy in the Congressional 
Library. 

Mr. Merrick. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Damron. I am a disabled veteran of World War II is where 
my income comes from and I have done some writing on a novel 
which I laid aside to do work on this almost 3 vearsago. Iam trying 
to become a writer. 

Mr. Merrick. It just happens that because of your experience with 
the CCC and the desire to become a writer that you put the two to- 
gether and end up this way. Have you had any academic training 
in this area, the CCC type of thing? Have you done any work in 
forestry or had any academic training in this area ¢ 

Mr. Damron. All the work in forestry I did was while I was actu- 
ally ina CCC camp. 

Mr. Merrick. How many years did you find most of the people that 
you knew in the CCC went? They had 6-month periods of enroll- 
ment. Did most of the fellows that you knew stay in there for a 


a 


whole 2 years, which was the maximum permitted, or did they tend to 
drop out ¢ 

Mr. Damron. The average CCC enrollee stayed from 9 months to 
a year. 

Mr. Merrick. That is the figure. Do you know why only 9 months 
to 2 year? Do you remember from your experience what was your 
impression of why they left sooner than the 2 years which they could 
have run? 

Mr. Damron. As you know, the war was approaching, the picture 
was changing somewhat. Some of them were able to get jobs. That 
accounted for some of it. Some of it was due to the loss of morale 
because the best officers were being trained otf for the military and 
it had an effect on the boys. I think they would have stayed much 
longer if conditions had been otherwise. Then, the method of select- 
ing fellows for camp wasn’t the best. 

Mr. Merrick. You mean the officers who were in charge of the 
camps? 

Mr. Damron. Yes; they were being constantly changed and newer 
officers and inexperienced men being in charge. 

Mr. Merrick. Of course, this bill here that we are thinking about 
would not include the War Department to be in charge of the camp 
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programs. We have not really thought it out, quite what we want to 
do, but it would not include the War Department. Conceivably, we 
were saying this morning, perhaps you were here, that the depart- 
ment, for instance, like the Park Service or Forest Service, on whose 
property the job was being performed, would be in charge of the 
camp as well as the work and this would eliminate the problem 
that you are talking about, about rapidly changing personnel, dif- 
ferent from the supervision over the actual work. 

Mr. Damron. Well I noted that when the testimony came up and 
I am wondering if it is entirely wise to lose control of these boys, 
give them over entirely to one agency like that. I am wondering if 
the director should not retain a certain amount of authority or con- 
trol over them. 

Mr. Merrick. Our thought was the director would issue regulations 
governing standards of habitation, food, educational opportunity, and 
so on. Why do you find this wrong? What do you find wrong with 
it? You are talking as though you thought it unfortunate. What do 
you find wrong with it, what would be the matter with it? 

Mr. Damron. I think the corps should—the chief purpose to be 
serve is to train the youngsters in a work-centered program. I have 
studied the American Youth Commission’s recommendations and I 
think their studies were very objective and they were very fair and 
they were very factual and that is the attitude they take. They set 
up 10 control camps in the V Corps area. 

Mr. Merrick. Which is where ! 

Mr. Damron. The V Corps area. With headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio, includes four States, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and West Vir- 
ginia. The American Youth Commission studied the participation 
of the Army and technical services, weak points, strong points, what 
boys benefited most from camp training, what boys didn’t. I think 
if we use these studies they made we would set up a much more effec- 
tive training program. 

Mr. Merrick. The study is in print? 

Mr. Damron. Yes, in the book I just mentioned. 

Mr. Merrick. In the book by Holland and Hill ? 

Mr. Damron. Yes. There is also another good book, “The School 
in the Camps,” by Hill himself. That is available in the central li- 
brary and Archives. 

Mr. Merrick. Why do you think a camp supervisor or director, 
with a camp assistant under him, could not just as well run such a 
camp as the kind of thing it used to be? 

Mr. Damron. I don’t believe that he would give the varied training 
and expose them to the different types of learning that it would if you 
had a director of education on the advisory council of the “directors 
of the corps. 

Mr. Merrick. Let me fill out the gaps here, suppose in addition we 
will say a Forest Service director of the camp with an assistant who 
is in charge of the camp area, in charge of the cooking, in charge of 
the food procurement, in charge of cleanliness, he might also be in 
charge with help from the directors of the overall program, the YCC, 
he could also supply some sort of educational material; there has been 
a lot done in this area, you know by way of movies, and you could 
utilize local school areas, vocational teaching in evening hours or on 
Saturdays, why would not all this work ? 
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Mr. Damron. Well, there are two comments I would like to make 
on your statement: (1) An educational program has to be tailored 
especially for the camp, as you will see if you read the two books by 
Holland and Hill, who made the study. For many youngsters in 
camp—it is very difficult to get them inside the schoolroom. They are 
through with school. And the educational advisers offered a different 
approach. They were on trial themselves and not the youngsters, 
which is entirely different from our high schools and many of our 
colleges. The educational advisers had ‘to have w ays of stimulating 
and motivating boys who had been retarded, had not gone on the 
average above the eighth grade, who had taken 10 or 11 years to get 
that far, many of them from broken homes—and to put these young- 
sters back into the same kind of school where they had been before just 
wouldn’t work out, according to Holland and Hill, and from my 
own personal observation. 

Mr. Merrick. But this would not be learning academic work, I do 
not think, but would be learning a trade—building and construction 
trade, mechanic, auto mechanic, diesel mechanic, various kinds of 
machinery operation, heavy machinery that would be used out in the 
woods. 

Mr. Damron. Well, do you think that is enough? You need the 
academic, too, for the youngsters who want it and will study that. 

(2) T he military had a store of experience in supply, administra- 
tion, finance, health, housing, food, and so forth, that the technical 
services need as a training area for young officers in these fields. 

Senator Ranvotpx. Do you have any comment on the quasi-military 
features of the Civilian Conservation Corps in the period in w hich 
you were in ? 

Mr. Damron. Yes, I have. I have very definite opinions on that. 
From my own exper ience in camp and from the studies I made in the 
2 or 3 years that I have been studying this, it was my feeling that 
dual control of the camps wasn’t the most desirable thing. Many 
people felt that either the technical service or the military should 
have been in charge and the other as an assistant. I would have no 
objection to military—a military man being used as administrator or 
assistant, or even the commanding officer of the « camp, but I do think 
dual control should not be established again in the camp. 

Mr. Merrick. You are against dual control ? 

Mr. Damron. Yes, I think you should select men entirely on the 
basis of qualifications, experience, and ability to get along with these 
young men, regardless of whether they are “from civilian life, forest 
service, or military. I think it should make no difference. 

Senator Ranpoipn. President Roosevelt in his message to the Con- 
gress spoke of the Civilian Conservation Corps and of the values which 
would flow from the program. He said, “More important, however, 
than the material gains will be the morale and spiritual value of such 
work. The overwhelming majority of unemployed Americans who are 
now walking the streets | receiving public and private relief would 
infinitely prefer to work. We can take a vast army of these unem- 
ployed out into helpful surroundings. We can eliminate to some ex- 
tent at least the threat that enforced idleness brings to spiritual and 
moral stability. It is not a panacea for the unemployment but it is 
an essential step in this emergency.” 
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Now, President Roosevelt was speaking of “In this emergency.’ 
Do you believe that now, 25 years later, there is an emergency that 
makes this program desirable? Is there a condition within the coun- 
try which you think still keeps this idea as one in which you have a 
feeling that it is worthwhile 4 

Mr. Damron. Senator Randolph, as long as there are youths wasting 
their lives and destroying themselves, I feel there is always an emer- 
gency. From the things that J. E dgar Hoover has said—he said, “li 
we don’t control this outbreak they are going to destroy us,” and I for 
one am willing to take him at his word. The crimes that these 
youngsters have committed when they could be at work—they wouldn't 
have time for these things; they would have money, they would have 
no reason to do these things. And I have strong feelings on this, 
whether to take the youngsters in who have been in trouble. 

I was quite impressed with Senator Humphrey’s approach to the 
whole thing. Iam wondering if we couldn't take any youngster who 
is capable of being trained, regardless of whether he has been in 
trouble or not. Some youngsters get caught when they do things and 
some don’t. 

I don’t think a few youngsters who have been in trouble are going 
to put a big stigma on the corps anymore than a young man who has 
been in trouble can get in the Army. I think the corps can absorb 
it. I don’t mean to make it a dumping ground. 

I think it might tax the facilities of the people doing the selection, 
the USES or whoever does the selection, but I think it is worth 
it—to give the man an examination, an evaluation if they feel that the 
corps can help train this young man and make a useful citizen out of 
him; I think we cannot afford to reject him. 

Senator Ranpotpen. I think that your statement is helpful, and if 
you find within the next few days that you wish to supplement what 
you have said, Mr. Damron, we would be appreciative of your counsel, 
You are the second enrollee to appear before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Damron. I can’t tell you how honored I am to be called as a 
witness. I did not anticipate it, otherwise I would have been better 
prepared perhaps. Anything I can do to establish the YCC, I will 
certainly be glad to help. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Mr. Damron. 

Mr. Damron. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotri. It is our privilege now to hear from Dr. Ira 


Gabrielson. 


STATEMENT OF IRA N. GABRIELSON, PRESIDENT OF WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Senator Ranpoteu. Good afternoon. Will you state the organiza- 
tion whom you represent ? 

Mr. Gaprietson. Senator Randolph. Iam Ira N. Gabrielson, presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Institute, a national nonprofit mem- 
bership organization dedicated to the i improved management and res- 
toration of America’s renewable natural resources. 

T have a statement which I will file with the subcommittee, and 1 
would like to use my time to amplify a little bit some of the points 
that I think are important. 
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Senator Ranpotru. Your statement will become a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF IRA N. GABRIELSON 


Mr. Chairman, I am Ira N, Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, a national nonprofit membership organization dedicated to the im- 
proved management and restoration of America’s renewable natural resources. 

As the Director of the Bureau of Biological Survey during the latter years of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps program it was my privilege to see at firsthand 
the amazing results that a properly directed body of men can achieve in aiding 
the public agencies entrusted with the State and Federal conservation programs. 
In 1942, just before the CCC program terminated, there were no less than 44 
of the CCC camps on the national wildlife refuges, which were under my direc- 
tion and supervision. I should like to leave to the sociologists any comments on 
the beneficial effects, both physically and mentally, on the thousands of young 
men who participated in this program and confine my observations to the view- 
point of the administrator of natural resource programs. It is sufficient to say 
in passing that many of today’s dedicated wildlife, fishery, and forestry techni- 
cians and administrators in State and Federal employ received their first true 
appreciation of the out of doors through personal contact under the CCC program. 

When I became the Director of the Bureau of Biological Survey, we had under 
our control 238 national wildlife refuges totaling more than 9,357,000 acres. Our 
staff was relatively small, and our appropriations during those prewar days were 
limited. Many of the refuges were newly acquired and were in critical need of 
development if they were to reach their full potential. In a number of cases the 
new refuges represented only posted land with a refuge manager who had am- 
bitious plans but little more to work with than his own two hands. Because 
wildlife inventories require money and manpower, the refuge manager often was 
unaware except in general terms of what the breeding stocks were on the land 
under his care. 

The CCC program changed things immensely. Firebreaks were built to 
protect the cover from fire, waterholes were constructed to provide constant 
water supplies in semi-arid areas, food and cover plantings were established, 
and impoundments made. The corps constructed needed patrol roads and 
erected fences; and picnic grounds and camping areas were developed fcr the 
visiting public. For the first time accurate inventories of the wildlife popula- 
tions of the refuges were possible through drives and nest counts. The pres- 
ence of the CCC boys was a constant deterrent to violators and trespassers. On 
the Bear River National Wildlife Refuge alone they developed more than 
3,000 acres of new waterfowl nesting grounds on the Weber River in 2 years. 

While this spectacular work was going on, equally important work was being 
done in the national parks, national forests, and their State counterparts. The 
CCC assisted the U.S. Forest Service in trapping and transplanting 1,500 deer 
on the Pisgah National Forest and assisted in the development of the Pennsyl- 
vania State game lands system of public hunting areas. It improved hundreds 
of miles of trout streams in New York State alone. In all States, its achieve- 
ment in forest fire suppression was enormous. 

Today, although the various State and Federal resource agencies are better 
staffed and better financed than at any time in history, there is none, to my 
knowledge, that could not improve its service to the public and the efficiency of 
its own operations if similar manpower were available again through the pro- 
posed Youth Conservation Corps. The agencies are in a far better position 
today to give young men in this program far more intelligent and better direction 
than was possible to give their fathers who served in the CCC. In every phase 
of natural resource and recreational resource management the need for man- 
power is urgent. S. 812 would provide this manpower and at the same time 
reacquaint our young people with the out-of-doors. All too few in the growing 
generation have a real understanding and appreciation of the spiritual and 
physical benefits of work and recreation in the outdoors. 

In my estimation, Mr. Chairman, this youth consrevation bill is as double- 
barreled as the name implies. It aims at the conservation of natural resources 
and at the conservation of youth. Either objective would be worthy in itself. 
We hope that the committee will report this bill favorably, and that it will be 
enacted. 
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Mr. Gasrietson. First, I would like to say this: 

At the time the CCC camps were first established I was in the Re- 
gional Director for the old Bureau of Biological Survey in Port- 
land, Oreg.; in 1935 I became chief of that Bureau. 

During all of that time I was very active in working with the CCC 
camps. We had at the beginning very little land and a few camps 
but I for some reason was given a hason job between the Forest 
Service and the Biological Survey where I had an opportunity to in- 
spect the work of the camps, not only on the wildlife lands but on 
many of the National Forests and State park and forest land, so that 
I had a real opportunity to see the work of this Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

I would like to stress the value of the work that they did on the pub- 
lic lands. Like all new organizations there were mistakes made 
in the beginning of the program, but once it got shaken down and 
rolling I think it performed a very valuable service. Many of the 
facilities on wildlife lands, including the new lands that were acquired 
and the Forest Service and the other lands that I was familiar with, 
many of the facilities they have now were built by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

Much of the improvement in the management of that land can be 
traced to their work, many of the water control structures on the 
waterfowl refuges, were built with CCC labor. And I could not rate 
it too highly. 

I had something to do with most of the emergency program on an 
unemployment basis during those times and I think this furnished 
more value for the amount of money that was spent than any of the 
other programs. It left s permanent mark on the public lands, both 
State and private. A lot of the facilities that are now available would 
not have been available except for the work of these young men. 

One of the big problems, I think one of the chief problems that we 
had, was this dual responsibility. Much of the difficulty in getting 
work done in many cases was due to the fact that there were two or 
three bosses in each camp. If there was friction between these people 
the boys spent too much time leaf-raking and not enough time doing 
the things that might have been possible. 

So, this present legislation that is before this committee I think 
is a vast improvement over the original legislation. I think that it 
would provide a permanent. work corps to do work that is desperately 
needed if we are to manage the public lands, really manage them in 
the public interest. 

I was impressed with enother thing. I am not a sociologist, but 
I know a lot of these boys’ first knowledge of the out-of-doors came 
from the work of these camps. 

I was in camps chaaonalel entirely of boys from Chicago or New 
York that were scared of their shadows when they got outside of 
the camp doors in the evening, became pretty good outdoorsmen 
before their period of service was up. 

One of the things that has impressed me over the years is the num- 
ber of young fellows who left these camps, made up their minds to 
study some one of the outdoor professions and have later turned up 
as trained men in fish and wildlife work or forestry or in the park 
service. 
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I frequently meet younger men now who tell me their first interest 
in the out-of-doors came from their work in the CCC Camps and that 
they got interested enough so that when they were able to go back to 
school, they took training to fit them for professional work in one of 
the outdoor fields. 

I think that is very important to the general public. As this coun- 
try becomes more urbanized it becomes more difficult for people to 
stay close to the land and this country was built on aed and on 
people’s relations with it. The further they get away from it, the 
more important I think is the opportunity to get out and actually 
do some physical work on the land to get some idea of the feel of the 
land. 

I grew up on a farm and I know I would not take anything in the 
world for the background and experience and the feeling that goes 
with some knowledge of the land and a large part of our population 
is losing that. 

I do not look upon this as an emergency thing. I think it should 
be a permanent part of the program in educating Americans to be 
better citizens. 

Incidentally, we are going to get a tremendous volume of good work 
out of them in places where it is desperately needed and where the 
Congress has shown a reluctance to make such appropriations to do 
the work directly. 

As you all know, the work on management of the National Forests 
is far behind schedule. We have a Mission 66 going on in the Na- 
tional Parks which they hope by 1966 will bring the accommodations 
and the facilities for handling people up to the demand. I doubt that 
it will. I think the demand is growing far faster than they foresaw 
at the time that program was planned. I know it is true on wildlife 
refuges. There is a tremendous amount of development work needed. 

I have not been in the Government service since 1946, but I still 
have an interest. I never go near a wildlife refuge or a National 
Forest without taking a look at what is going on and what needs to 
be done. And there 1s a vast volume of work needed to improve such 
land and provide for better management of this public property. 

I think this bill is an excellent bill, one that will combine the 
psychological need for people to know something about the land and 
have a chance to actually work with their hands on the land, a chance 
that will not come to many of them any other time in their lives. 

Senator Ranpotex. Your background and the knowledge that you 
have had over a career in private and public service gives you par- 
ticular reason to speak with vigor. The subcommittee will find, Mr. 
Gabrielson, your analysis, also your hope about this legislation, of 
very real assistance. 

You left Government service in 1946? 

Mr. Gaprretson. That is right. 

Senator RanpotpH. What were you doing then, in 1946? 

Mr. Gasrtetson. In 1946 I was Chief of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Senator Ranpotpu. You have a feeling that since that time there 
has been a lag in the work that should be done? 

Mr. Gasrretson. I am sure of it. 

Senator Ranpoteu. We feel so in our State. 
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Mr. Gasrretson. I know that is true on the national forests, too. I 
am very familiar with many of them, and I am certain that is true 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service. There has not been sufficient money 
to do the development work that is needed to make them function ef- 
ficiently. There never has been. We came closer to having the de- 
velopment money when needed during the days we had emergency 
money and at the time the CCC program was terminated we had 43 

camps on Fish and Wildlife refuges. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Are you giving full time to the organization 
that you represent ? 

Mr. Ganrmexson. Yes; I am a full-time employee of this organi- 
zation. 

Senator Ranpvoten. Do you feel that this program then should be 
made oper: ative, just as soon as possible ? 

Mr. Gaprretson. I would certainly recommend that it be made 
operable as soon as possible. I was not too much impressed with the 
bill which made it an emergency thing. I think it should be a per- 
manent thing. Make a smaller corps, but one that is permanent, one 
that could be expanded if necessary during times of unemployment, 
but there should be a permanent corps where the boys from the cities 
who have no opportunity to get out of doors can have a chance to do 
this. 

Senator Ranpoteu. You bring an important thought to the sub- 
committee that in its permanency on perhaps not as large a scale as 
even the advocates of the present legislation might desire, that there 
exists a framework that could be filled in times of emergency. The 
continuing program is appealing. Is it a part of this development 
that you feel you would want to emphasize today ? 

Mr. Gasrretson. I cert tainly would. I know this, that emergency 
programs are costly. I have had a part in, sometimes a small part, 
sometimes a more important part, in developing quite a lot of emer- 
gency programs during the 31 years I was in Government service, and 
it alw ays cost an unnecessary ‘lot of money to improvise a program 
in a hurry. If you had a program going it could be expanded with 
much less waste of money and time ‘and “effort, that: i is, 1f you had a 
good program, a good basis for organizing and expanding. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Your endorsement of this proposal, does that 
carry with it the active support of your membership ? 

Mr. Gaprrexson. It certainly does. 

Senator Ranpoten. What is that membership, numerically ? 

Mr. Gasrtetson. The membership is not very big, 700 or 800. 

Senator Ranpvotpn. All over the country ? 

Mr. Gaprretson. Yes. 

Senator RanpotreH. Persons who have background, intimate know]l- 
edge of these problems? 

Mr. Gasrreison. I would say their one common interest is a common 
interest in these problems. They come from all walks of life, and 
are mostly contributors who believe in the program we are carrying 
out. 

Senator Ranpotpen. Mr. Wolf? 

Mr. Worr. I had one question, Mr. Gabrielson : 

Based on your experience, would you have any suggestions to offer 
to this committee on the organizational structure that a YCC should 
have? As you recall, the original CCC was partly under War Depart- 
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ment direction, partly under agency direction, hiring being done 
through the States, primarily, the people were brought in. 

What thoughts would you care to offer to this committee on where 
this YCC should be placed in Government and who should have respon- 
sibility for what parts of the program ¢ 

Mr. Gaprietson. I would think that there should be a small agency 
set up. It could be put in any one of several departments—I would 
not be concerned too much with that—to centralize the administration 
and write the policies and programs. ; 

But I like this bill in putting the actual supervision and direction of 
the work in the hands of the agency administering the land on which 
the camp is located. These men are all trained men. They are all 
pretty well educated, rather broad-gage men, and while you might 
get. a bad supervisor once in a while, we got some bad ones under the 
old program, too. I would think a very small central setup to estab- 
lish policies and standards and program to police it, to see that the 
camps were maintained at suitable standards of health and sanitation 
and the other things that are necessary. 

I do not think they would have much trouble but if they had that 
kind of a setup it would not be expensive, it would not need to be big. 

Mr. Wotr. Would you be amenable to a suggestion, for example, 
that the Bureau of the Budget might allocate the camps among the 
several agencies that would be involved ? 

Mr. Gasrtetson. I would think that whoever the director was he 
should have that authority. 

Mr. Wor. You mean the director of the corps? 

Mr. Gaprevison. Yes. 


Mr. Wo r. I was thinking in lieu of the director of the corps, if 


there were something along that line conceived, would you think that 
would be an agreeable way of allocating the camps among the several 
agencies ¢ 

Mr. Gaprtetson. If the Bureau of the Budget bought the program, 
I would; but I would not think they would do very much if they had 
the general attitude the Bureau of the Budget usually has. 

Mr. Wotr. You would prefer an independent agency ? 

Mr. Gaprietson. Yes; it could be in Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare or Interior, I would not care, or Agriculture. 

Mr. Wor. Would you see any problem in housing it in Interior, or 
Agriculture, let us say, as compared with putting it in Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, or Labor ¢ 

Mr. Gasrtetson. There would probably be some scrapping. 

Mr. Wor. But there would be a better chance of resolution if it 
were in Health, Education, and Welfare or in Labor. 

Mr. Gasrtetson. Probably would. 

Mr. Merrick. A disinterested arbitrator 

Mr, Gasrtetson. That is right. 

We had plenty of scraps about who got the camps, and I was the 


fellow behind the eight ball because the other fellows already had 
them. 





Mr. Merrick. Let me ask, one of the things that worried us a little 
bit is the problem that vou might have heard me with the witness that 
just preceded you over how much training, this was a problem that 
judged on my own reading of the reports and arguments and the old 


CCC was never really resolved. I gather as the war got nearer there 
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was greater emphasis on training simply because it afforded a good 
place to train people for defense needs. 

Mr. Gasrretson. I think that was emphasized more as the training 
went on, military training, particularly. 

Mr. Merrick. How, actually, would you resolve this if you were 
given the power to decide on this? 

Mr. Gasrtetson. My observation in the camps was that the thing 
that was of the most value as far as training was concerned was train- 
ing enrollees to live with people under those conditions, how to work 
with other people. 

Mr. Merrick. Working 8 hours a day, 5 days a week with other 
people. 

Mr. Gasrretson. Working with other people and joining in recrea- 
tional programs. In many of the camps we had highly skilled men 
in one vocation or another that trained the boys that were interested. 

We had carpenters that took great delight in teaching the boys that 
had any interest in carpentry work; we had others that were inter- 
ested in other lines of work. I have seen some very beautiful mason- 
work done by those boys under the instruction of a man who was a 
master mason. We had many of those kinds of people in the camps, 
but I think the thing they all got out of it was the training in living 
and working with other people, and they were with them 24 hours a 
day. 

Mr. Merrick. It would be one thing to provide some carpentry, 
woodworking machinery, materials for developing hobby skills, that 
kind of thing, which would be done in their off hours. It would be 
another thing to provide a regular, we will say, 4 hours or 5 hours a 
week, of some such thing on a regularly planned basis, planned by 
somebody, worked out in a lot of different ways. If you were any- 
where near a locality with a high school, presumably, you could uti- 
lize some sort of vocational teaching that might have gone on in that 
high school. You could handle it by correspondence, in a lot of differ- 
ent ways, but this idea is a little different from just having something 
there that they might develop on voluntarily. Which of these « hoices 
would you make? 

Mr. Gasrretson. I would think for them to get the most. out of it, 
it should be voluntary. I noticed that a lot of these boys resented 
the programs while they were perfectly willing to go and work at 
something outside of their regular schedule if it interested them. 

Mr. Merrick. Our bill, as it was introduced, talks about some per- 
centage of time, I think it is 10 hours a week, of actual training 

Mr. Gasrretson. Instruction ? 

Mr. Merrick. Training work. This leaves only 30 hours a week 
for good hard work, and it has seemed to some of us that perhaps 
this percentage was unduly inflexible, but that the real question is 
whether or not there should be planned training or whether it should 
be on the basis that you I think tend to favor. 

Mr. Gaprrecson. I would have some reservations about a planned 
program, if you mean that all of the boys in that particular camp 
would have to take that course. 

Mr. Merrick. They might take different ones. 

Mr. Gasrreison. If you had enough courses offered so that. there 
was a wide choice, it might work out all right. But I think if you 
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had an inflexible program, a limited program, a lot of these caips 
are going to be a long ways from where there are going to be very 
many people available to help in teaching if they are going to do the 
work on the land, as we hope they will not be close to town. 

Mr. Merrick. That is especially true in the light of what we are 
thinking about, instead of the 200-man unit that the old CCC had, we 
would think if the Park Service had an installation that required 
50 men all year round, 50 men would be enough. At this point, pro- 
viding a diversified training program gets a little complicated. 

Mr. Gaprrerson. That is what I would be afraid of. If these men 
are out where they are going to do the most good, they are not always 
going to be accessible to training facilities. 

Mr. Merrick. Conceivably, with a wide degree of flexibility given 
to the planners of the program, they could effectuate a whole wide 
range of possibilities of getting credits, training credits, to be done 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Gaprietson. That would be very possible. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Gabrielson, your very affirmative approach, 
the value as you see it of a continuing program of this type, not only 
from the conservation of natural resources, but also from the assis- 
tance given to the enrollees, has impressed me. 

I have a telegram. It comes from a successful businessman in my 
hometown of Elkins, W. Va. He had hoped to testify personally, but 
is unable to do so. He was an enrollee in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, just as Mr. Damron was an enrollee. D. Edwin Fletcher says, 
after regretting that he could not be here to testify, that he hoped the 
message would be useful. 

I quote: 


I spent 1 year in the Civilian Conservation Corps. I learned how good plain 
food can taste and sound sleep can feel and how strong a humble spirit can be- 
come from clean, honest, hard work and in living under circumstances stripped 
of all the superficiality that society feels is so important. More than that, we 
were a part of a noble cause to replace what God had already given us once, 
in the forests—beauty, soil conservation, wildlife, and lumber. We came from 
all walks of life, farmers, millhands, college students, some with prison records 
and some studying for the ministry. Every man was on his own. 


American youth today needs such an experience more than they need the latest 
brand of cigarettes and stimulants daily at 10, 2, and 4 o'clock. 


America is trading her working life for dollars. I think God is asking you, 
“What are you trading America’s dollars for?” 
Sincerely, 


D. EDWIN FLETCHER. 

We have had three representations, two in person and then this 
message, from men who are today active in business and professional 
and public life, who testified as to the value of the CCC work. 
Would you reemphasize or reinforce what they have said? Do you, 
too, believe strongly that there are these values ? 

Mr. Gasrretson. I certainly do. That was part of my oif-the-cutf 
statement that they needed these values, they needed to learn some- 
thing about the out-of-doors and what it meant to be in contact with 
the land, and the things that grew on theland. I say a lot of boys that 
were undernourished, underfed, came out of some of the cities during 
the depression days, turned into big, husky, strapping fellows who 
went out and did something. 
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I suggest if you make a survey of Congress, you would find quite a 
lot of Congressmen that had something to do with the CCC, either as 
enrollees or foremen or something of that kind. 

Senator Ranpoten. We have had Representative Blatnik, who was 
an educational adviser, testify before our group. 

Mr. Garrrerson. A number of them told me that their first contact 
with the out-of-doors came with CCC camps, either as an enrollee or 
as one of the staff. 

Senator Ranpoipn. Mr. Gabrielson, your words are stimulating to 
the subcommittee and we feel will be of value in the consideration of 
these figures. 

We had in 1937 Public Law No. 163 of the 75th Congress. It was 
enacted on June 28 of that year. In the House the bill H.R. 6551 
passed on May 12, 1937. 

Mr. Gabrielson, there were 389 yeas, there were 7 nays. There were 
35 Members of the House not voting. ‘That same measure passed the 
Senate on May 20 of the same year. There were 67 yeas, there were 
2 nays, and 27 not voting. 

You have indicated that in the Congress today there are persons 
who in one form or another profited from this program, or made 
contribution to its existence. Those men now in the U.S. Senate who 
voted in 1937 for the measure are Senators Chavez, Ellender, Green, 
Hayden, Murray, Russell, Byrd of Virginia, Bridges, and O'M: ahoney. 

There are those Senators who were in the House at the time of which 
I have spoken and who are now in this body, Senators Case of South 
Dakota, Dirksen, Hill, the able chairman of our Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, Hennings, Sparkman, McClellan, and 
Randolph of West Virginia. 

So we have today in the Senate 16 Members who voted for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps Act of 1937, when they were either Mem- 
bers of the Senate or at that time Members of the House. And I think 
that it is important to also note that in the House today we have men 
who were in the House then who voted for this legislation, worked for 
it, like McCormack of Massachusetts, Martin of Massachusetts, Hal- 
leck, now the minority leader, Cannon, the chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, and I close with that valiant public leader in the 
House, Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 

I make that a part of the record at this time. Looks like we have 
a good start on it. 

Our staff is helpful in compiling this information. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gaprretson. Thank you, Senator, for the opportunity. 
Senator Ranpotrn. Is Mr. Suomela here? 

Mr. Suvomena. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Mr. Janzen, do you work together ? 

Mr. JANZEN. Yes. 
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STATEMENTS OF ARNIE J. SUOMELA, COMMISSIONER, U.S. FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; AND 
DANIEL H. JANZEN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Suomera. My name is Arnie J. Suomela, and I am the Com- 
missioner of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a short statement that 
I have. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before the members of this committee for the 
purpose of providing information concerning the CCC program as it 
affected fish and wildlife conservation programs. 

The report of the Department of the Interior on S. 812 dated May 
11, 1959, is in the hands of this committee. I am not in a position to 
testify on such matters as the sociological, educational, economic, or 
budgetary considerations which must be weighed in arriving at a 
decision as to the desirability of this legislation. 

I am here at the request of this committee, along with Mr. Janzen, 
Director of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, to provide 
background information pertinent to the subject matter of the bill. 

During the period covered by the existence of the CCC organization, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service did not exist. The Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, which is the wildlife portion of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, was a part of the Department of Agriculture. The Bureau 
of Fisheries, formerly in the Department of Commerce, is now the 
sport fisheries part of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of the Service. The consolida- 
tion took place in 1940. 

Our records show that a total of 55 youth conservation camps were 
operated on wildlife refuges during the period the CCC project. was 
in operation. They provided many major improvements. There were 
no camps connected with fisheries. However, they did provide assist- 
ance to fisheries research workers conducting programs on Forest 
Service lands. This service included mapping lakes, constructing 
stream improvement devices, mounting fish scales, and gener: ally 
aiding those research programs which were intended to provide in- 
formation to improve recreational fishing on Forest Service lands. 

I was associated with the Bureau of Fisheries and had no direct 
association with the CCC program except for those services to fish- 
eries which were obtained through the Forest Service on their lands. 
Consequently, I am not able to provide too much pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Daniel Janzen, Director of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, was more directly associated with the program as it affected 
wildlife refuges. He should be able to answer more detailed ques- 
tions on matters of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Merrick. The real question here is, firstly, the CCC type of 
relatively inexperienced person, to what extent is this person usable 
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by the Fish and Wildlife Service on some kind of an equal dollar-for- 
dollar basis to the unskilled person you employ generally ¢ 

Mr. Svomera. I think I will have to turn that to Mr. Janzen. 

Mr. Janzen. Well, it would be my opinion that the average CCC 
enrollee as we have in the past, and I would envision for the present, 
would probably represent a type of unskilled labor that we would 
ordinarily not use except on the most unskilled type of project, be- 
cause they will really be boys with no experience. 

Most of the unskilled labor that we now employ, of course we try 
to employ the most eflicient type of unskilled labor who are farmer 
boys or people who were raised working with their hands and know 
how to work at unskilled projects. 

These boys even have to be taught how to work with a pick and 
shovel. 

Mr. Merrick. To what extent is your annual budget used in relation 
to this kind of work ¢ 

Mr. Janzen. I would not be able to answer that question. We 
could probably furnish the information. 

Mr. Merrick. Just in a general way. 

Mr. Janzen. No: I do not know what amount of our money goes 
into the hiring, but a very small percentage at the present time. 
Most of our employees on our refuges are civil service personnel 
technically trained. We try to contract as much of our work as we 
ean, because we have found much of our work, building, dike con- 
struction, even fencing, can be done more reasonably by contracting 
out the work. 

Mr. Merrick. You bring up the point that I would ask about, the 
choice so far as you would be concerned, if we were to enact this 
YCC type of program, would be to what extent these boys earning 
in the neighborhood of $60 or so, something in that area a month, to 
what extent would they be useful to you in accomplishing programs? 

Now, obviously, you pay your contracting out work on some con- 
siderably higher level of pay than this. In other words, it costs you 
more per man-hour. This does not necessarily mean that it costs you 
more for productive hour. Indeed, what you would say is that you 
make up a good deal by the fact that they are under regular work 
conditions. 

The real question I would ask you, therefore, is to what extent, 
irrespective of the intangible values of the YCC program, to what 
extent. you as a hard-shell bureaucrat would find it an advantage to 
have YCC boys doing the programing work that your Bureau nor- 
mally handles? 

Mr. Janzen. It is a bit difficult to completely ignore the intangible 
values because the work that we are responsible for represents intangi- 
ble values. 

Mr. Merrick. You are in the intangible value business. 

Mr. Janzen. That is right, and an appreciation of those intangible 
values is a part of our business. . 

Mr. Merrick. Sure. 

Mr. Janzen. And there is no question that under the old CCC pro- 
gram they did carry back home that appreciation and were able to 
convert others, you might say, to the cause. 
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Mr. Merrick. I think that the point I make, though, is that let us 
make the effort for the moment at least to talk in terms of the dollar 
value, because in these budget-conscious days the committee has a 
problem in persuading the public that this is a good idea and if there 
are intangible values in addition to the same work content, the same 
taxpayer dollar use, well, we are that much in the clear. 

Mr. Janzen. Well, there is a great deal of work that is susceptible 
to the type of—susceptible I think to efficient operations, using the type 
of labor that the CCC could furnish, for example, habitat improve- 
ment, tree planting, bird banding work, young fellows are often more 
valuable. Youth enthusiasm can sometimes make up for skill and 
we found that these young fellows could be taught how to run tractors 
and trucks, even on occasion we taught them to run drag lines, if they 
were retained on the job long enough. 

I think that would be rather important that there be some pro- 
vision for some of the fellows who wished to stay on who had learned 
some skills and make the value of the whole operation more valuable 
to theagency. 

Mr. Merrick. The bill as presently envisioned allows a percentage 
of persons to be employed over this critical youthful age. The old 
CCC as I understand it, permitted a maximum of 2 years; conceivably 
a 2-year maximum with an additional year or two for supervision quall- 
fication might be effective. 

Mr. JAnzEN. I would see there that what happened in the old CCC 
that these enrollees eventually ended up with those more permanent 
jobs. 

Mr. Merrick. Right. 

Mr. Janzen. As they were recognized by the operating agency, they 
were selected as they left and given better jobs. 

Mr. Merrick. Now, the Park Service has this Mission 66, and the 
Forest Service has its equivalent long-range program and short-range 
program. Is there such a thing that your Service has developed in 
any form that would be usable by the committee? Have you got, in 
other words, a looking ahead program that you could point to or that 
we could read somewhere ? 

Mr. JANnzeN. Ever since the days of the CCC and WPA we have 
tried to maintain a type of construction program always with the pos- 
sibility that there might again be some emergency program and we 
would not be caught quite as flatfooted as we were in the old days. 
We have nothing, I think that—we might have some information, yes, 
I should not say we do not have information. Yes; we do have in- 
formation. 

Mr. Merrick. Would you consider this something that the subeom- 
mittee would appreciate and like to have for its record, that you maybe 
could figure out for us in the next week or so, some idea of this, its 
cost and most importantly, to what extent the program could be eco- 
nomically performed, and I want to make this point, economically 
performed by the CCC type of enrollee / 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes, sir. 

I wanted to inject one question here with respect to this economic 
use. As you probably recollect during the old CCC days only a frac- 
tion of the CCC boys were available for operations. It took a very 
substantial part of their labor to take care of the housekeeping of the 
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CCC camp itself, and I presume that we can estimate it on the basis of 
the labor that has been made available for this work, not the overhead 
labor. 

Mr. Wor. On that point, as long as you do not differentiate or 
imply that the CCC labor would be siphoned off, let’s say, for house- 


keeping and the same thing would not be true of any other labor that 
you might have. 


Mr. Janzen. That is true. 

Mr. Worr. In other words, it should be on a comparable basis. It 
seems to me if you are going to hire, let us say, 500 men to improve 
wildlife refuge you are going to have the same problem whether they 
are YCC type people or people that you put on under the wage board. 

Mr. Janzen. In our type of work we do not hire a group of people 
like that. We hire local people and we do not provide housing or 
facilities. They have to take care of themselves. They are just hired 
for the number of days that they are on the job. 

Mr. Wotr. Then I would say in preparing the analysis that you 
would have to take into account the salary differential, 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Worr. The YCC people at so much a month plus subsistence 
and quarters, compared to the wage board wage you would pay to 
any other people who you might hire or as the forester testified this 
morning they sometimes hire wage-board people and then substract 
subsistence and quarters which they furnish to them. So that would 
then reconvert it to a comparabe basis. 

Mr. Janzen. Yes. We can work up a statement on that, sir. 

Mr. Wor. There was one other question I had. When you said 
you didn’t have figures, does that mean Fish and Wildlife Service 
operates on a year-to-year basis without any long range plans? 

Mr. Janzen. We have a backlog of work. I would have to do a 
little going over to get it up to date just for what you want here. We 
have it, yes. 

Mr. Wotr. You do have some sort of 3- or 5-year program that is 
used in your normal budget process of things you think should be 
done in order to make wildlife refuge system most effective from a 
conserv: : ion standpoint? 

Mr. Janzen. Actually, I think our backlog is based on total full 
development. Our problem has been that we have not been able to 
work out the long-range plan on every project as we would like to. 
But we do have a pretty complete long-range plan that will be neces- 

sary to actually develop the areas to their optimum produce tion. 

Mr. Wotr. You would have a more detailed short range 3- to 5-year 
program that is used in your day-to-day operations ? 

Mr. Janrzen. Yes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wotr. Don’t you think, Mr. Merrick, that would be the type 
of thing, if that is the most readily available, that would give us some 
idea of the contribution ? 

Mr. Merrick. I think if you could give it to us both without too 
much time intervening, that would be desirable. 


Mr. Janzen. I will see see what I can do about that, yes sir. 
(The information is as follows :) 


The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife administers 260 national wildlife 
refuges, totaling 16,748,840 acres in the United States and Alaska. 
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During the period 1934-40, a total of 55 Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
were in operation at one time or another on 49 refuges covering 2,684,235 acres. 
(Statistics as of July 1, 1940.) In addition, a small amount of CCC labor was 


made available to the fish hatchery program from camps operated by the U.S. 
Forest Service. 


During the same period a total of 4,692,756 man-days of CCC enrollee labor, 
and $6,819,932 of CCC funds for materials, equipment, and skilled labor were 
made available to the national wildlife refuges by the CCC program. We 
estimate that on the average it took four enrollees to perform the same work 
performed by the average unskilled laborer ordinarily hired locally at wage 
board rates. The current (1959) average wage board rates for unskilled labor 
runs from $1 to $2 per 8-hour day. 

It is estimated that of the $57 million backlog of conservation, construction, 
and rehabilitation projects required to bring existing refuges and fish hatcheries 
to full utilization or production, 41 percent could be performed with the CCC 
type of program, assuming the program would have funds available for skilled 
labor, supervision, materials and equipment required to supplement the enrollee 
labor. Such supplementary fund requirements during the former CCC program 
involved about 25 percent of the total CCC appropriation. 

It must be kept in mind that while 41 percent of the projects can utilize 
unskilled labor of the CCC enrollee type, the fish hatchery rehabilitation and 
development projects (11 percent of the 41 percent) require such comparatively 
small amounts of unskilled labor that the practicability of applying the CCC 
type of program to these projects will depend entirely on whether small details 
(5 to 25 men) ean be efficiently assigned from their housing location as required 
by the individual hatcheries. 

Sen: = RanpotpH. We thank you very very much, Mr. Suomela 
and Mr. Janzen for giving this testimony, supplying us with the mate- 
rial whic h has been requested. Thank you. 

Mr. Svometa. Thank you. 

Mr. Janzen. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young, you are from the Department of Agriculture, the Deputy 
Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes,sir. 


STATEMENT OF GLADWIN E. YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Senator RanpoteH. We are very happy to have your assistance in 
the discussion which is taking place on this bill. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you, sir. 

l understand that the Forest Service was here this morning and 
testified to your subcommittee. I also understand that an oflicial state- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture with respect to this bill has 
been submitted to your committee. 

Senator Ranpotrnw. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. I am not sure how background information from the 
Soil Conservation Service would be helpful in the consideration of 
this bill. I have no prepared statement, but I would like to review 
with you briefly the general work of the Soil Conservation Service 
and perhaps that may lead to questions that you would like to ask 
about it. 

As you know, the Soil Conservation Service has no public land 
under its jurisdiction. 

We work entirely with individual farmers and ranchers and through 
the soil conservation districts that are formed in all of the States. 
Our work involves the providing of technical assistance to farmers 
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and ranchers with technical assistance from soil scientists, from engi- 
neers, agronomists, biologists, foresters, and other similar technical 
people. 

One of the principal functions is to make a soil survey for all of 
the land. These soil surveys are published by counties. Before they 
are published they are used i in the process of assisting each farmer and 
each rancher that ‘cooperates in this program, to assist t him in preparing 
a farm conservation plan. This plan ine ludes such things as terraces, 
strip crops, contour farming, and his general plan for managing both 
his land and the water problems on his land. 

We provide no labor from Federal funds to carry out this program. 

In addition to the technical assistance to individual farmers and 
ranchers we also have responsibility for the administration of the 
small watershed program. This involves assistance to the watershed 
community in planning both the land and the water management of 
the watershed. It includes the construction of small dams, channel 
improvements, other types of water and land management measures. 

These watershed projects, however, are not Federal projects. They 
are not carried out by the Federal Government. They are carried out 
by the local organizations who let the contracts with the contractors 
for carrying it out. The Soil Conservation Service makes arrange- 
ments to extend Federal financial assistance to the local organizations 
in carrying it out. Therefore, the construction done actually is not 
under the direct j jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Perhaps that is enough to give a general picture of our functions. 

Mr. Merrick. Your agency participated, did it not, in the old CCC 
program ? 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Merrick. What kind of things did it do? 

Mr. Youne. I think there were at the height of the old CCC pro- 
gram something around 800 or more CCC camps that assisted with 
erosion control principally. That was their first assignment. 

Some of the camps assisted with drainage later. In ‘the erosion con- 
trol work there was a good deal of reforestation done, tree planting, 
gully control work with mechanical measures and engineering meas- 
ures. I think most of the States had some CCC camps at that time. 

Mr. Merrick. You are not doing that work any more? 

Mr. Youna. No. 
Mr. Merrick. Not at all? 


Mr. Youn. Since the time the CCC camps were closed in 1942, 
there has been no labor assistance given to carry out conservation 
work on farms. 

Mr. - Mr rRICK. This is done now exclusively by the farmers them- 
selves ! 

Mr. Youna. The farmers themselves. 

Mr. Merrick. Who owns the land ? 

Mr. Youna. The farmers themselves. 

Mr. Merrick. Who own the land? 

Mr. Young. That is right. 

Mr. Merrick. It must have been a heavy burden since the program 
stopped suddenly. Or was it substantially done? Is this what you are 
suggesting ? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, no. There was merely a scratch on the surface by 
the old CCC camp program. Its justification, on which it rested at 
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that time was on the basis that it was a demonstration. It was not that 
these CCC camps would in fact go out on the individual farm and do 
the conservation work for the farmers of the Nation. It rested on the 
basis that it was a demonstration within the community as to what 
types of measures would be useful. There was a good deal of experi- 
mentation going on at that time with the types of things that would 
be useful in erosion control particularly. 

But after the CCC camps were closed down, then the individual 
farmers took up the responsibility on their own with technical assist- 
ance only, provided by the Soil Conservation Service and with cash- 
sharing assistance from the Agricultural Program Service. 

Mr. Merrick. So that what you are really suggesting to me is that 
if we were to provide by law a new YCC, your agency would not 
expect to have the kind of program which would utilize this type of 
enrollee service / 

Mr. Young. I certainly can see a good deal of difficulty in attempt- 
ing to service ae idual farmers with public employees. 

Mr. Merrick. I do, too. Particularly for wage payments which 
were out of line a a reflected a lot of different things, that the local 
wage rate would involve. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you very much, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Stoddard. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES STODDARD, PROFESSIONAL FORESTER, 
THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Sropparp. Senator Randolph, my name is Charles Stoddard. 
I am a professional forester. I am engaged with Resources for the 
Future, a research foundation here in W: ashington, as a resource econ- 
omist. However, I am not speaking for our organization. I am speak- 
ing for an organization with which I am affiliated, the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources. You heard from Spencer Smith this 
morning on one phase of the testimony of this group. I wanted to 
concentrate on a question which has come up a number of times this 
afternoon with regard to the work potential in conservation; what 
are the types of w ork which can usefully be done by this type of pro- 
gram, and what is the physical side and what are the specific items 
which might be included ? 

I am not going to talk about some of the social and welfare aspects 
of this program. Yet I want to point out that I certainly recognize 
that this is an investment in men and people and will produce physical 
and spiritual and educational values which cannot statistically be 
measured, 

Those are immediate values. The money that we invest in their 
work in conservation are long-term values which the future is more 
likely to benefit from than the present. 

As a college student in forestry I had an opportunity to get right 
in in the beginning of the CCC program as a foreman. It was quite 
an experience. In June of 1933 I was a junior in college and managed 
to get a job asa foreman. They were looking for everybody that had 
ever had been exposed to forestry and had a \ little field experience to 
work inthe camps. A large group of college students were assembled 
in northern Wisconsin to prepare campsites for the CCC program. 
Each morning we would go out in a site which had been chosen the day 
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before and cleared off, get the stumps out, level it off pretty well, and 
get tents up, and the next morning they would dump a company 
of 200 men in from Fort Sheridan, Ill. They did that for 2 weeks 
straight, and I don’t think I have ever been under quite so much pres- 
sure in my life, including the times I have been living here in Wash- 
ington. It was amazing to see the transition that took place in these 
boys because we all ended up as foremen in the camps. These kids, 
half scared, off the city streets, most of them who had never been out 
of the city limits, never slept in a tent, were subjected to fairly rigor- 
ous life, and it did them a tremendous amount of good. I have been 
back up in that country since, and I have seen what good it did the 
country. You can see plantings put in as seedlings in those days now 
being thinned for pulpwood. Weare beginning to get dividends back. 

But it is on the investment in natural resources that I am particu- 
larly interested in presenting testimony. 

I might point out, too, that there is a tremendous need on the part 
of youngsters for work of this type. Because of being in forestry I 
have a number of friends, teachers, preachers, parents, and so on, who 
think that somehow or other I can get their son or an acquaintance 
or a young man about whom they are concerned a job in the woods for 
the summer. And it is not easy. There is a tremendous demand; I 
am sure, that if any sort of a survey were made it would surprise 
everyone. 

Last year, about a year ago now, I had an opportunity to make a 
fairly intensive investigation for the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources, of the actual work potential in the various conservation 
fields. We tried to circumscribe the physical potential with some 
economic limits in terms of what return they might provide. 

J. Frederick Dewhurst & Associates of Twentieth Century Fund 
prepared a very large volume which is now about 4 years old called 
“America’s Needs and Resources,” in which they estimated about $18 
billion worth of public works projects were required in order to bring 
our natural resource base up to a sort of an optimum par necessary t 
produce the raw materials for the future expected needs which are 
increasing quite rapidly. 

These were strictly an estimate of the overall physical requirements, 
the physical kinds of works with the price tag attached to them. 
There was no attempt to circumscribe these with a cost-benefit evalua- 
tion on the basis of putting in a dollar and getting out a dollar where 
these returns were measurable. 

Now, recognizing that in many cases in fish and wildlife programs 
and recreational lands and so on, it is somewhat difficult to make a 
dollar measurement. We can determine the cost but we cannot deter- 
mine the return, so you have to use value judgments in attempting to 
find out what can be a reasonable economic limit to some of the intan- 
gible types of benefits. 

We estimated that of the 52 million acres of forest lands in need 
of reforestation, about 28 million acres would at least pay back the 
cost of planting over time; and that another 140 million acres of 
timber stand improvement of thinning, of release cuttings, of sanita- 
tion cuttings and so on, were needed, and this stand improvement 
would result in accelerated forest growth, sufficient to produce a larger 
timber volume in the future which would offset the costs of the invest- 
ment. In addition, expansion of fire protection to Alaska of 200 mil- 
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lion acres was included. Estimated, the total cost of this forestry 
program was somewhat over $2 billion. 

I might point out that we had to borrow liberally from Federal 
agencies’ information and data, some of which was put up in very neat 
packets such as the Forest Service Timber Research Review which 
had these data set up in a way in which it was quite easy to work 
with, in others you had to take bits and scraps of surveys that had 
been made previously and try to piece them together. 

In soil and watershed management there is an estimate that 300 
million acres of croplands or of farmlands could be treated with ter- 
racing, gully-control work and other types of soil conservation meas- 
ures which would at least return a 1 to 1 ratio of expense to returns 

And not included in this is the tremendous job of streambank 
stabilization. Streambank stabilization is what someone has de- 
scribed as “running sores on the land.” It is very expensive to try to 
stabilize streambanks which are dumping silt into rivers, harbors, and 
reservoirs of the country. This is one thing that a private landowner 
won’t spend any money on; he can’t, it is too expensive and there are no 
immediate returns. The public gets allthe returns. This is one of the 
kinds of jobs that I am sure that the Soil Conservation Service is in 
an ideal position to supervise and which would not come in conflict 
with any of the points Mr. Young just brought out. 

Added to this 300 million acres of farmland in need of soil and water- 
shed conservation measures, 13 million acres of Dust Bowl land need 
to be revegetated as well as several hundred thousand acres of strip 
minedumps. The total cost is estimated to be $5 billion. 

Western rangelands, brush clearing, revegetation, regrassing, put- 
ting water-spreading devices over 200° million acres, cost of $1 billion. 
Park and recreation lands, an estimate of slightly over $2 billion; fish 
and wildlife refuge work, cost of over $1 billion. The total cost of all 
of these programs would be somewhat over $10 billion and would re- 
quire about 150,000 men per year for 10 years. In other words, it 
would require us 1,500,000 man-years to do this slightly over $10 billion 
conservation job which faces us. And I think that it is quite apparent 
from these estimates, which are admittedly a first trial balance but 
based on the best information that we have available, that there is 
plenty of work and that leaf raking is not in the cards, if the program 
is properly handled. 

I have this statement I would like to leave and then a longer one 
which is supplemental data that I just presented. 

Senator RanporpH. Thank you, Mr. Stoddard. 

Weshall include this in the record. 

(The supplemental statement by Mr. Stoddard follows:) 


SUMMARY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONSERVATION IN PUBLIC WoRKS PROGRAMS 


(By Charles H. Stoddard, Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, 
Washington, D.C.) 


In the 50 years since President Theodore Roosevelt called the Governor's Con- 
ference on National Resources much progress on conservation has been mace. In 
this anniversary year it is appropriate that we review past accomplishments and 
more particularly look ahead to determine how much is still to be done in order 
to meet the demands of our expanding population for food, timber, water, and 
recreation, 
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Surveys and special studies in recent years provide a wealth of information on 
the status of our renewable natural resources. Those kinds of programs from 
which the public may expect reasonable economic justification have been esti- 
mated by the author from the data in these surveys as follows: 

Porestry.—Reforestation of 28 million acres; timber stand improvement, 140 
million acres ; expansion of fire protection, especially in Alaska, 200 million acres ; 
purchase of 10 million acres of national forest inholdings—total, $2.6 billion, 

Soil and watersheds.—Establishment of soil and watershed conservation pro- 
grams on 300 million acres of farmlands; purchase and retirement from crop 
production of 13 million acres of Dust Bowl lands; revegetation of strip mine 
areas—$5.1 billion. 

Western rangelands.—Brush clearing, water-spreading devices, and revegeta- 
tion over large parts of 200 million acres of Federal grazing districts and Forest 
Service lands—total estimated cost, $1 billion. 

Parks and recreation lands.—Establishment and refurbishing of recreational 
facilities on National and State parks, national forests, and other public lands; 
purchase of additional strategic recreational tracts and access to water areas, 3 
million acres—total cost, $2.6 b.llion. 

Fish and wildlife—Establishment of wildlife habitat and structural improve- 
ments on wildlife refuges; e,spansion of wildlife cover development on private 
lands ; and expansion of wildlife research programs ; purchase of 7% million acres 
of wet lands—total cost, $1.2 billion. 

Pollution control.—Construction of waste-treatment facilities for all presently 
outdated industrial and municipal pollution—$5 billion. 

The total cost of all programs is a little over $10 billion. If the purchase of 
7.5 million acres of wet lands for migratory waterfowl, of 3 million acres for 
recreatioual areas, of 13 million acres of chronic Dust Bowl lands, and of 10 
million acres of national forest in holdings are included, the total cost will be 
about $2 billion more. Pollution-control facilities needed to treat untreated 
present industrial and municipal waste are estimated to be $5 billion, with about 
ea third of a billion annually as long as our population continues to grow. The 
total estimate for all types of conservation works, $1714 billion, is about one-half 
of our annual budget for defense alone. 

Investments in these conservation works may be grouped into three categories: 
(1) Those which yield a direct return in the form of additional timber, forage, 
and other products; (2) those designed to prevent soil losses, siltation, and 
damage from floods; and (3) those which provide unmeasurable benefits such as 
recreation and wildlife. 

Although these programs are ones which a prudent nation should undertake 
in good times or bad, they have the advantage during periods of business reces- 
sion of being quickly expandable and of providing employment for small groups 
of men over wide areas near smaller communities where unemployment exists. 
A further advantage is that they provide more direct employment per dollar of 
expenditure than heavier types of construction. If undertaken over a 10-year 
period, full-time employment for 150,000 men could be profitably undertaken. 

If the present recession continues and public works appear to be an important 
antirecession measure, conservation activities could be accelerated to the point 
where perhaps 300,000 men might be put to work relatively quickly. 


MAJOR CONSERVATION NEEDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(By Charles H. Stoddard, Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Fifty years ago President Theodore Roosevelt called together the Governors of 
the 48 States for a national conference on natural resources, the first of its kind 
ever undertaken in this or any other country. That conference in May of 1908 
laid the foundation of public support for many of today’s conservation programs. 
Much has been accomplished in the intervening years, much more remains to be 
done. It is appropriate and wholly fitting that we pause on this 50th anni- 
versary and take stock and take a long look ahead. 

Citizens conservation organizations, of which the Aubudon Society is a major 
Jeader, have worked steadily over the years to advance America’s soil, forest, 
water, and wildlife conservation programs. Most of our gains can be attributed 
directly to the alert leadership given by volunteer groups of citizens giving the 
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political backing needed. Much of our effort is expended in meeting immediate 
problems. Only occasionally does the opportunity develop to take stock of our 
progress and remeasure our objectives. My remarks today are limited to a 
reexamination of our national conservation problems in their physical and 
economic dimensions. 

A number of years, nearly two decades to be exact, have elapsed since the 
United States has engaged in any major national conservation effort. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps and other programs were brought to an abrupt halt 
with the onset of World War II. In forestry, thousands of acres of public lands 
were planted to trees; fire protection facilities were extended to millions of 
additional acres; timber-stand improvement (thinnings, release cuttings, and 
other silvienltural measures) was applied to several hundred thousand acres. 
Farm croplands in many parts of the country were protected by soil conserva- 
tion measures—terracing, stripcropping, gully control—and nearly 2 million 
farm ponds have been built to save soil and water. Although much progress was 
made in constructing facilities in existing recreational areas and some addi- 
tional lands brought into National and State parks, these conservation programs 
were less spectacular. New legislation authorized purchase of migratory water- 
fowl wet lands (through the duck stamp) and a foundation laid for a sound 
program of Federal-State cooperation in fish and wildlife research and manage- 
ment. 

The postwar years have seen a resumption of some of these activities from 
their standby status during the war, but not on the prewar scale. Steady 
progress has been made in some aspects, less in others. Fortunately, the con- 
servation programs of the Federal and State Governments which were strength- 
ened during the thirties have maintained their vigor and have been supplemented 
with greatly accelerated private effort. But as a nation much of our attention 
has been occupied with repairing a war-torn world and bending our efforts toward 
achieving a lasting peace. Nevertheless, the Dingell-Johnson Act for fisheries, 
the Small Watershed Act, Mission 66, and Operation Outdoors have been postwar 
conservation landmarks. 

While action in conservation field programs has been considerably slower in 
postwar years, our surveys and research efforts have contributed much new 
knowledge, both on the extent and nature of soil, forest, water, and wildlife 
problems and in developing techniques for meeting them. Today we know how 
much there is to do and what measures to take far better than at any time in 
our history. 

Let me say at this point that the one large area of resource knowledge on 
which we still lack an adequate body of information is the field of outdoor 
recreation. Possibly this is because we cannot measure recreation and its rela- 
tionship to land as easily as we can timber, soil, and water. The establishment 
of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission will bring together a 
comprehensive report to enable our country to plan ahead for the tremendous 
population growth and its demands upon our limited outdoor resurces. 

Looking toward the future—the long run—is a characteristic possessed by con- 
servationists, but by precious few others. Fortunately, many economists and 
others in the social-science fields have also been looking into the future in an 
effort to gage more clearly the raw material and other needs of our much greater 
future populations. Our staff at Resources for the future is working full time 
on this and related problems. While there are several different estimates based 
upon assumptions of future populations and living standards, all of them indi- 
cate a much larger consumption of raw materials than at present, even if our 
standard of living remains nearly the same. I shall cite a few projections of 
resources needs for the year 2000 which are being developed and used by several 
Federal and private research groups. 

If we assume that our population will be 180 percent of our present level in 
A.D. 2000, or slightly over 300 million, and have a little better standard of living, 
we shall have to double our present output of agricultural products; increase 
our annual timber growth by 50 percent; expand our energy resources by four 
times—part will come from nuclear sources and part from oil, gas, and coal 
(hydroelectric power will be less important) ; water consumption will certainly 
more than double, though this is a most difficult figure to predict. We must find 
enough mineral (nonfuel) resources to expand consumption more than twice 
present levels; the need for outdoor recreational facilities may increase 10 times 
or more from present rates of use because of greater leisure and time to travel. 

The impact of these greatly increased needs on our natural resources requires 
but little elaboration. We have no new frontiers to exploit, so we have only 
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the alternative of more intensive development and use of our existing resources. 
If they are to produce adequately to meet these expected requirements, we must 
lose no time in putting them into condition of maximum productivity. 

In recent years we have had major surveys of parts or all of our natural 
resource problems. The latest is the “Timber Resource Review of the Forest 
Service.” * The two President’s Water Policy Commissions, the Paley Commis- 
sion, the Hoover Commission, and others, have turned out vital basic studies in 
recent years on this problem. The wetlands and hunting and fishing surveys 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service reveal much new information on these major 
topics; in the soil-conservation field we have a major national survey underway 
by the Soil Conservation Service and other Department of Agriculture agencies. 
The Bureau of Land Management has made published estimates of measures 
needed to improve the western rangelands. Many of these surveys have been 

sarried to the point where estimates have been prepared of the amounts of 
work—conservation practices and measures—needed to correct or improve deteri- 
orating or nonproductive resource situations, 

For a few minutes I shall try to summarize these as briefly as possible into 
an overall picture—and when I have finished I am sure you will agree that our 
biggest conservation job lies ahead of us. It is helpful to review specific 
resource problems in order to get our efforts concentrated on the main targets. 
Recognizing that water, soil, forests, and wildlife are interrelated in nature and 
only separated in men’s minds and men’s bureaus, bear with me if human 
frailty dictates that I follow the same course. 

In the analysis which follows I shall try to present the current condition of 
each major resource group, the he and amounts of conservation measures 
required to bring them up to the level of productiivty needed to fulfill expected 
future requirements, the investment in money and manpower needed; and to 
evaluate where possible the probable returns which we may expect. While 
these estimates are based upon the best data I was able to obtain in the rela- 
tively short time available for the preparation of this paper, they are estimates 
which could be greatly refined with additional work. Nevertheless, I am confi- 
dent enough that they do give us a fairly accurate overall view of the total 
dimensions of the conservation job ahead. 


FOREST RESOURCES 


Of our original 850 million acres of forest, the United States has nearly 485 
million acres of commercially productive forest land—one-fourth of our conti- 
nental land area. To this may be added 165 million acres of woodlands and 
reserved park and wilderness areas not available for timber production but 
useful as watershed, grazing, recreational, and wildlife lands. The present 
eondition of our forest resource is as follows: 52 million acres are open and 
need to be planted; 200 million acres are understocked and require stand im- 
provement measures for full productivity ; 160 million acres are in need of better 
fire protection. 

In order to increase our annual growth from 14 to 22 billion cubie feet by the 
year 2000 we must undertake the following measures during the next decade 
because trees take a long time to grow: 

Reforest 28 million acres of open land. Carry out thinnings, release cuttings, 
and other silvicultural measures on 140 million acres. Expand and intensify 
fire, insect, and disease protection in all unprotected areas. 

It is estimated that such a program would cost a total of slightly over $2 
billion—$200 million annually for a decade. It would return in the form of 
increased timber yields interest of 5 percent on the investment over the period 
plus adding a substantial capital value in standing timber. 

The purchase of 10 million acres of private lands within State and National 
forests to block up public holdings—particularly where watershed values are 
important—is felt by many to be a desirable means of completing these units. 
The cost of this acquisition program may be about $400 million. 


SOIL RESOURCES 


The Soil Conservation Service estimates that only one-third of our farmlands 
are adequately protected by soil conservation measures. Nearly 2% million 


farms lack basic farm plans. An intensive inventory underway by the Soil Con- 


2 Published in final form as “Timber Resources for America’s Future.” 
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servation Service will reveal in much greater detail our soil and water conserva- 
tion needs. Preliminary information, however, reveals that about 300 million 
acres of our better farmlands need soil conservation treatment as well as 
watershed improvement measures at a cost of $15 per acre. Such practices as 
contour farming, pasture improvements, and grassed waterways installed by 
farmers themselves amount to about $5 per acre ; streambank stabilization, heavy 
terracing, farm ponds, gully control, and small retention dams average out at 
about $10 per acre. It is expected that the public benefits in reduced floods, less 
siltation of reservoirs, harbor and navigation channels, and increased future 
crop yields are sufficient justification for public investment in these more costly 
works which yield little direct return to the farmer. 

3ased on the results of the small watershed projects already underway this 
investment of $4.5 billion in soil and water conservation is estimated to yield a 
return of an equal to the cost including interest on borrowed money. 


WESTERN RANGELANDS 


Of the 170 million acres in Federal grazing districts formed out of the old 
public domain, the Bureau of Land Management estimates 50 percent of the 
area in a critical to severe condition from the standpoint of erosion (85 million 
acres). Another 50 million acres is classed as moderately eroding. Some 30 
million acres of land within national forest boundaries classed as rangeland 
is also in need of protective measures. Cheat grass, sagebrush, and noxious 
weeds have taken over too much area and reduced the available livestock forage 
proportionately. Watershed values have been seriously impaired. 

The conservation measures called for to improve the range include eliminating 
brush on 22 million acres and reseeding to grasses, construction of water- 
spreading retention structures and erosion control measures, range fencing 
for rotation grazing and fire protection and control over much of the area. 

The total cost of such a program would be close to $1 billion. In addition to 
increasing forage substantially for a minimum of 30 percent more livestock, 
water would be conserved where needed, soil losses reduced, and hence less 
downstream sedimentation and lower flood losses. As yet no evaluation is 
available on the return which may be expected from these range improvements. 


PARKS AND RECREATIONAL AREAS 


The United States has set aside 17 million acres of land in national parks, 
5 million in State parks, 18 million acres in wilderness areas of the national 
forests—all primarily dedicated to outdoor recreational uses. Public reser- 
voirs and wildlife refuges also provide outdoor recreational opportunities in 
many parts of the country. Many other areas—large and small, public and pri- 
vate—are used in whole or in part for outdoor recreation. Estimates of total 
number of visitors in 1956 show the following for Federal lands: 


{In millions] 


Area 





Acreage Visits 
National parks and monuments. -_- tee te amatas re eee ; 22 29 
National forests. -. -- Se edabtin’d acini sSubvanelinetaniiAcaaian 5 180 | 52 
National wildlife refuges__-. ; dra vehuc tebe Snphe eusaks 9 | 8 
TVA and Army Engineers reservoirs cimbeetpaie tonne ; 5 | 110 


In addition 12 million people made overnight visits to State parks (200 mil- 
lion visits recorded in all) during the same season. 

Estimates of future numbers of visits during the next several decades are 
astounding. They seem to go up in geometrical proportion to the growth in 
population—because increased leisure and income will make more outdoor vaca- 
tioning possible. One estimate goes well beyond 10 times present usage. 

Clearly then this poses a serious problem of future overuse—unless we find 
additional areas and build more facilities in existing areas. The outdoor recre- 
ation review should reveal much of the needed detailed information essential 
to future planning. It is possible to make a few estimates of the size and kinds 
of investments we shall have to make. Using the data from Mission 66 of the 
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National Park Service and Operation Outdoors of the Forest Service and ex- 
panding these to include all types of recreational areas, an expenditure of nearly 
$2 billion is needed for the installation of improvements. 

More acreage, particularly strategic areas of scenic value (sea and lakeshore, 
access to water areas, and larger tracts) will be needed. One estimate of 3 
million acres has been given. The cost of acquisition may be as much as 
$200 per acre—a total of $600 million. 

There is no way of calculating the return on recreational investments which 
pay off in health and happiness and not cash. Most of the investments will 
be made by the public through various levels of government and thus the de 
cision to make them becomes a legislative matter. National parks, national 
forests, State parks, public reservoirs, and public wildlife lands would all be 
included in this program. The exception, of course, would be wilderness areas 
where no development except, perhaps, portage and trail maintenance and crude 
shelters would be desirable or should be considered. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE HABITAT DEVELOPMENTS 


Our more than 30 million hunters and fishermen are also recreation seekers 
and some of them are included in the previous totals. This army of sports- 
men—through their tax and license payments—provides the largest support for 
State and Federal programs in fish and wildlife research, habitat improvement, 
refuges and public hunting grounds. Mounting demands for recreation afforded 
by fish and wildlife plus commercial and other pressures which compete on the 
land for wildlife make it imperative that forward planning and research be 
undertaken now. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has underway a study of needs which is 
as yet unreleased for public use. Independent conservationists in both fisheries 
management and biology have made useful estimates for the next decade, how- 
ever, of the investments needed in both management and research, they are 
as follows: 


Habitat improvement (including construction and maintenance 





Re RD nn ge $650, 000, 000 
Research program, both fish and wildlife___..._.___-_____-_____- _~ 90, 000, 000 
TOIMBRPONOY RRTICIRO TOR TRIN ao Se ee 10, 000, 000 
Cooperative habitat program for private lands_______._--_--_--- 100, 000, 000 

PUM cemeteries oreR e ol 850, 000, 000 


In addition wildlife conservationists would like to see 7% million acres of 
wetlands brought into the migratory waterfowl refuge system. At an esti- 
mated cost of $40 per acre the capital investment in this acreage alone will 
amount to $300 million. Failure to purchase most of this acreage in the next 
decade will see much of it lost to drainage for agriculture. 

Here again the weighing of benefits and costs in strictly financial terms is 
meaningless. We can determine the costs; whether we shall be willing to pay 
them is largely a matter for public rather than private decision. 


SPECIAL CONSERVATION NEEDS 


Cutting across several of the above subject matter categories are a number 
of situations which I shall point out and make a rough estimate of the cost 
of conservation measures required. Most are in the neglected category; our 
efforts at solving some of them fall behind the rate at which the problem 
increases in seriousness. In other cases they are generally agreed to be de 
sirable of accomplishment. 


FIRE PROTECTION ON 225 MILLION ACRES OF ALASKAN PUBLIC LANDS 


Forest fires have run unchecked for many years over extensive areas in this 
territory. Fire control facilities are far below an adequate level for the ad- 
ministrative agency to do the job. Although adequate fire protection costs about 
10 cents per acre in the States, even 2 cents per acre would cut present losses 
substantially. An annual appropriation of $5 million would bring modern fire 
protection facilities to this vast area of public land. 


' 
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THE SOUTHWEST DUST BOWL 


About 13 million acres are considered to be the chronic “hard core” of the Dust 
Bowl of the Southwest. Seeding to permanent grass and used as grazing land 
is the permanent prescription for this vast area. This will cost between $5 
ad $10 per acre—perhaps $100 million to prevent recurring plow-up for wheat. 
Many people feel that public purchase and inclusion in grazing districts is the 
best longrun solution. If this were done, the cost would be another $650 million. 
Some financial loss would be involved since these lands are overpriced for grazing 
alone (included in the soil conservation estimates). 


STRIP MINE COAL LANDS 


About 250,000 acres have been overturned in coal strip mining and left in a 
condition useless for agriculture. Many contain water areas in the mined-out 
holes. The establishment of trees and grasses on these areas to stabilize the 
soils will create useful wildiife habitat and recreational areas. The cost would 
be a minimum of $30 per acre or a total of nearly $7% million (included in the 
soil conservation estimates). 

POLLUTION CONTROL 


This vitally important program is one which cuts across many resources and is 
important to men and animals alike. It needs little amplification here because 
Waltonians have made pollution of first order of business for many years. 
Although we are beginning to obtain some estimates upon which to base a total 
they are still sketchy. Cities and industries have expanded so rapidly in post- 
war years that construction of waste treatment facilities has lagged far behind 
the creation of mounting pollution. In 1955 the Public Heaith Service estimated 
that $5.7 billion of new investment is needed in treatment facilities now to 
treat present waste. In addition an expenditure of a third of a billion dollars 
per year will be required to treat additional industrial and municipal wastes. 
These estimates are not included in any of the above categories. Because this 
program is essentially one of construction I am not including it in the totals 
of other conservation measures. This makes it no less important, however. 


INDIAN LANDS 


The current policy to terminate Federal supervision over the Menominee and 
Klamath Indian Reservations throws into jeopardy the forest lands on these 
two magnificent tracts. The Department of the Interior has recommended 
legislation which many people feel will result in Federal purchase of the 
Klamath (and ultimately a national forest). Likewise, the Menominee seems to 
be heading in the same direction. Appraisals indicate that Federal purchase 
will require an appropriation of $150 million. These are included in the estimate 
for forestry. 


SUMMARY 


These then are the overall dimensions of the problems in which conserva- 
tionists have long been interested; so far I haven't added up the cost—but it 
looks to be as follows: 


(Billions of dollars] 

















Resource Conservation Land Total 
measures purchase 
Forestry (including Indian reservations) -_..............------ | 2. 100 0. 550 2. 650 
eS I EEE Ee a 4. 500 . 650 5. 150 
Rangelands............. os trapike: Sh aia in alae tne ac cael | 1. 000 |-------------- | 1, 000 
See WINN oo a 53a dn sien brag Raa oenes Omani ome eae | 2. 000 . 600 2. 600 
PRs WE oh i Cis ican Gikwekocstnenued | 850 | 300 1.150 
a a a ON ae 10. 450 | 2. 100 | 12, 550 





Adding them all up, this looks like a tremendous program—and it is. This is 
about what we shall have to invest as a nation in our renewable resources to put 
them in shape for the future demands to be placed upon them. If you are shocked 
by the size of the figure—$12™ billion—keep in mind that this is considerably 
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less than half, about 30 percent, of the amount spent every year for armaments 
alone. 

Investments in conservation may be roughly classified into three major groups 
for forward planning: 

1. Those which yield a direct financial return in the form of increasing vol- 
umes of forest products, forage, and water supplies. Most forestry and range con- 
servation investments amounting to nearly $5 billion are within this group. 

2. Another group are those which will prevent future soil and water losses, 
flood damage, reservoir and harbor siltation, and increase future crop yields. 
Soil and watershed conservation programs, including stream pollution prevention, 
are included in these and amount to nearly $6 billion. 

3. And, finally, those which will conserve and make more available and abun- 
dant our recreational and wildlife resources. No dollar value can be given to 
yields which they will afford in physical and mental health to millions of people. 
Their estimated cost is nearly $5 billion, divided almost evenly between improve- 
ments and land purchase. 

Purchase of strategie or critical land areas within any of the above categories 
is, of course, a permanent capital investment: some people will not agree with 
each of the land purchases I have suggested. Most will agree that the problems 
which they involve require special consideration, since the public interest tends 
to be greater within them. 

Pollution control expenditures are not included in the above totals, which are 
limited to programs on the land. Taken in total, waste treatment facilities con- 
stitute an investment essential to public health, including recreation. 

Funds invested in resource conservation are invested for future generations 
more than for any present benefits we may derive. Fifty years ago Roosevelt 
and Pinchot set aside millions of acres of public lands in national forests for 
posterity. We are the posterity reaping the benefits of their foresight in timber, 
forage, wildlife, and water. It would seem only prudent public policy to do at 
least as much for our children’s children. 

Many kinds of public works are being discussed if recurring recessions result 
in continuing unemployment—conservation being an important one. This may 
be the opportunity to accomplish the many kinds of needed and useful programs 
which conservationists agree are needed. How many men could be employed on 
these projects and for how long? 

If the conservation job were handled over a period of a decade it could prob- 
ably be done at the highest level of efficiency. It would cost about $1 billion 
per year, if we include land acquisition, and it would provide full-time employ- 
ment for about 150.000 men. Under accelerated recession conditions we could 
probably look forward to double this number to 300,000. 

Conservation public works on the land can be started in short order, without 
the time delay inherent in large scale rivers, harbors, and highway projects. They 
have the further advantage of being widely scattered and best carried out with 
relatively small mobile crews of men. The work can be localized in areas where 
rural unemployment is greatest and a larger proportion of the expenditures go 
to direct wages than to overhead or purchase of materials. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper I have deliberately not given a very great emphasis to the em- 
ployment possibilities which conservation offers. I have indicated that several 
hundred thousand men could be put to work on productive resource restoration 
and improvement measures should we need to expand employment in public 
works. But conservation must compete with many other programs for appropria- 
tions in the Halls of Congress, not the least being rivers, harbors, and highways. 
Tn our current recession a rash of public works proposals have been offered in 
Congress. Conservationists are fortunate that Senator Humptrey, of Minne- 
sota, has included a Senate resolution asking the administration to come forth 
with a conservation public works program. 

Whether America has the foresight as a nation to make the investment in 
conservation or not may largely determine our future course as a nation. 
Some of the finest highways, aqueducts, and public buildings of long dead Medi- 
terranean civilizations are covered with silt washed down and blown in from 
once fertile farms, growing forests, and productive pasturelands. We don’t 
have to prove that history repeats itself. 


Senator Ranpotrn. Mr. Stoddard, may I ask you a question ? 
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Mr. Sropparp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoten. You represent a citizens’ group? 

Mr. Sropparp. That is right. 

Senator Ranpoien. We have indicated here in colloquy this morn- 
ing that it was perhaps difficult to have an awakening of our citizens 
generally in this problem. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotrn. For the need for this type program, do you 

think that there could properly be stimulated throughout the country 

an effort of people who are for this program, but perhaps do not wire 
us or write us or tell us in person, but generally would indorse such 
a program ¢ 

Mr. Sropparp. I daresay that if a Gallup poll were taken that it 
would be overwhelmingly in favor. This is strictly on the basis of 
personal bits and pieces that I have been able to put together. But 
I have found no real resistance to this program, except the usu: al hard 
rock resistance that you find against any proposal that is different 
from the routine. 

I think that if the youngsters of the country whom this program 
is particularly affecting were asked, you would find that 99 out of 
100 would be in favor of it; and I think that practically all of the 
Senators and Congressmen who have had experience of having boys 
ask them to help them get on to a national forest job and other Fed- 
eral conservation programs for the summer and have pew turned 
down, are pretty well aware of the demand for this. We have an age 
group of youngsters that are excluded by child labor laws from many 
types of activities in the summer in that diflicult teenage period, 
where either they get a job or they get into trouble. And I think most 
of them would take a job—— 

Mr. Merrick. We ran into an interesting problem this morning 
that might give us a little difficulty. Apparently the Forest Service 
does not as a matter of policy employ under-18-year-olders in any 
firefighting work. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Mr. Merrics. Is this just bureaucratic habit or does this make 
sense to you? 

Mr. Sropparp. I am not familiar enough with the reason for the 
policy, ps I suspect that they figure that a fellow is a little more 
seasoned and can think for himself when he is in a fire, and fighting 
a fire is sort of like a war. You have to be ready to move pretty 
fast. A youngster that is still finding his way would probably have 
trouble. ‘I think the policy is probably the result of experience. 

Senator Ranpoup i Do you think there would be more youth be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 23 than there would be of this so-called 
16- and 17-year group? 

Mr. Sropparp. Well, I think perhaps you might get quite a few 
in the 16- and 17-year group. Perhaps some of them summer jobs. 
This is one of the possibilities of this program. It need not neces- 
sarily be for fellows who have gotten out of school or gotten into 
trouble. But providing a real opportunity for outdoor work and 
chance to earn a little money so they can go on to school. 
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Mr. Merrick. I think that is worthwhile asking a question because 
summer jobs means roughly June 15 to September 1 or maybe even 
less time. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. It is pretty hard to set up a program and involve 
yourself in the kind of logistics which feeding a lot of people like 
this and showing them would involve, just for such a short time, at 
least in terms of the kind of hardheaded dollar for dollar approach 
that we were making reference to earlier. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. In other words, I would assume that a 6 months’ 
stint of service in a YCC, and you might get an equivalent of a 5- 
month grown man production. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Simply because it would take them a month or so 
before they were really in the swing of things. Whereas, in a summer 
job, the productive factor would be substantially lower. In other 
words, one of the things we are trying to do is be sure that we are not 
going to be caught in this crossfire of a lot of money being spent 
without any reasonable return. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. Well, I think what I had in mind was the 
type program which the Forest Service now has on a limited scale 
where they do hire college students, and I am sure that the Soil 
Conservation does and other Federal agencies, where they hire col- 
lege students for summer peak workload types of jobs, particularly 
in the Northern States where they can only build roads in the sum- 
mer time and other types of seasonal work where summer field work 
is advantageous. 

I think there would be definite limits of the type that you are talk- 
ing about if this were tried on any extensive scale. But I think there 
could be some expansion which could benefit both the job to be done 
as well as of boys who would be hired. 

Mr. Merrick. The old CCC went up toa peak, judging by my read- 
ing, up to around 600,000, most of it around 300,000. This program, 
at least from the bills introduced, is only 150,000. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. You start to use up much of your money for summer 
jobs, you would have darn little YCC left in the sense of it that we 
are all thinking. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Where you are going to make a field man out of a 
fellow who has never seen a tree out in the open. 

Mr. Sropparp. It is probable that the sort of thing that I had in 
mind could be taken care of by the expansion of the existing agencies’ 
work programs under their normal budgeting of summer work. If 
they had the funds I am sure they could hire the people. Perhaps 
it would be better not to mix it up. But I did want to point out that 
there was a group of young fellows in college and so on whom this 
outdoor work would provide opportunity to help them through school. 
Mr. Merrick. What was the year you were a foreman? ~ 
Mr. Sropparp. 1933. 

Mr. Merrick. 1933? 
Mr. Sropparp. Yes, the first summer that it started. 
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Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Stoddard, in those States there were those 
voices, who like a Philadelphian once wrote a letter in which he said 
this plan for putting gangs of heathens to work in the national forests 
was objectionable in many ways, he said it would mean the wholesale 
ruination of the beauty of the forest. That did not take place; did it ¢ 

Mr. Sropparv. No; that is a typical remark of somebody who doesn’t 
know what he is talking about but wants to hear the sound of his voice. 
It didn’t take place. T saw a lot of forest fires stopped by these guys. 

Senator Ranpotpu. The New York Times, of course, was sympa- 
thetic to the program yet indicated that it was "doubtful if the measure 
would receive the approval of the Congress. Earlier today I gave 


those figures of an almost unanimous vote in the Senate and in 
the House. 


Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Senator Ranpnotpu. Even then there were the doubts from those who 
were for it as was the New York Times and most of the press was 
sympathetic. After the program had been carried forward for a 
period of time the press was very strong in its continued support. It 
felt that the program had been valuable. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Stoddard. 

Mr. Worr. I have one or two questions. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes, Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wotr. Mr. Stoddard, in addition to your experience in young 
men in the CCC, have you had additional experience in training and 
educating young men? 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. While I was doing consulting work up in 
Wisconsin and a tree farmer on the side, I began the program of 
training forestry field assistants under the GI bill. Assoon as I would 
get a fellow trained somebody would hire him away, which was fine. 
I was able to train half a dozen or so young fellows who had come 
out of the Army and are now employed as technicians in various sub- 
professional capacities. And this general training program is one 
which I have been attempting to continue in the last year in develop- 
ing of a correspondence school, a series of three correspondence courses, 
one in forestry, one in wildlife management, and one in soil con- 
servation, for men who are on the job and fellows who want to get into 
subprofessional type of activities. We are just getting the thing 
underway. It was had a very good response, but we are just barely 
beginning now to get fellows who are finishing the program and I 
might say that there seems to be a very good demand for this type 
of training. 

Mr. Wo tr. I was wondering in relation to this contention about 16- 
or 17-year-olds, perhaps not being mature enough to go on to hazardous 
jobs such as fire, whether based on your experience you would feel 
that it is probably more a question of training, pretraining, than of 
age. In other words, if there was a YCC, with the on-the- job train- 
ing that would occur in working on projects such as tree planting, 
let us say, or erosion control and the disciplines of working together, 
that these young men then might be depending upon their indi- 
vidual nature, but as a group they might be better equipped to do 
firefighting work than would be the case in higher, let us say a 
17-year-old on a summer basis where he barely has a chance to get 
acquainted with the routines of work? Would that be your judgment 
based on any experience you have? 
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Mr. Sropparp. I think there is no question but what some 16-year- 
olders and some 17-year-olders given some training would be just as 
good as anybody older. But right at that age there is a lot of vari- 
ation. You take some kids are very immature and others are quite 
mature and I think you have to take the mature ones. The kids who 
are a little bit slower in developing would have to be given a little 
more time to ripen. 

Mr. Wotr. So the criteria would be evaluation of individual rather 
than set policy ? 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. You are teaching and your correspondence course, 
what level of educational background do they require ¢ 

Mr. Sropparp. High school. They have to finish high school, or 
a man who is already on the job and has been on the job sometime 
perhaps, is an exper ienced practical man and maybe he hasn’t finished 
high school but he is acceptable to his employer for certain levels of 
subprofessional work. We will take them because this provides 
them an opportunity to rise a little bit in their knowledge and their 
skills that they have, and qualify for some future promotions. 

Mr. Merrick. Over the normal run how many hours a week, would 
this involve? 

Mr. Sropparp. It varies a lot because it is a spare-time thing. It 
takes them about 9 months, on the average, to complete the course. 

Mr. Woir. How many hours of work on their part would you 
estimate ? 

Mr. Merrick. Leaving out the 10 percent bright ones and the 10 
percent not so bright. 

Mr. Sropparp. They have to put in during each one of the courses 
somewhere on the average of 100 to 150 hours of actual study in order 
to complete the work. 

Mr. Wotr. There is roughly 10 to 15 hours a month. 

Mr. Sropparp. Yes; and that had to be sandwiched in evenings 
and weekends. 

Mr. Merrick. This would be very useful and susceptible to a group 
such as the YCC would provide? 

Mr. Sropparp. I suppose it would probably fit in. There have not 
been any other courses in either of these fields except so-called gyp 
courses which the Federal Trade Commission has closed down. We 
have got something here that I think does fill in and supply this 
need. But I look for some competitors if we are successful, It is 
a big gamble right now. 

Mr. Merrick. I wish you would supply the subcommittee with 
some sort of description of it. 

Mr. Sropparp. I will be glad to send over some of our literature. 
Fine. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The following materials are inserted to suggest the possibilities of cor- 
respondence training which might be available to some YCC enrollees. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW EXTENSION SCHOOL IN FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


America’s conservation job—in forestry; wildlife management; soil, water, 
and fisheries conservation; and in providing for our expanding recreational 
demands—will require many more technically trained men than are in prospect 
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today. Not only do we need more professional foresters and conservationists 
to direct planning and management, but a serious deficiency of trained tech- 
nicians exists because relatively few vocational schools are established for 
training conservation technicians. 

Although good field men are being given limited training on the job to fill the 
need for practical field technicians, few formal facilities for such training are 
available. 

The National School of Forestry and Conservation has been organized to pro- 
vide a technical extension course as a means of training well-grounded con- 
servation technicians. Three courses are offered—soil and water conservation, 
fish and wildlife conservation, and forestry—either for supervised in-service 
training classes or for individual home study. Arrangements are being pro- 
vided for supervised fieldwork either at the school’s forest headquarters in 
northern Wisconsin or on the job. 

The course material has been prepared by Charles H. Stoddard, a professional 
forester and conservationist, and reviewed by more than 20 specialists in Fed- 
eral, State, and private organizations. The forestry text material will be pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press Co. in book form before the end of the current 
year. A companion volume based on the other conservation fields will follow 
later. A distinguished group of foresters, wildlife, and soil conservationists 
have agreed to serve as a consulting faculty. All lessons have been pretested 
in advance by students without previous background in any of the special 
fields. 

The National School of Forestry and Conservation will make its extension 
courses available both to men already employed in the field, and to landowners, 
either for supervised in-service group study or home study. It will also provide 
extension short courses for young men wishing to make a career as forestry 
or conservation technicians. Future plans for the school include the establish- 
ment of resident instruction facilities at Wolf Springs Forests under a pro- 
fessional teaching staff. 

Inquiries about the courses are invited at the school field headquarters, Wolf 
Springs Forest, Minong, Wis. An extension school office will be maintained in 
Washington, D.C. 





Stupy MANUAL OF AMERICAN Forestry PRACTICE, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
AND CONSERVATION, Wotr Sprines Forest, Mrnone, WIs. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Chapter and lesson 
I. Opportunities in forestry : 14 
Forestry as a career. 
What is forest conservation ? 
Forestry is just beginning. 
The study of forestry. 
Essentials of woodsmanship. 
Fields of work, Federal, State, industry, private landowner. 
Descriptions of forestry positions, Federal, State, private. 
Type of duties for forestry trained men. 
Summary. 
II. Forestry—yesterday and today: 
The history of forestry in the United States. 
Our present forest situation. 
Timber volumes, quality, growth and cut, fire, insects and disease, 
forest ownership. 
These facts point the way for more intensive management. 
Location and kinds of American forests. 
Forest types. 
Forest types in the six forest regions of the United States: 
Northern forest region. 
Central hardwood region. 
Southern region. 
Rocky Mountain region. 
*acific coast region. 
Forests of Alaska. 
Other aspects of forest types. 
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Stupy MANUAL OF AMERICAN FORESTRY PRACTICE, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
AND CONSERVATION, WOLF SPRINGS FOREST, MINONG, W1Ss.—Continued 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Chapter and lesson 
IIL. Silvices—characteristics, growth requirements of forest trees : 

Identification characteristics. 

Functions of tree parts. 

How trees start. 

Battle for survival. 

How growth takes place. 

Tree age. 

Silvics. 

Site factors. 
Light requirements. 
Soil requirements. 
Other silvical aspects. 
Important Eastern forest trees (characteristics). 
IV. Managing the forest—Silviculture: 

Tree and forest classification. 
Classification by size. 

Classification by position in stand. 
Classification by age composition. 
Classification by species composition. 
Stand density classes. 

Other measures of stocking density. 

Intermediate cuttings in young stands. 
Weedings or cleanings. 

Release or liberation cuttings. 
Sanitation cuttings. 

Salvage cuttings. 

Thinning. 

Pruning. 

Harvest cuttings in mature timber, silviculture. 

Managing for sustained yield. 
Clear cutting of mature even-aged forests. 
Clear cutting in blocks or strips. 
Seed tree method. 
Selective cutting or selection system. 
Shelterwood system. 
Marking timber for harvest. 
Preparation of the soil for natural reproduction. 
Control of brush for natural reseeding. 
Artificial reforestation. 
Choice of species for the planting site. 
Preparatory steps in planting. 
Direct seeding; wild seedlings; nursery-grown stock. 
Seasons for tree planting. 
Tree spacing. 
Preparing the land. 
Heeling in nursery stock. 
Field planting methods: Hand and machine planting. 
Caring for the young forest plantation. 
V. Measuring the forest: 
Land surveying systems, subdivision of lands. 
Mapping forest areas. 
Measuring direction. 
Measuring distance. 
Drawing the map. 
Aerial photographs. 
Topographic maps. 

Estimating standing timber volumes, timber cruising. 
Equipment used in timber cruising. 
Determining sawtimber volumes. 
Measuring pulpwood timber. 

Cumulative volume tally sheets. 
Miscellaneous forestry measurements. 
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STUDY MANUAL OF AMERICAN FORESTRY PRACTICE, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
AND CONSERVATION, WOLF SPRINGS FOREST, MINONG, Wis.—Continued 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Chapter and lesson 
V. Measuring the forest—Continued 
Timber sales procedures. 
Boundary marking. 
Other aspects of timber cruising. 
Measuring stumpage values—valuation of timber. 
VI. Logging and measuring forest products : 
Logging methods and equipment. 
Preliminary steps in the logging job. 
Logging equipment operation and maintenance. 
Safety precautions in the woods. 
Measuring forest products (sealing). 
Sawlogs, pulpwood, other products. 
Specifications of principal forest products. 
VII. Protecting forests from fire, insects and diseases : 
Protection from fire. 
Forest fire losses. 
Causes of forest fires. 
Organizing forest fire control. 
Factors influencing fire intensity and spread. 
Fire fighting methods. 
Fire fighting equipment. 
Forest insects and their control. 
Classes of forest insects. 
Important destructive insects and their control. 
Forest diseases and their control. 
Kinds of diseases. 
Control methods. 
Other damage to the forest. 
VIII. The forest products industries : 
Economic importance. 
The lumber industry. 
Milling logs into lumber. 
Smaller sawmills. 
The paper industry. 
Paper manufacturing. 
Other products from the forest. 
Forestry employment in industry. 
Marketing forest products. 
Marketing methods. 
IX. Managing the forest for other purposes (watershed protection, wildlife, 
grazing and recreation) : 
Watershed protection and management. 
Watershed conservation measures. 
Wildlife management in forestry. 
Some forest-wildlife management practices. 
Managing the forest for grazing. 
Range conservation practices. 
Forests as recreational areas. 
Types of recreational areas. 
Planning recreational facilities. 
Other aspects of recreational uses. 
Administration of recreational areas. 
X. Organization and administration of forestry programs: 
Federal forest lands and programs. 
Forest services—USDA. 
Soil conservation service—USDA. 
Bureau of land management—USDI. 
National park service—USDI. 
Fish and wildlife service—USDI. 
State forest lands and programs. 
Private industrial forestry programs. 
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Stupy MANUAL OF AMERICAN FORESTRY PRACTICE, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
AND CONSERVATION, WOLF SPRINGS FOREST, MINONG, W1s.—Continued 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Chapter and lesson 
X. Organization and administration of forestry programs—Continued 
Progranis and facilities for smaller private owners. 
Research—the scientific right arm of forestry. 
Conclusion. 
List of Federal, State and private organizations employing forestry 
trained men. 
Appendix A. Forestry terminology. 
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VATION, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION, WOLF SPRINGS 
ForREST, MINONG, WIS. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Lesson 1. Careers in conservation : 
Why conservation? 
Conservation is twentieth century pioneering. 
Conservation needs trained men. 
Fields of work and duties of conservationists. 
Soil conservation—fish and wildlife management. 
Park and recreational area management—water conservation. 
What conservationists must know. 
Studying conservation. 
Qualities of a conservationist. 
Where conservationists work. 
Federal conservation programs. 
State conservation programs. 
Conservation programs on private lands. 
Lesson 2. Renewable resources and conservation problems: 
History of conservation programs. 
Some future natural resource problems. 
America’s present resources situation. 
Soils—the basic resource. 
Water and watersheds. 
Forests and forest lands. 
Grasslands—plains and prairies. 
Wildlife resources. 
Fisheries resources. 
Parks and recreational lands. 
Conservation and land use. 
The conservation chart. 
Lesson 3. Surveying and mapping land areas: 
Land surveying systems. 
Subdivisions of lands. 
Mapping land surface areas. 
Measuring direction. 
Measurement of distance. 
Drawing the cover map. 
Map symbols and scale. 
Aerial photographs. 
Topographic (contour) maps. 
Using a base map for conservation planning. 
Lesson 4. Conservation of forests and wild land: 
Tree identification characteristics 
How trees grow 
Location and kinds of American forests 
Important forest regions and types 
Interrelationships of land, plants and animals (ecology) 
Nature’s balance, communities, succession 
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STUDY MANUAL OF BASIC FIELD PRACTICE IN FISH-WILDLIFE AND PARK CONSER- 
VATION, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION, WoLF SPRINGS 
Forest, MiINONG, W1S.—Continued 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Lesson 4. Conservation of forests and wild land—Continued 
Forest conservation practices 
Reforestation 
Timber stand improvement 
Protection from forest fires 
Protection from grazing and other damage 
Lesson 5. Principles of wildlife biology: 
BKeology and wildlife 
Plant and animal communities, habitat, population, cycles, migration, ete. 
Fact gathering and field investigations—purposes, methods 
Census taking—population counting methods, range capacity, tracks 
and trails, photography, field notes and reports 
Wildlife population fluctuations 
Wildlife habitat—game birds and animals, furbearers 
Ranges, territories, cover requirements, foods (chart) 
Plants important to wildlife 
Size, value as food and cover, soils required (chart) 
Wildlife terminology 
Lesson 6. Wildlife management practices: 
Management measures for upland wild game birds and animals 
Farm upland game: forest wildlife; western wildlife; southern game 
species ; Wildlife in the Far North 
Management measures for waterfowl 
Ducks, geese and others 
Management measures for furbearers 
Muskrat and beaver 
Mink and other carniverous furbearers 
Special wildlife habitat improvement measures 
Marshes, hedgerows: borders and corners; shelterbelts; streambanks; 
farm ponds; farm woodlands ; food patches 
Wildlife refuge management 
Game farms and shooting preserves 
Fur farming 
Lesson 7. Fisheries biology and management: 
Ecology of fishing waters 
Lakes: reservoirs ; farm ponds; streams and rivers 
Population surveys and investigations 
Lake and stream population surveys—seining, electric shockers, habitat 
studies, spawning beds, scale samples 
Important game fishes and their management 
Distribution ranges, water requirements, foods, life cycles (chart) 
Warm water fishes—lakes, rivers and ponds, (bass, wall-eyed pike, pick- 
erel and other gamefish—pondfish ) 
Cold water fish—streams and rivers (rainbow, brook and brown trout, 
graylings, etc.) 
Anadromous fish (salmon, shad, ete.) 
Management measures for fishing waters, lakes, streams and farm ponds 
Fish hatcheries and fish farming 
Special fisheries activities 
Control of rough fish and predators ; lake poisoning and restocking 
Lesson 8. Regulation of the wildlife harvest—law enforcement : 
Purpose of hunting and fishing laws 
History, State and Federal jurisdiction ; police power ; legal basis 
Season determination 
Population studies 
Law enforcement and administration of regulations 
Rights of citizens ; problem of violations 
Conservation law enforcement officer 
Responsibilities, training, duties, tactics of arrest, rules of evidence 
court appearance 
Control of predators 
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Lesson 9. Parks and recreational lands: 
Types of recreational areas 
Intensively used areas 
Extensive recreational areas 
Recreation developments and improvements 
Planning, construction, sanitation, buildings, reads and trails, camp- 
grounds 
Camp maintenance and caretaking 
Duties—Seasonal, daily 
Counting visitor use 
Purpose and methods 
Access areas to publie fishing waters 
Lesson 10. Organization and administration of conservation programs: 
Federal conservation agencies and their programs 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 
Soil Conservation Service 
U.S. Department of Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
National Park Service 
Bureau of Land Management 
Other Federal resource programs 
State conservation programs 
Fish and game, parks, forestry, minerals, soil and water conservation 
Private conservation activities 
Landowners, associations, industry 
Appendix A. Conservation organizations employing trained men: 
Federal agencies 
State conservation programs 
Private and others 


Senator Ranpotpn. Thank you, Mr, Stoddard, for being with us. 

Mr. Sropparp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator RanpoipH. It is the plan of the subcommittee to resume its 
hearings and perhaps have its final hearing on Friday of this week, 
the time being 2 p.m. 

There are certain Senators, including Senator Humphrey, who wish 
to filea statement as the hearings come to a close. 


(Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Friday, May 22, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SPEecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Yourn ConservaTION Corps OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:20 p.m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room 312, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Jennings Randolph 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Randolph (presiding). 

Also present: Senator Frank E. Moss, of Utah. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Samuel V. Merrick, professional staff member; and Robert E. Wolf, 
professional staff member, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Senator Ranpoten. We shall resume our hearings on S. 812, the 
proposal which would establish the Youth Conservation Corps. 

It is a privilege to welcome the Honorable Frank E. Moss, the able 
Senator from Utah. He has a very real interest in the pending legis- 
lation. 

We are happy to have you, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. MOSS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Moss. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

It is a privilege to serve in the Senate with you and the other able 
Senators who now constitute the Senate of the United States. I feel 
that my friendship with you is deep and personal. 

It is also a privilege to pean, tod. you in behalf of a bill which 
is designed at once to salvage and conserve both human and natural 
resources. Surely this measure is as noncontroversial as legislation 
can be. 

As no one knows better than the able chairman of this subcommittee, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, upon which S. 812 is based, was 
probably the most popular and generally accepted of all of the alphabet 
agencies established to pull us out of the depression of the thirties. 
Practically everybody agreed that it was a good idea and that it did 
a good job—it was a sound investment in both people and the land. 

Tough, young boys were taken off the city streets and out of the 
slums and placed in wholesome out-of-door camps, with hard, satisfy- 
ing work to do. An amazing number of them went on to lead con- 
structive and useful lives. At the same time the work they did con- 
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tributed to the wise conservation of our land, water, and forests, and 
passed on this great inheritance not only undiminished, but enhanced. 

This bill will again put together land and trees and water and boys 
for the good of both the young men and the Nation. It is designed 
to fit the needs of today, not as desperate as they were in the thirties, 
but nonetheless demanding of attention and action. 

Although the economic health of the country is vastly better than 
it was when the CCC was established in the thirties, there are some 
bad pockets of unemployment and all of the problems which it breeds. 
Young, untrained men are among the greatest casualties when jobs 
are scarce. In addition, there are thousands of boys out of school 
seeking summer employment each year. U nchanneled ad_ restless, 
youthful energy results in day-after-day newspaper stories of juvenile 
delinquency. A YCC program could be a partial answer to the 
problem. 

This waste in human resources is matched by a frightening waste 
of our soil ae water resources. Our conservation programs are 
working well, but they are not big enough or broad enough to do all 
that needs to be done. Lakes and streams are filling with valuable 
topsoil, and millions of acres of cutover timberland lie a ready prey to 
fire, wind, and insects. Lakes that are muddied and polluted, and 
campsites that are rundown and littered, make outdoor recreation less 
enjoyable than it should be. 

This bill would put 150,000 young men between the ages of 17 and 
23 to work in YCC camps at tremendous long-range benefits to both 
themselves and the Nation. It is estimated that it will cost about $375 
million annually, and if there is any substantial opposition to the pro- 
gram it is based on the fact that, like almost anything worth while, 
it costs money. Yet it is obvious that if properly administered, the 
program would increase our productivity and gross income, and 
return the Federal Government a good share, if not all, of the funds 
appropriated for it. 

As an ex: me we are desperately short of access roads to reach into 
sustained yield timber that is overripe and should be cut. Sale of this 
timber contributes substantial revenues to the Federal Government, 
and to the counties in which the national forests are located. Access 
road construction is a readymade project for a Youth Conservation 
Cor ps. 

It is impossible to assess the value of the work the corps could do to 
assist the Forest Service and the other Federal agencies with conser- 
vation of our natural resources. Nor can we estimate the recreational 
value that additional or improved camp and pienie grounds would 
give to America’s vacationists. Anyone approaching middle age can 
attest to how refreshing and pleasant were their picnic and camping 
experiences in the tidy new recreation areas built by the CCC boys in 
the thirties. 

I am happy to report that this bill has the strong support of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, one of the great dailies in my State of Utah. I 
would like to request that a March 30, 1959, editorial from the Trib- 
une entitled, “Youth Program Should Be Expanded,” be printed in 
the record of the hearings at this point. 

Senator Ranpoten. Yes; that will be done. 
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[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Monday morning, Mar. 30, 1959] 
YoutH ProcgrRaM SHOULD Be EXPANDED 


The advent of spring brings apprehension to hundreds of thousands of parents 
of teenagers and others in urban sections of America. 

Within a few weeks an army of young people will besiege business and indus- 
trial houses for summer work. And although the economic health of the coun- 
try has improved, unemployment continues a severe problem in some areas. The 
surplus of the adult labor force will dim chances of youth getting seasonal work 
in many cases. 

Family breadwinners should have top priority but it is important also that 
young people put their energies into constructive activity. Safeguards must be 
maintained to prevent exploitation but proper jobs help to round out young 
people’s lives. Gainful work provides a feeling of belonging, acceptance, and 
responsibility. Moreover, it provides financial assistance. 

Recognizing the nationwide problem of idle youth and the need for keeping 
national forests and parks in repair, bills have been filed in Congress again to 
set up a Youth Conservation Corps. Sponsors include Representative Gracie 
lfost, of Idaho, and Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota. Current plans call for an 
initial corps of 150,000 young men, which would likely be only a start. 

Bills have been in Congress almost every session since the end of World War 
II providing for a youth corps modeled somewhat after the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps (CCC) of the depression. 

The movement for a national youth corps has received a filip from the success 
of experimental forestry camps for youth operating in several States, including 
Utah. 

Several years ago the Wasatch National Forest and State industrial school set 
up a camp near Kamas for selected boys from the Ogden institution. The num- 
ber of boys benefiting from working outdoors under supervision has been limited 
by necessity but the program has been so successful that a few similar camps 
have been established in other sections of the Wasatch Forest under auspices of 
the Salt Lake County Youth Advisory Council, cooperating with the juvenile 
court, the welfare department, employment security, county commisisioners. 
The Forest Service furnishes materials, tools, and work supervision. Most 
youths involved are assigned by the Salt Lake juvenile court. 
similar project is planned in Davis County. 

In addition to the physical and spiritual benefits from working in the woods, 
youths learn a trade, self-reliance, and the essentials of resource conservation. 

A drawback to the limited program now in operation under local sponsorship 
und the project proposed in Youth Conservation Corps bills is that only boys who 
are in trouble with the law or school requirements benefit from the wholesome 
experience. 


This summer a 


It does not detract from the great merits of the program to point out the need 
for expanding it to occupy the time and energies of boys who do good school 
work and manage to keep out of trouble. Communities should interest them- 
selves to a greater extent in the program. If a satisfactory organizational 
framework were provided, it is possible that many parents who could afford it 
would be willing to contribute to keep their youth constructively occupied during 
vacation periods. 

If a national youth corps is set up, camps might well be organized on a local 
or regional basis. 

It is not too early to be planning and working to meet the coming needs of 
our youth. Some modification of the youth corps might prove vastly beneficial 
in many ways and, in the end, be far less costly than some alternatives, such as 
institutional-custodial care. 


Senator Moss. I want also to touch briefly on a summertime forest 
crew program in Salt Lake County, which is under the direction of the 
county youth advisory committee, and which will be of interest to this 
group. 

The work crew consists of teenage boys who report at a Forest Serv- 
ice warehouse in Salt Lake City at 5 a.m., and are taken into the 
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canyons surrounding Salt Lake City for a day’s work for which they 
are paid $4. U nder the direction of a forest ranger they clean up 

‘amp and picnic areas and roadsides and streams, collect garbage, haul 
sand and gravel, cut logs and haul firewood, clean out firepits, and do 
some painting and construction and trail work. They are taught the 
use of handtools and given special instruction in safety. The program 
has proved a great success. 

The Youth Advisory Council has made careful study of S. 812, and 
has written a letter suggesting amendments which would make ‘it of 
greater value in Salt ‘Lake County. The council feels this bill as 
drafted does not adequately meet the needs of the local communities, 
and suggests amending it to allow States and political subdivisions to 
develop | programs geared to their particular problems. The council 
would also prefer a 15-to-19-year age requirements for enrollees, with 
21 set as the terminal age. 

I would like to present to the subcommittee for their consideration 
the letter written by Mrs. John B. Cannon, chairman of the Salt Lake 
Youth Advisory Council, which spells out in some detail the views 
of the council on this bill. 

Senator Ranpotpew. We shall include it. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


SALT LAKE CoUNTY YoUtH ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 5, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: The Salt Lake Youth Advisory Council is extremely 
interested in the proposed Senate bill 812, 86th Congress, 1st session. 

We have reviewed a copy of this bill and in principle agree that legislation 
of this type is needed and would serve a useful purpose. However, we feel that 
the bill presented does not adequately meet the needs of the local community. 
Senate bill S. 812 appears to be patterned after the old CCC program enacted 
during the depression days of the 1930's. There is a great difference between 
what was needed then to alleviate unemployment and what is needed and 
desirable now. 

Our council has reviewed S. 812 and wishes to present the following comments 
and suggested revisions for your information and guidance: 

(1) In the section covering the statement of purpose it is our sincere conviction 
that the program should also so be dedicated to providing assistance in the 
youth’s personal development as well as providing healthful training and em- 
ployment. We also feel that this should be a Federal-State program which 
would permit States and political subdivisions thereof to develop programs that 
would meet the needs of the local community. The idea that what may be work- 
able and desirable for the youth in the large cities may not be feasible for the 
rural or less-populated areas. A Federal-State partnership would best solve this 
problem, much the same way that the various State departments of public wel- 
fare or State departments of employment security operate. 

(2) In the section of S. 812 that sets up authority of director, we recommend 
that all references to Federal agencies be changed to Federal-State agencies 
where applicable. Conservation of our natural resources are also charged to 
State governments. As an example, Utah’s present State park commission. 

The council also feels that paragraph (6), section 7, dealing with the general 
education and vocational and conservation education be revised to the point 
that State and local educational facilities would be used wherever possible. 
Local school districts could provide much of this training and this is in keeping 
with our thought that the program be decentralized to the local level. 

3. Section 8: Enrollment does not meet the needs of the local community, 
especially with respect to the minimum and maximum age range of enrollees. 

It has been our experience from our own program over the last 4 years 
that youth from 15 through 19 need the greatest assistance. These are the 
formative years, years during a person’s life when basic and lasting traits 
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relative to work habits, citizenship, and moral character are formed or changed. 
In keeping with our recommendation that the purpose of the bill should be 
changed to include personal development, we feel the age range 15 to 19 years 
is much more realistic. A terminal age of 21 should be included. Workers 
of 21 or older should be hired as regular employees and not considered enrollees 
of the program. 

Our council also recommends that the use of enrollees be confined to the 
general geographical area of their residence wherever practicable, and that 
enrollees will not be transported long distances from their homes except for 
urgent reasons as determined by the various State authorities. This would 
normally mean that the great majority of the enrollees- would work within 100 
miles or so from their place of residence wherever feasible. 

4. In section 9: For enrollees, we suggest that a program of payment for basic 
compensation be worked for those enrollees who would not be working and living 
atacamp. It would be advantageous to have enrollees live at home and travel 
back and forth each day to work. The basic compensation would remain the 
same but an additional amount would be paid to compensate for subsistence and 
lodging to those enrollees who lived at home and commuted to work. This is 
another area where the local or State supervision would be necessary for proper 
control. This additionol compensation would at least be equal to the cost of 
food and shelter for enrollees living in a camp. 

Consideration should also be given to various grade levels of pay for en- 
rollees; enrollees, who after a time could progress to more responsible type 
of work and have their basic compensatino raised. Special reference is made 
to occupations that are apprenticeable, with a graduated pay scale as part of 
the program. This would permit recognition for growth and improvement and 
reward those enrollees who perform outstanding work. A compensation plan 
similar to the noncommission officers program in the military may be instituted. 

In general, our council feels that a program similar to that proposed in S. 812 
is needed and desirable at this time. Our major concern is that the bill, as 
presented, would not meet the local needs and may have some very undesirable 
effects on the youth of the Nation. We feel that this can be overcome by bring- 
ing the program down to the local level. This would permit the States and 
the political subdivisions, within broad basic guidelines, to operate and supervise 
a program geared to meet the needs of the youth of the community. 

The participating age range should be lowered to include male 15 year olds. 
The program should also provide means whereby all selected youth may partici- 
pate without regard to need. A young man who requires guidance and direction 
in developing good work habits, but who comes from a family who does not need 
financial assistance, can be a serious problem to the community, even more so 
than those who require financial assistance. This legislation should provide 
the means by which this youth can be helped. 

Our council sincerely solicits your assistance to include the above recommen- 
dations in this legislation. We hope that the comments of the Salt Lake Youth 
Advisory Council will be of value to you in your consideration of this bill. An 
elaboration of our thinking or additional information will gladly be furnished 
upon your request. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for the consideration you may give this pro- 
gram. Best regards for a successful legislative session. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JoHn CANNON, Chairman. 

Senator Moss. I can think of no more effective way to close this 
statement than to ask that excerpts from a letter from a former en- 
rollee in the CCC be carried in the record of the hearings at this point. 
The letter was written by Mr. Jerome C. Mietchen, 2529 Jefferson 
Avenue, Ogden, Utah, and is an eloquent aren of what one man’s 
CCC experience meant to him. I am confident that it could be multi- 
plied many times over if we were to reach some of the other good, 

*,? Wy > sack ‘Er 
settled citizens for whom the CCC camps of the thirties were a great 
experience, and a genuine turning point in their lives. 

Along with the letter Mr. Mietchen sent: me pictures of his life 
in the CCC camps, and of the home he has built for his family with 
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skills he developed mainly in the corps. Excerpts from the letter 
follow: 


I believe that it is good for younger men to be in the plain modest atmosphere 
that the CCC camps provided with no frills as these pictures show. This en- 
vironment is wholesome and food and clothes the same. 

Besides using a pick or shovel in this organization, there were wonderful 
opportunities for on-the-job training in different trades or occupations such as 
cooking, hospital attendant, office work, heavy equipment drivers (drag line, bull- 
dozers, carryalls, and trucks) mechanics, welders, painting, carpentering, cement 
work, and rock masonry. 

The pictures enclosed of my home are evidence of accomplishments that may 
come to those having been exposed to this knowledge and having the resourceful- 
ness and ambition to make use of it. 

My wife and I built this lovely home by ourselves. We did all of the work 
including the wiring and plumbing, with the exception of the asbestos shake 
siding and the brickwork in front which was hired out. The interior is also 
attractive and we made some of our own furniture for our front room, plus 
the builtins. It was all done with hand tools. The training I received in the 
CCC gave me enough confidence to do the job. 

Soon again Americans will be touring the country on their vacations, and 
marveling at the accommodations in some of our national forests and parks, 
never realizing that 20 to 25 years ago young men in the CCC restored, conserved, 
and constructed some of those facilities. 

It always gives me a particular thrill when we are on a trip to see the work 
pointed out to us by guides that was done by the CCC boys and to know that 
possibly someone is deriving the same benefits and satisfactions from the projects 
our camp worked on. 

Possibly because so many things that are taken for granted today have come 
about because of human hands and sweat, there is a lack of appreciation and re- 
spect for what we enjoy and see in this great Nation of ours, and what it holds 
for us when we live up to the obligations placed on us as American citizens. 

I hope that all concerned may again see the importance of establishing another 
CCC program, and supporting it fully. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear. 

Senator Ranpo_pu. Senator Moss, you have given the subcommittee 
a concise and a helpful statement. You have reinforced our thinking 
on this important legislation by the opinions of the people of your 
State, including an excellent newspaper editorial. 

You indicate that the original Civilian Conservation Corps Act, 
which was passed in the depr ession thirties, was of tremendous value 
and had universal appeal. The vote took place in the Senate on May 
20, 1937, there being no vote by rollcall, when the corps was first 
created. We remember that the vote was 3 years after the corps had 
been operative. Approval or disapproval of what had been done by 
the CCC would be reflected. The Senate Members voted 67 yeas and 
2 nays. In the House on May 12 of that same year the vote was 389 
yeas, 7 nays. 

These are important figures because they indicate not only a first 
approval but an endorsemert which was given after the Civ ilian Con- 
servation Corps had had a life of 3 years. The people had seen what 
had been accomplished. 

We are very grateful for your contribution. You bring to us the 
thoughts of the people in Utah to the effect that State and local lands 
might profitably be used. 

Do you have any idea on this? If you think in terms of State bene- 
fits should there be a money matching program ? 

Senator Moss. I think it would be well to explore that field, Mr. 
Chairman. The program to which I referred in my statement is done 
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in cooperation with the Forest Service at the present time. The ad- 
ministrative work is all handled locally with local funds but the Forest 
Service does provide some funds for the compensation of the boys and 
of course provides the equipment and tools with which they work. 
It has been very effective and beneficial in a limited way but it is ex- 
tremely limited. Perhaps by gearing the program where local com- 
munities could cooperate by providing the supervision and perhaps 
some of the funds we could expand the program still further and also 
it would have the benefit of more local supervision of the young men 
who are doing the work, the CCC work or the outdoor work. I think 
the supervision that was accorded in the CCC camps generally was 
excellent but you can understand that local interests also would like to 
know about that and perhaps they could be brought to appreciate the 
program more if they could have some hand in its operation. 

So I thank the chairman for this opportunity to appear. Iam glad 
you pointed out the number of votes that were cast in the Congress 
when 3 years of the program had been underway for 3 years and at a 
period when we were still in economically depressed times at least as 
compared with now and where certainly if there had been objection to 
the program the cost alone would have caused some more dissenting 
votes. I believe there was almost universal acceptance of the effective- 
ness of the CCC program. 

Senator RanpoteH. Would you say, Senator Moss, that you envisage 
this program not so much an emergency one but an effort built into our 
permanent program of building and serving, as you said, salvaging 
human and natural resources ? 

Senator Moss. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

I would think that we should establish a permanent, long-range 
program. I would like tosee it as a program which could be expanded 
very readily in the summer and open months and when the schools are 
in recess but kept alive and the cadre kept together during the months 
when the students returned to school. 

[ point out an incident that is very common in my State. We have 
a number of national parks in Utah and close to Utah, and the young 
people can get jobs in the parks in the summer working in the cabins, 
cleaning the cabins and so on, but there are never enough jobs to go 
around. The applications and the demand for those jobs are so great 
that there is real serious competition among the young people to try to 
get. a job. 

I think if there were an opportunity for those young people to go 
into CCC work the boys, and of course we might develop some sort 
of program for the girls. But I am sure that if we had a program 
where the boys could go out and work in the forest and earn some 
money and have an adventure as well as training, that we would soon 
have as many enrollees as we could handle. 

Senator Ranpoten. The Senator is familiar with the request of the 
Department of Agriculture for a forest service program on the na- 
tional forest. I believe Secretary Benson thinks in terms of $3,400 
million as being necessary. 

You would feel that the enrollees in the Youth Conservation Cor ps 
could immediately help to bring that program more into a current 
realization, provided funds were provided? 
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Senator Moss. I agree. I think that would be a wonderful start in 
that program. 


Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Senator. You have been very help- 
ful to the subcommittee. 
Senator Moss. Thank you, sir. 
Senator RaNnpotru. Senator Carroll has asked me to file his state- 
ment forthe record. It gives me pleasure to do so. 
(The statement by Senator Carroll follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL, DEMOCRAT, OF COLORADO, RE S, 812, 
YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


The Youth Conservation Corps, as outlined in this bill, is a sound, economical, 
constructive and much-needed program designed not only to conserve our vast 
natural resources, but of far greater importance, to help conserve the physical 
and spiritual strength of our youth in a time of crisis. 

The objectives to be acheived by this bill are only part of the vital need for a 
bold and constructive approach to the growing problems affecting our youth, 
their welfare, and the welfare of the Nation. 

The emergency nature of this problem is reflected by the increase in crime; 
by the increase in demand for greater appropriations to build larger penal and 
correctional institutions, both State and Federal; and by the increasing public 
demand for government action at all levels, local, State, and Federal. 

Although almost no one questions the necessity for a constructive solution to 
this important problem the question arises, how can we do what is necessary 
Without unbalancing the budget? In other words, can we afford it? The an- 
swer is crystal clear. Can we afford not to take appropriate action in view of 
the conditions with which the Nation is confronted? Is it not more sensible, 
more economical, to spend “prevention” dollars rather than “punishment” dollars? 
Dollars spent for prevention get to the root of the cause. Dollars spent for 
punishment will grow and grow—the waste will multiply while the welfare of 
our youth and of our Nation deteriorate. Believe me, the failure to act at this 
time creates only the illusion of thrift and saving, but I assert that action taken 
now will build and create not only a saving of dollars in the future but the pres- 
ervation and conservation of values so important to each of us that they cannot 
be measured in terms of dollars and cents. 

I have had hundreds of letters from educators, law-enforcement officers, wel- 
fare workers, judges, and religious and community leaders throughout Colorado 
enthusiastically endorsing such a program. I do not minimize the fine work 
that has been going on at the State and local levels and the imperative need that 
this work continue to have the active support and interest of every American. 
As I have indicated the YCC meets the need for only a part of the huge task 
before us. This is a program to supplement, not to supplant community and 
State action. However, I feel that the Congress must begin to assume its share 
of the responsibility, helping wherever possible the fine local and State leader- 
ship which is working in this field. 

Many congressional hearings have been held concerning youth programs and 
juvenile delinquency. This problem has been studied long enough. The solu- 
tion to these important problems must be met head on. This legislation is only 
a step in the right direction. The time to take this step is now. This is the 


time for action. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Dr. Paul Elicker. 

Mr. Exicker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Dr. Elicker, we are very pleased that you have 
come to the subcommittee to give us the advantage of your thinking, 


your study, and an important viewpoint of a very vital section of our 
national educational effort. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL E. ELICKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Exicxer. Thank you. 

I am Paul E. Elicker, formerly principal of the Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass., a comprehensive senior high school of 

3,000 students. Since 1940, I have been executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, with a membership of more than 
21,080 secondary-school administrators enrolling more than 8 mil- 
lion school youth with an annual changing school population involv- 
ing nearly 2 million youth each year. 

‘America has achieved an educational situation that no other nation 
has attained. It has today by far the largest percentage of school 
youth, ages 14-17 ine lusive, enrolled full time in our secondary schools 
of all the countries in the world, As a Nation, our sec ondary schools 
enroll about 90 percent of all youth 14-17 years of age in our schools. 
This condition has brought many problems which at times are 
severely criticized by our taxpaying citizens. It is quite possible that 
the Youth Conservation Act of 1959 may provide a satisfactory solu- 
tion to some of the present problems, namely to use the energy, initia- 
tive, and teenage labor resource in some gainful manner in ‘the con- 
servation, care, and improvement of our natural and human resources. 

Many youth approach that period in their school life when they 
develop a dislike for the regular work of the school and can see no 
direct application of what they are expected to do in school to their 
future employment at useful work wherein they can earn some money. 
The labor market offers very little opportunity for regular full-time 
work for the older teenagers. Undoubtedly good health is important 
to all our citizens and especially to youth so that they may be pro- 
ductive and happy citizens. Outdoor work is a most healthful ac- 
tivity and a great developer of physical fitness for teenagers. 

Now a word about the Civilian Conservation Corps of 1933 to 
1941. 

Many people found the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's 
period helpful to the millions of youth who could find no other work. 
Our citizens found it to be an excellent agency to prevent harmful 
delinquency. These camps performed great national works in con- 
servation—the kind of work that is creatly needed today. It pro- 
vided purposeful development of the individuals through ‘supervised 
work and education. There are many work camps for boys in some 
of our States today which, from all reports, perform needed and use- 
ful public works. Such examples provide a good base for a consider- 

ation of such camps on a national basis. 

Objections to the CCC of 1933-41. 

Many of the CCC camps of the 1930’s grew in great disfavor with 
the local educational authorities and agencies largely because the 
total program was federally controlled and directed. “The age limi- 
tations for participation in this program should be flexible ‘enough 
so that boys attending regular secondary schools could be recom- 
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mended by school officials for admittance to the youth conservation 
camps. This should apply to boys in the secondary school who may 
be required to attend school as per the compulsory school attendance 
laws of the State. 

I imagine it would be the hope of many educators that if such a pro- 
gram for advanced teenagers were established, it would be directed, 
supervised, and administered through our constituted State educa- 
tional and related State agencies and authorities that are interested 
in and qualified to direct the total program. Under such conditions 
I believe educators would greatly favor the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you, Dr. Elicker. 

Mr. Exicker. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoten. Have you made a study of the educational pro- 
gram of the original CCC? 

Mr. Euicker. Not as such; no. I just knew about this a few days 
ago. But that probably was the source, too, of some difficulty and 
some criticism because it seemed to be uncorrelated with the ongoing 
program that there was some duplication to be sure. That is desirable 
in some forms of education and necessary. But it had such a close 
relation and correlation, say, with the ongoing local education pro- 
gram that that brought forth considerable criticism. So I can’t say 
T claim I made any study. It is more or less observations that I have 
had of that period of time. 

Senator Ranpoten. You have a recommendation for an education 
program within the proposed Youth Conservation Corps ? 

Mr. Exicker. No; but in reading the summary of the act it said, I 
think, that at least 10 hours a week should be given to educational 
work. I think that probably isa good program. The nature of that 
program should vary as far as it possibly « can from the ongoing pro- 
gram that these boys recently had in the secondary school. That was 
one reason that they didn’t want to stay in the secondary school. 
Therefore we should try something else. So it should be largely voca- 
tional in nature and it should apply to what they are doing in the 
way of conservation, reforestation and the like. It should be related 
to that. I think that is the only way to appeal to those boys because 
they have had enough of the other kind, whatever you want to call it. 
There is no need of . giving someone the same kind of pills if we find 
we are not effecting cure. “We should try something else. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Dr. Elicker, at an earlier hearing we had testi- 
mony which indicated that there were approximately 5,000 boys and 
girls who were in high school that were actually dropping out from 
high school on a daily basis; is that true? 

Mr. Exicxer. Well, you mean 5,000 throughout the country. Of 
course you think that there are 5,000 out of ‘about 8 million. ‘That 
isn’t a large number, and when you think of our 10th and 12th grade 
class, we will probably graduate about 1,700,000 this year. T hese are 
not all coming from the 12th grade class, but putting in the advanced 
class, 5 ,000—of course in our estimation it is too large a number. We 
don’t like it at all. 

Senator Ranpoten. That would be 900,000 a year; would it ? 
Mr. Exicker. Did you say daily ? 
Senator Ranpoipu. Yes. 
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Mr. Exicxer. I see. It seems to me that that is too large a number, 
because we don’t have such a loss in our schools; no. 

Senator Ranpo.ten. This testimony indicated that 5 000 dropouts a 
day of high school students would run some 900,000 a year. Am I cor- 
rect about that ? 

Mr. Merrick. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Exicker. It seems entirely too large. 

Mr. Merrick. If I may interrupt, we found that figure astonishing 
and we made the point doubly certain, to check it. 

Mr. Exicxer. It is quite possible if you go back to the sixth grade 
or maybe to the ninth grade and see what is the dropout rate from 
there on up through to graduation, you will get a large figure. But 
that is over the years. You are putting it on a daily basis. Iam in 
no position really to testify, it is just my impression that it seems to 
me it is entirely too large. We are definitely gaining every year in 
holding power ‘of youth in school. I know we are not only getting 
more youth in school bec ‘ause of the increased youth population, but a 
large percentage are remaining through to graduation. Of course, 
there are related problems to that because some taxpayers do criticize 
the educational system because they say we have softened the pro- 
gram. Maybe we have. But I think it was all done with a purpose 
because the longer we can hold youth in school and give them some- 
thing, we think the better kind of education we give to all our citizens. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Dr. Elicker, I was in West Virginia last night 
and gave a high school commencement address at Glen Rogers. 

Mr. Exicker. Yes. 

Senator Ranpo.ieu. This is in Wyoming County, one of the commu- 
nities very hard hit by unemployment in the mines. There were 42 
graduates. 

Mr. Exicxer. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I told them that if they wished to talk with me 
after the formal exercise about their problems, I would want to do it. 
I have always felt it is important not to just lecture these young folk 
or tell them about the beckoning world behind the diploma that they 
received, but to check with them and see what they are thinking. I 
was rather surprised by the number who will find it necessary to find 
employment at once. 

So I speak of this, the point that you are discussing, to give these 
boys and girls just as much help as we can. 

Mr. Exicxer. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotru. There’s this period of the so-called period of 
public education. So many of them desire to continue in college but, 
very frankly, in that area of Wyoming County, there is deep unem- 
ployment. Many must help their parents. 

Mr. Extcxer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoten. These boys and girls reflect the problems of 
the family unit. 

Mr. Exicker. It is without a doubt, and, of course, I have said this, 
too, we are the best educated nation in the world. We have objective 
evidence on that. Most of the people that will dispute that had 
merely opinions. They do not have really an evaluation. They do 
not offer any objective evidence. But we can. But this is not the 
time for that. That is true. 
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I think that has much to do with what we, I think, generally accept 
as having the highest level of living of any country in the world. 
That is related to the education of your people. The more you edu- 

‘ate them, the more they will desire, and the more they will demand, 
wai that goes hand in h: and. 

So I think that the accepted philosophy of education is to give ev- 
eryone the greatest education opportunity possible and retain them 
in school as long as you can. Of course, there are some where the 
point of di minishing returns sets in. No one knows exactly where it 
is for every individual. And that is where this corps could come in 
and do something because when that point sets in for these youth, 
especially those that must, according to our State compulsory attend- 
ance law still go to school, this would be a very fine place. I am not 
speaking about any delinqueney now because many of these boys are 
just disinterested, do all they ean, go to school all their life, 12 years, 
and in kindergarden, daily, routine, home, lunch, same thing next day. 
Why wouldn't they tire, some of them, from doing that? Of course, 
the school may be at fault, too. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Tam stimulated and not discouraged by many 
of our youth of today. There were some 200-plus students in this 
high school of Glen Rogers and they had 62 members in the band. 
These young folk are attempting to develop an outlet for themselves. 
Many of these youngsters are realizing that they must embrace all 
opportunities during this period of training. 

Mr. Exrexer. That is right. 

Senator Ranpoiteu. Mr. Wolf, do vou have any questions / 

Mr. Worr. I had one on your point of objections to the CCC pro- 
gram. You suggested that age limitation should be flexible so that 
boys attending regular secondary schools could be recommended by 
school officials for admittance to the youth conservation camps. 
What criteria would you use for deciding when an educator would 
recommend a young man to go into the Youth Conservation Corps? 

Mr. Exickrr. Well, that is somewhat difficult because we will say 
when the period where the diminishing returns set in, where an opinion 
of those people day after day feel, “Well, I doubt we can profit very 
much by staying here.” That should be the consensus of opinion of 
the statf people and those who are working with this person. I think 
that that would be the period. Of course you cannot possibly make 
it too young. I would suggest it should not certainly be under 15 
years of age because the school ought to make every attempt to 
retain that student and give him the best that they can. But he might 
be 15 years of age or older and another situation would be 2 most 
profit: able one for that. I think that is what happened to the CCC 

camps in the thirties; too many of those boys that were dissatisfied 
w ith what they were doing in school. 
Senator Ranporpu. Thank you, Mr. Elicker, very much. Mr. Mer- 
rick. 

Mr. Merrick. I have astatement here from Senator Philip A. Hart, 
who was detained on the floor by the debate on the wheat bill. He has 
asked that this statement be inserted in the record at this time. 

Senator Ranpoitpu. I am pleased that the statement from Senator 
Hart has been received. 

(The statement by Senator Hart follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR PHiLip A. HART, DEMOCRAT, OF MICHIGAN, IN SUPPORT OF 
YouTH CONSERVATION BILL, 8S. 812 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to make this brief statement in support of Senator 
Humphrey’s youth conservation bill (S. 812) which I cosponsor. This is a 
program long overdue. Every local community in America has been trying to 
find ways and means to create and sustain constructive channels for the de- 
velopment of our young people. At best we have achieved piecemeal success. 
Too often we have been forced to take “corrective” action against delinquency. 
Too often we have tended to blame our schools or parents and even our churches. 
But this is a problem that blame will not solve nor can we find lasting solu- 
tions in programs that attempt to pick up the pieces once we have allowed pat- 
terns of antisocial behavior to get a foothold. 

The souree of our concern with the creative development of our youth goes 
to the very heart of the kind of society we have become. In 1930 half of our 
families lived in rural areas centered around the family farm. Today, only 
a third are left. Life in our cities for those who are economically insecure can 
no longer depend on the support of the family alone. The great depression gave 
drastic evidence that even the best industrial and commercial system may well 
leave a gap of time before it can absorb all of the young people who are pour- 
ing into the job market to make their own way. And recently it has become 
clear that industrial technology and automation have made this lag between 
school and job a chronic condition for far too many of our young people creating 
in their minds a sense of uncertainty and. thus, susceptibility to a “why not’ 
attitude. 

During the emergency of the great depression a stopgap idea came into being 
as a means of supporting and maintaining the moraie of young unemployed 
men. The CCC program has been widely heralded notwithstanding its limita- 
tions. But the chronic nature of our present situation has found no compre- 
hensive answer and too little Federal leadership or assistance. 

The youth conservation program advanced by Senator Humphrey provide 
both. It is not the whole answer but it can render needed conservation service 
at the same time that it gives support and continuity to young men who other- 
wise would be at loose ends. It can give backing to and become a constructive 
rallying point for the diverse efforts of local community agencies serving our 
youth. This is quite clear from the support it is receiving throughout the 
country as well as in Michigan. 

As an indication of the favorable comment I have received on this proposal, 
I would like to offer for the record copies of letters from just a few of these 
Michigan leaders. They include the probate judge in Cheboygan, Mich.; settle- 
ment house leaders of young people from Detroit's East Side; the county sheriff 
in Escanaba, Mich.;: a probation officer from Wayne County; the director of 
Flint’s child guidance clinic; a professor of education and psychology at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor; a prominent Grand Rapids attorney; an 
official of our State civil service commission in Lansing, Mich., and himself the 
father of a large and wonderful family ; a Detroit business executive serving as 
an urban league official; and a parent from Coldwater, Mich. I am also in- 
cluding one letter from the Folrida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
supporting this bill, for the citizens of Michigan are not the only conservation- 
minded people. 

These letters, Mr. Chairman, I believe are eloquent testimony to the need for 
this legislation. 





ESCANABA, MICH., 
April 26, 1959, 
U.S. Senator PHL Hart, 
Senate Office Chambers, 
Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE S1r: I am writing to secure more information relative to the bill 
you are associated with in an attempt to renew the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

In law enforcement circles in this area it has long been discussed as a neces- 
sary part of juvenile rehabilitation. 

Please forward all possible information to Sheriff Johnson, Escanaba, Mich. 
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We are holding a convention of the Sheriffs Association here and are very 
interested in this bill. It would or could serve many needs—conservation and 
rehabilitation of many youths. 

Respectfully yours, 


WHEELER F.. WITTE. 


FRANKLIN SETTLEMENT, 
Detroit, Mich., January 27, 1959. 
Hon. Puiip A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HArT: We, representing the young adults of Franklin Settle- 
ment, are worried about the fact that we have no jobs and it doesn’t look like 
there will be any work for us in the near future. 

Many of our friends are in the same situation and we would like our Con- 
gressmen and Senators to give this serious matter their immediate attention. 

We meet every Wednesday with our counselor, Mr. Finis H. Bennett. Two 
weeks ago after some inquiries at the two poolrooms in the neighborhood and 
among the settlement members we found that there were about 328 young men 
in the neighborhood between 16 and 25 who are out of school and out of work. 

Several members of our group are high school graduates and they have been 
unable to find any work either since last June. What we want you to know 
is that the work outlook in Detroit for us seems very bad. Would it be possible: 
(1) for Congress to begin a large work-training program which would fit us for 
openings in the newer fields like electronics or (2) to have a countrywide pay 
conservation program which could give us experience and some money to help 
ourselves and our parents. 

We would be very thankful if you would write us and tell us what you and 
the Congress can do about Detroit’s unemployment problems, especially as it hits 
young adults. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES May, President. 
HERMAN ANDERSON, Secretary. 





PROBATE COURT, 
Cheboygan, Mich., January 21, 1959. 
Hon. PATRICK MCNAMARA, U.S. Senator, 
Hon. PHtirre Hart, U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Hon. Vicror Knox, Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: In re: Senator Humphrey’s “Youth Conservation Corps.” 

I have been informed that Senator Humphrey plans to introduce a bill to 
create a “Youth Conservation Corps,” as outlined in the January issue of Harper's 
magazine. This could easily gear in with at least a portion of “Another Crash 
Program” as presented by Mr. Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner, 
and Chief, Adult Education Section of the U.S. Office of Education in helping 
to remove a large section of adult illiteracy. 

Based upon experience in this office for a little over 13 years in dealing with 
juvenile delinquency, I am in hearty accord with the Senator’s “Youth Conser- 
vation Corps” and in thorough agreement with Mr. Caliver’s recommendation as 
to the ‘Needed : Another Crash Program.” 

I therefore solicit your active support of Senator Humphrey’s “Youth Con- 
servation Corps,” with the earnest hope and expectation that something out of 
Mr. Caliver’s crash program to eliminate adult illiteracy can be combined with it. 

I believe this legislation to have beneficial potentialities for this Nation far 
beyond any program of legislation which has recently been suggested. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert S. Barrp, Judge of Probate. 
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THE Derroir Ursan LEAGUE, 


Detroit, Mich., March 3, 1959. 
The Honorable PHiuip Hart, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Str: Our committee has given careful study to the contents of Senate bill 812 
sponsored by Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, and find that the purposes 
and objectives of this bill will serve to, at least partially, meet the needs of our 
growing youth employment and education problem. 

We solicit your support of this bill and if possible modifications to include 
provisions for girls in the same age and problem category. Your efforts in assur- 
ing passage of this bill will be a significant contribution to the welfare of the 
public at large and specifically to the Michigan public, which as you well know, 
is severely in need of such legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS S. NURNBERGER, 
Chairman, Vocational Service Committee, Detroit Urban League. 


Detroit, Micu., March 13, 1959. 
Senator Puitip A. Hart, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Hart: As a probation officer with the Wayne County Juvenile 
Court, I am vitally concerned with the passage of Senator Humphrey’s 8S. 812, 
the youth conservation bill. 

We at the court have a major problem with the 16-year-old school “dropouts.” 
Jobs for this group and the older teenagers are extremely scarce, due to the 
critical unemployment that has hit the Detroit area especially hard. 

These young men, feeling useless and lost, often turn to delinquent acts as an 
outlet for their frustrations. 

Aggravating their problem further is the fact that the armed services seem 
to have raised the physical and mental standards for qualification. So that this 
kind of career opportunity is beyond the reach of many of the school dropouts. 

Therefore, I believe the provisions of S. 812 will go a long way toward meeting 
an urgent and critical need: Positive and constructive work for these young men. 

At the same time we will be on the road toward positive action toward the 
conservation of our natural resources, another vital need. 

I would sincerely appreciate your support of 8S. 812. 

Thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 


Davin M. CROcKETT. 


FLINT CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC, 


Flint, Mich., March 138, 1959. 
Hon. Puirire A. Hart, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hart. To many of us in the field of child guidance and youth 
work, the 150,000-man Youth Conservation Corps proposed by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, seems a much needed step in the right direction. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter to him together with a copy of a letter regarding 
this matter of a couple of years ago which I wrote to Hon. G. Mennen Williams, 
Governor of Michigan. 

Please do not hesitate to let me know if I can be of any help in furthering this 
much needed and worthwhile endeavor. 

Sincerely yours, 


PauL H. JorpDan, M.D., Director. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Ann Arbor, December 31, 1958. 





Lt. Gov. Puiiirp A. Hart, 
Lansing, Mich. 


DEAR LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR Hart: May I call your attention to the article by 
Senator Hubert Humphrey in the January Harper’s magazine (pp. 58-57): “A 
Plan To Save Trees, Land, and Boys.” 

When the occasion arises, I hope you will give full support to this legislation 
embodying the ideas of the old CCC program. It is essentially nonpartisan in 
nature, and is educationally sound from both the liberal and conservative points 
of view: it provides for continuing education, in the broad sense, and it puts 
boys to work who are a drain on the energies of the schools. 

From the juvenile delinquency point of view, I have no doubt but that it 
would save its cost many times over, not only in work accomplished, but also 
in the reduction in property damage, police and imprisonment costs, etc. Even 
more important for many would be the rescue oz the lives of these boys for useful 
work in their communities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. CLARK TrRow, 
Professor of Education and of Psychology. 


DILLEY & DILLEY, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., April 30, 1959. 


Hon. Puiiie A. Hart, and Hon. ParricK V. MCNAMARA, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR PHIL AND Pat: I address this letter to you jointly for the purpose of 
urging your support of Senate bill 812, which I understand has been in- 
troduced by Senator Humphrey. This bill would reestablish a corps of young 
men very similar in purpose and organization to the CCC, of Roosevelt days. 

I think you are as abundantly familiar as I am with the wealth of accom- 
plishment by the CCC in Michigan in respect to reforestation, improvement of 
hunting and fishing facilities, improvement of park facilities and the like. 
Aside from that I have no doubt that Senator Humphrey is right in his state- 
ments about the salubrious effect this had on the boys themselves who partici- 
pated in the CCC program. 

It seems to me that the cost of revitalizing this program is certainly nominal 
in comparison with the benefit that it would confer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert W. DILLEY. 


FLormpA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION, 
Tallahassee, February 9, 1959. 


Hon. Purr A. Hart, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR Hart: Your interest and support of the Humphrey-Blatnik pro- 
posal for the Youth Conservation Corps is fully appreciated by this agency. 

Attached to this letter, you will find material used in the Junior Conservation 
Club League and the youth conservation education program of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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If our department can be of any service to you, please do not hesitate to write 
to me. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH 
COM MISSION, 
By DENVER STE. CLAIRE. 


MarcnH 2, 1959. 
To: Hon. Philip Hart. 
From: Nicholas M. Szekely. 
Re reactivation of Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Dear Sir: May I ask you to support Senator Humphrey's bill for the reactiva- 
tion of the CCC. As a young man I had the opportunity to work in one of the 
CCC camps, and in later life realize the wonderful benefits of the work done. 
May I offer this suggestion. That the use of the mentally retarded be included 
in this program. We have a son who is retarded and is in the Coldwater 
State Home and Training School. We also belong to the Coldwater Parents 
Association. And we are vitally interested in the welfare of the retarded. 
These poor unfortunate individuals deserve more than four walls in an institu- 
tion. There are a great many who are capable of doing supervised conserva- 
tion work. And it would give them a place and purpose in this life. The 
generosity of this great Nation has always been given where needed, and what 
a wonderful thing it would be for the retarded to have an aim and purpose in 
this life. Michigan has many locations whe-e the retarded could benefit from 
outdoor living, and do much needed conservation work. I have discussed this 
with the administrators of the Coldwater Home and they certainly would wel- 
come such a program. I am also writing Senator Pat McNamara and Repre- 
sentative Gerald Ford to support this bill and to consider the use of the 
mentally retarded in this bill. I have also written Senator Hubert Humphrey 
expressing my views. I would appreciate your thoughts on this matter. Thank 
you, 

Respectfully, 
NICHOLAS M. SZEKELY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MICHIGAN CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Lansing, Mich., Aprii 25, 1959. 
Hon. Puilie Harr, 
U.S. Senate Chambers, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hart: In the January issue of Harper’s magazine there was a 
very interesting article by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota entitled 
“A Plan To Save Trees, Land, and Boys.” 

In the 1930’s I spent 4 years as an educational adviser in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. I can think of nothing more wonderful happening today than 
the creation of the Youth Conservation Corps which Senator Humphrey writes 
about. 

I hope you will lend your support to Senator Humphrey’s program. 

Best personal regards, 
FRANCIS P. KEtiy, Assistant Deputy Director. 


Senator Ranpoute#. Mr. Connell. 
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Mr. Conneti. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which Senator 
Humphrey had intended to give this afternoon but he has become in- 
volved in the leadership of the fight on the wheat bill this afternoon 
and has asked me to simply present this statement for the benefit of 
the subeommittee, which contains some of the recommendations he 
has made for changing his original bill and some comments upon the 
opposition from the Administration. 

The Senator also asked me to be as brief as possible because he knew 
that. the chairman of the subcommittee would want to get over to the 
floor to participate in the wheat discussion. 

Senator Ranpoten. We will be very happy to receive the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Connetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement by Senator Humphrey follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Mr. Chairman, I am most grateful for this opportunity to appear once again 
before your subcommittee, at the conclusion of 3 full days of hearings on S. 812, 
our proposal for a youth conservation corps. 

May I first of all express my personal gratitude and that of the 20 other spon- 
sors of the bill for the truly extraordinary leadership the senior Senator from 
West Virginia has given to this effort to bring together the finest minds in both 
conservation of natural resources and youth welfare. Without his unflagging 
energy and probing intelligence, the hearings would not have been the notable 
success they have become. 

I should also particularly wish to thank the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
whose contributions to the thinking on this legislation have sharpened and crys- 
tallized what was originally a deliberately loosely drawn bill. And I also wish 
to thank the junior Senator from Alaska for his deep interest in this legislation 
and his active participation in the hearings on the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the record should note that in the past few days, two 
Senators who had understood themselves to have been cosponsors of this legisla- 
tion, have discovered that their names had not been included among the spon- 
sors—the junior Senator from Nevada and the junior Senator from Colorado. I 
have taken steps in the Senate to correct this error, and the bill now indicates a 
total of 21 sponsors, from both parties. 

The hearings, Mr. Chairman, have also stimulated a fresh burst of interest 
and enthusiasm from around the country, and I should appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to have inserted at the conclusion of my testimony today letters from 
Gov. Orville L. Freeman of Minnesota, Gov. Edmund G. Brown of California, 
the president of the Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation Districts, the 
president of Springfield College in Massachusetts, the seeretary of the Connecti- 
cut Probation and Parole Association (which unanimously endorses 8. 812), the 
director of special projects of the American Association for Health-Physical 
Education-Recreation (of the National Education Association), the superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of New York, the commissioner of education of 
the State of Minnesota, the director of the Youth Conservation Commission of 
the State of Minnesota, the commissioner of the Iron Range Resources and Re- 
habilitation Commission, and the commissioner of the Philadelphia Department 
of Public Welfare (who testified earlier before the subcommittee), all of which 
enthusiastically support the bill and its purposes. 

We have also had the opportunity of visiting at some length with that fine 
conservationist and worker for the welfare of youth, Mr. Robert Rosenbluth, 
assistant director of the Cook County, Ill., Department of Welfare, whose stimu- 
lating ideas drawn from a long lifetime of experience have contributed much 
to my own thinking about the shape of the bill under consideration. He and 
his director, Mr. Raymond Hilliard of Chicago, have made a quite unique con- 
tribution to public understanding of the purposes of this legislation. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have studied the record of the hearings thus far with the 
closest attention, and it is my conclusion that the general purposes and ob- 
jectives of our bill have been more than amply supported. There has also been 
much additional information brought to light which serves to modify my thought 
on some of the details of the proposal. 

May I make just these general comments: 

1. The problem of finding useful productive work and training for young 
men has been demonstrated to be even more severe than I had realized, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. This was emphasized on May 14 in an address 
by Mrs. Katherine Oettinger, Chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, to the Na- 
tional Conference on Juvenile Delinquency here in Washington, when she said: 

“We know that the market for unskilled labor is steadily declining. At the 
same time that our market for unskilled labor is diminishing, our changing 
social patterns are thrusting our children earlier and earlier into the adult 
world. For many of these young people economic problems pile up and pres- 
sures increase until there is real danger of explosion into antisocial behavior. 
It is all too easy to step from low pay or unemployment into delinquent be- 
havior as a means of satisfying unmet needs and desires.” 

The figures on future numbers of young people in the age group with which 
S. 812 is concerned are quite alarming. Mr. Levine of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics brought out that by 1965 we are likely to have a labor force of work- 
ers and unemployed under 20 years of age 40 percent higher than today. And 
he pointed out that today, as of April 1959, we had 1,132,000 unemployed in the 
age 14-24 age group—and a rate of unemployment for these young people about 
double the rate for those age 25 or over. In the 16 to 19 category, Mr. Levine 
stated that unemployment was running at 14 percent, compared with the na- 
tional average of 5.3 percent for the Nation as a whole—three times the rate 
of older age groups. 

Mr. Danield Goldy, assistant commissioner of labor and industry of the State 
of New Jersey, in his very helpful and constructive testimony, emphasized the 
rising curve of young people graduating and dropping out from high school. 
From the present 1.5 million dropouts each year, the figure will rise to 2.5 
million by 1966. 

In terms of the cost to society of each juvenile delinquent—and therefore, of 
the saving to society for each delinquency which is prevented—I have learned 
that the consensus of youth authorities is that it is in the neighborhood of 
$25,000 for the period of delinquency. If we could turn only 10,000 boys each 
year away from the path that leads to delinquency, the taxpayers of this country 
could be saved an annual expenditure of $250 million. 

The bill is welcomed not only by youth authorities and educators in small- 
town America, but is also specifically the great metropolitan areas of New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago—where the enthusiasm of the professional educators 
and welfare authorities has been intense. 

Turning briefly to the record of the hearing as it pertains to the conservation 
work needed on our publicly owned lands, it is abundantly clear that each of 
the conservation agencies has ready to go—immediately—programs which lack 
only funds and manpower, and which are specifically designed to enhance the 
value and increase the public use of our public lands. 

Some of the leading figures in the conservation movement in America have 
testified before this subcommittee that an investment in more intensive con- 
servation work would produce income back to the public even up to 12 times 
the investment and more. 

Even the Secretary of Agriculture has been persuaded to sign his name to a 
report that looks toward a modest investment in the timber production in our 
national forests, If Mr. Benson is willing to go out on a limb to say that an 
investment in the national forests could triple the revenues to the Treasury, 
then it is safe to say that the evidence in the Forest Service files is that the 
revenues would be far greater. It is well to note, Mr. Chairman, that despite 
this momentary lapse into statesmanship, Mr. Benson has failed to come to grips 
even with his own program. He has failed to ask for a dime to initiate his 
timber improvement program, and he sent down a letter opposing the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps which could advance his own program— 
very probably at less cost than his own plans envisage. 

Mr. Chairman, again we see an example of an administration afflicted with 
budgetary schizophrenia. They are so split down the middle that they cannot 
see how unbalanced it is to be advocating in one breath an investment in national 
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resources, and in the next raising sharp cries of alarm over “spending” for 
the same purpose. 

We are used to this kind of double-think from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but there is supposed to be an organization down at the White House that 
thinks somewhat broader than any individual department. There is some- 
thing called the Bureau of the Budget that is in business to correlate and 
synthesize, to arrive at a balanced view of the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

And so far as I know, the Bureau of the Budget has no obligation or directive 
to limit its thinking to one 12-month or 24-month period. They have, indeed, 
a clear obligation to look ahead for as far as men in Government can see, to try 
to balance the growing needs of our population and our commitments in the 
world against—among other things—productivity of our natural resources, and 
the productivity of our labor force. 

Yet, in the face of obvious pressure on our timber, water, soil, and recrea- 
tional resources they oppose any serious attempt—such as 8S. 812—to provide 
a vehicle to relieve that pressure. In the face of the figures from their own 
statistician, they blandly ignore the rising curve of juvenile unemployment and 
delinquent behavior. 

All we ever hear, Mr. Chairman, from the administration are pious promises 
to study problems. Whenever the country really gets its dander up, and de- 
mands some action, we can predict that there will be another White House con- 
ference. For example, now that the country is ready for some action on the 
problems of youth, when there is wide agreement as to what must be done, and 
done quickly, comes an announcement from the administration that there will 
be in 1960 a White House Conference on Youth. Out of that conference there 
will probabiy come a diffused and generalized program in 1961, which. were there 
a Republican administration in power at that time, would be promptly filed away 
in the drawer. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a hardheaded, practical proposal here in S. 812. It 
makes sense in terms of dollars and cents—setting aside great intangible benefits 
that will accrue to the youth of our Nation and the future of our society. 

There are a number of ways which the present bill may be improved, and I 
am sure the members of the subcommittee will have their own suggestions. I 
am grateful that I have been given the opportunity to set forth what seem 
to me, upon careful review of the testimony and discussion with several of my 
colleagues, reasonable changes. 

I have come to feel that the structure of the corps might be modified in the 
following ways: 

1. Placing of the corps within the Department of Labor, to facilitate the use 
of that Department's recruiting potentials through the U.S. Employment Service, 
its Vocational Education and Apprenticeship Divisions. 

2. Providing that the Director be appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, at the salary level perhaps of an Assistant Secretary 
to emphasize the need for an independently powerful mediator and arbitrator 
between the various departments which would have to do with the work and 
training of the corps enrollees. 

I would suggest that our original language in the bill respecting education 
is too inflexible, and I would suggest that it be written to specify a system of 
educational services which includes vocational or remedial education, in addi- 
tion to the regular program of work and on-the-job training, but without restric- 
tion on number of hours—that being left up to the Director to determine. 

My feeling is that we should remove the specification that enrollees be un- 
married, in order to help meet the growing problem of earlier marriage among 
young people under 21. At the same time, I feel that the 1-year enrollment 
period be changed to 6 months, with three additional reenrollments permitted. 
I have become convinced that a base salary of perhaps $60 per month, with 
additional steps provided, would be adequate. 

The question of including non-Federal lands has been vigorously discussed, 
and it is my recommendation that State lands be included on a voluntary basis, 
with a 50-50 matching formula provided. I would also hope that the sub- 
committee might make it possible for the corps to be employed on projects on 
non-Federal lands, which are under the supervision of a Federal agency and 
which would produce no direct return to individual landowners. 

I feel that there should be some consideration given, too, to the respective 
populations of the various States in recruiting enrollees for the corps. It is true 
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that the Federal lands on which the corps would work are in general located in 
States with low populations; yet these lands are federally owned; their en- 
hancement will return value to each Federal-tax payer. Because the program 
would be an investment -hared by each American citizen, it would only be fair 
to request the Director to attempt to maintain a rough proportion of enroll- 
ments from States according to their population. 

I would further request that priorities might be given to applicants residing 
in labor surplus areas. 

Finally, I recommend that we revise the figures on the corps to reflect the 
graduated planning of the conservation agencies of the Federal Government, 
to more or less phase in the corps with the expansion of the agencies them- 
selves. For this reason, I would suggest that we limit the corps to 50.000 en- 
rollees in the first fiscal year, ending June 30, 1960; to 100,000 in the second fiscal 
year, and to 150,000 in the third year. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I should like to state my earnest conviction that 
we should not look at this Youth Conservation Corps proposal as a temporary 
expedient or a stop-gap proposal, or as any make-work undertaking. This is a 
sound investment in America’s future. It is a program that should be consid- 
ered a regular, orderly development in the national effort to conserve our natural 
resources and to provide broadened opportunity for our young people. I believe 
that the country is ready for it, that it would be enthusiastically accepted and 
supported, and that it would make a significant contribution to our national 
strength and well-being. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for your very great efforts to bring out all 
the salient facts and information about this proposal, and for permitting me 
again this opportunity to submit my thinking on the bill. 


(The letters referred to follow :) 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Nt. Paul, May 7, 1959. 
Hon. Husnert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We in Minnesota are extremely enthusiastic re- 
garding our Camp program, and I am glad to write you with the full knowledge 
of the record which has been established by these camps and to share with you 
the impressions which I have gained through my direct observation of this 
program. 

The informal atmosphere of the camp setting affords many opportunities for 
the camper to be recognized as an individual, to have opportunity to develop 
his own abilities, and to learn through group living how he can get along better 
as an adult in society. The camp also encourages the expression, through living, 
of our highest ideals. 

The camper is helped to realize that he must assume responsibility for himself 
as well as some responsibility to the camp and to other campers. His work 
assignments are made with care and require him to complete his share of the 
total work program day by day—an experience which many of these young men 
have not had, as they have moved from job to job prior to their arrival at the 
camp, with little realization of their responsibility for completing a work as- 
signment. The boys prefer to go to our camps and, with few exceptions, consider 
the experience of tremendous personal value. 

The camp program in Minnesota has also been viewed as of inestimable value 
in the improvement and preservation of our natural resources. The young men 
in our camps contribute in a very direct way to the future wealth and beauty of 
our State through their work in the forests and nurseries. 

The camps in Minnesota are for those boys and youth who have been in diffi- 
culty of a more or less serious nature, but I know that similar programs would 
be of great value to the youth above school age who finds employment unavailable 
and who can, in this way, receive the training and guidance which will help 
secure employment for him and, at the same time, help him learn how to live 
most effectively with others. Certainly the States adopting such programs will 
benefit broadly and in many ways. 

Sincerely, 
OrvVILLE L. FREEMAN. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, May 6, 1959. 

Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

Member of the U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I wrote to you on February 25 with reference to your 
article in Harpers magazine on the Youth Conservation Corps. 

I was tremendously pleased to see that you had reduced your ideas to bill form 
and had introduced S. 812 to establish a Youth Conservation Corps. 

As I previously stated, in California we have a well developed camp program 
under the jurisdiction of our youth authority and also’ in the counties of Cali- 
fornia. We feel that this program is most advantageous and has done much to 
rehabilitate our youth who have fallen afoul of the law. 

I am most enthusiastically in support of your bill S. 812, and if I can assist 
in its enactment in any way, please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
EpMvUNpD G. Brown, Governor. 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF Sotn CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 


- 


LeSueur, Minn., May 4, 1959. 


Hon. Hvusert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senator from Minnesota. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Our organization has studied your plan, as pre- 
sented in Harper’s magazine, to establish a Youth Conservation Corps, similar 
to the original Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The directors of the Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
at their regular meeting on April 30, unanimously went on record endorsing 
the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps such as you propose. 

Not only would it give an opportunity for city boys to build strong bodies 
and contribute to improving our resources; but equally as important, it will 
give them an appreciation of the problems and efforts of those of us who 
work closely with and are interested in the preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON F. MAXWELL. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mass., May 5, 1959. 

Senator HuBerT HUMPHREY, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have been following with interest your striking 
leadership in the Senate on so many fine fronts, and am especially intrigued 
with your new bill, 8. 812, establishing a Youth Conservation Corps. 

I have been trying for some time to initiate a comparable concern and now 
that I have come as president of Springfield College whose mission for 75 years 
has been to educate leaders of youth with 90 percent of our graduates going 
directly into this area of service, you will understand a renewed appreciation 
for your bill. You may know something of our college where one of our early 
faculty members helped to organize the Boy Scouts of America, founded the 
Campfire Girls. the National Recreation Association, basketball, and a host of 
other activities and organizations designed to provide new and creative leader- 
ship for youth in the critical task of developing character and competent demo- 
cratic leadership. 

The convergence of the two kinds of conservation and creativity is an excit- 
ing one. There are sO many ways in which our experience in the college 
through the years might shed light on this that I make bold to propose that 
if there is any way in which we can be helpful to you in following through 
on this important legislation, we would be pleased to do so. Senators Kennedy 
and Saltonstall are both on our board, and I am sure would lend weight and 
help to this measure. One of my old friends, Ernie LeFevre, whom you have 
wisely brought to your staff, will know of our interest in this field and be able 
to advise you accordingly. 

I am sending you a copy of a poem done by Dr. Brainerd, professor of biology 
and head of our conservation program, which has, through the years, brought 
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boys and the soil together, and you will see something of the sense of steward- 
ship that he and so many others of our faculty feel. 
Cordially, 
GLENN A. OLDbs, President. 
HERE BELOW 


(A simple person expresses his relation to the soil, as in a folksong. This may 
be sung to the tune of “Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child.” ) 


O Lord, I know I am born of the land 
I work the good earth with my heart and my hand. 
I love this soil though it’s loam or it’s sand— 

All thanks, O Lord, to Thee. 


Oh Lord, I know man is growing wise ; 

I watch and see him exploring the skies. 

At first man crawls and then he flies— 
With help, O Lord, from Thee. 


But what is man doing here below 
To this thin patch of soil where your children grow? 
It's washing away and the wells run low. 

O Lord, I pray to Thee. 


You gave me life and I'm not sure why. 
Sometimes I laugh and I often cry. 
But let me be useful before I die— 

Can I be of help to Thee? 


Let the earth grow green with the help of my hoe. 
In the hot summer fields and the cold winter snow, 
I'll care for the land ‘til it’s time to go— 
To return to the soil and Thee. 
JOHN W. BRAINERD. 


CONNECTICUT PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
May 14,1959. 
Hon. Huspert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Connecticut Probation and Parole Association 
at its April meeting unanimously approved Senate bill S. 812. 
Very truly yours, 
ELLEN DUNN, 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1958. 
Senator HusBert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We want you to know how enthusiastic we are 
with your efforts on “A Plan to Save Trees, Land, and Boys” as indicated under 
8.812. We wish you all possible success and will help all we can. 

We are enclosing materials on Operation Fitness—USA. You are undoubtedly 
aware of public interest in fitness and the real concern for all possible action. We 
feel that your State would welcome your leadership; the greater your interest 
and leadership, the greater will be local appreciation for your efforts in Wash- 
ington. Thousands of letters flowing into our headquarters are positive proof 
of the enthusiasm Americans have for fitness. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(AAHPER)-National Education Association (NEA) has launched this tre- 
mendous national crusade to dynamically affect the total fitness of citizens 
of allages. Short of Federal control and management we believe that AAHPER- 
NEA has more potentiality and resources than any other agency or organization 
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in the Nation because our professional leaders and affiliates are found in every 
local community, State and region. We have more influence and direct com- 
munication with school and community agencies in America than other groups, 
and therefore can succeed in such a broadly conceived project where others 
might be ineffectual. For this reason we have officially dedicated our professional 
efforts for this crusade of major proportions for the next several years. 

Already 36 States have officially adopted the AAHPER national fitness test 
program by Governor's proclamation, and official action of State AAHPER 
units and State department of education. Over 8 million children and youth 
will be given the fitness test by June 1; some 4 million more will follow in 
suminer recreation and camping; and many more millions will be tested next 
year. Weaknesses disclosed should be translated into more effective programs 
of development. 

You may wish to reproduce parts or whole items from the enclosed materials 
for mailing to thousands of your constituents in your State. You may have 
other helpful suggestions. It may be that you would wish us to develop a 
special brochure which you could have printed for distribution. We believe 
your own interest back home would be well served and rewarded by an indica- 
tion of interest in this universally needed program. 

We will need the support of corporate management, foundations, and govern- 
ing jurisdictions. Our own resources, while sizable and growing in our 75th 
year, must be supplemented for a job of this magnitude. We welcome your 
suggestions. We stand ready to work closely with you on this great American 
need. 

Yours for a healthier and happier America, 
Louts E. MEANS, 
Director of Special Projects. 


(The printed materials enclosed with this letter were retained in 
the subeommittee’s files. ) 
OvLp Boston Post Roap, 
Old Lume, Conn. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Hayden's Point, Essex, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Bowes: I know you will be a very busy man for the next month 
or so but I thought I’d forward this on to you at this time and you can consider 
the matter when you are in Washington after November 4. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and Congressman John A. Blatnik of Minne- 
sota have introduced bills S. 3582 and H.R. 11773 for the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corps. Primarily their bills are for the conservation of 
soils, forest, recreational areas of the country. However, both of these gentle 
men, in communication since their bills were introduced, have indicated interest 
in including in their program assistance to the delinquent, the near delinquent, 
the predelinquent, and the young man who is at wits end on what to do with 
himself. 

Mr. Olin R. Booty and myself, both probation officers in the adult probation 
department have been discussing with various individuals and groups for a long 
period of time the possibility of recreating the old Civilian Conservation Corps. 
I would like to bring to your attention some of the thinking that has been 
brought out in discussions that we have had. 

In courts in Connecticut, judges dealing with youths have a decision to 
make: (1) He may send the youth to jail; (2) he may send him to a State 
reformatory or possibly to State’s prison, and (3) he may give him a suspended 
sentence and place him on probation for a period of time, or, if he is under 18 
years of age he may refer him to the juvenile court. In each instance how- 
ever, omitting the time being in the reformatory these youths must return to 
the exact set of circumstances which causes trouble. We all know what these 
circumstances are. They may vary from State to State but they are remark- 
ably similar. The offender has quit school after spending his last year or two 
there more or less marking time until he has reached the age of 16. He learns 
nothing because he does not want to learn. He is a constant source of trouble 
to his teachers and is a distraction to his fellow students. When at last he is 
16 he finds that quitting school is not the answer to his problem. He finds he 
can work only in jobs where insurance laws deem it safe for him to do so and 
boiled down they are very limited, low paying with little or no future. 

What happens to the boy then? He walks the street with others in like cir- 
cumstances forming gangs and the result inevitable. The court must then re- 
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turn him to this environment or to jail. He will then within a short period of 
time appear in a more serious charge and the odds are good then that he will 
be sent toa State reformatory. 

This is not meant to demean the institution. As a matter of fact, they do 
the best they can under existing circumstances. They are faced with probably 
the most hard-bitten group in the State and they do turn out a good percentag 
in useful citizens and yet, the rest are constant source of trouble as long as they 
live. Some of this group will join the Armed Forces and in all probability will 
be a disciplinary problem and eventually getting out of the service with a bad 
conduct discharge or worse and which if they fortunately do straighten out 
will be a burden on them for the rest of their lives. 

This is what the schools and courts are faced with all over the country. 
What can be done to help remedy the situation? There are numerous causes 
that might be cited as causative factors and very few real practical suggestions 
on what can be done to hold it in check. 

It is believed that a youth movement similar in structure to the now defunct 
CCC should be initiated. The purpose of the original Civilian Conservation 
Corps was admittedly an economic one, to alleviate the unemployment brought 
about by the great depression in the early thirties. However, the end results 
of the program are still in evidence in our national forests and in the contour 
farming and soil conservation practices in areas where soil erosion corps were 
set up. Other results are some of the men of today who are taken off the 
streets, given a constructive job, and later became useful citizens. Examples 
are both Mr. Booty and myself, who later went on to graduate from college and 
credit ourselves with being useful citizens today. 

In our discussions it was felt that a system if set up by the Government 
should not be confined solely to conservation but should also be used as mobile 
disaster units and should be included in our civil defense. We do not have an 
adequate airplane spotting or warning system, would it not be more effective 
to have units drawn from these youths to do the job on an around-the-clock 
basis with far more posts in operation than we have today? 

We fell behind Russia in our last Olympic contest, causing us considerable 
loss of face in other nations. As a government, we cannot or will not subsidize 
our athletic programs directly but could we not draw from such a group those 
who show exceptional ability? There is also a great deal of talk concerning 
the physical fitness of our youths today and various groups have been started 
by the Government and business enterprises. This program would be of im- 
measurable value to the physical condition of a large number of our youths. 

We are concerned, and justifiably so, over our lag in scientific fields. Would 
not such a program ultimately help to overcome this lag? One, by taking out 
of the schools, the group that has no interest and giving the harassed teachers 
more time to give to those that are interested. Those allowed to go into such a 
program will be more likely to reevaluate their ideas toward education and the 
need for it in the next 2 or 3 years. They would be more likely to want to re- 
turn to serious study. This fact was borne out by the multitude of GI’s who 
finished their education and incidentally were much better, more mature stu- 
dents than average. It is believed that industry would profit from such a 
program. 

The graduate of this program would be a healthier, more mature person who 
would be able to take orders and cooperate with his coworkers. Obviously, the 
Armed Forces would benefit for the same reason. 

Also in our discussions we felt that this Federal-sponsored setup would be a 
type that would take care of all teenagers, open to all rather than just teen- 
agers who have been in trouble. Although we feel that there certainly must 
be something done for these delinquents we feel that it is much more impor- 
tant that there should be a plan to prevent delinquency rather than try to 
rehabilitate a boy after he became a delinquent. This is not to say that the de- 
linquent should not be included in this plan as we certainly feel that they 
should be included and that certainly the effect of the nondelinquent boy upon 
the others would be extremely beneficial to them. 

This whole program could be set up so that there would be no stigma at- 
tached to it. 

There have been discussions recently by various groups of starting a similar 
program on a State level here in Connecticut. However, this has been mostly 
in regards to the young criminal or the delinquent young man. I certainly 
think that there is a need for some type of program for the young fellow who 
does get into trouble and the judge has two alternatives: Have him sit on his 
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hands in the county jail for a period of time, or, spend a long time at Cheshire 
Reformatory. There certainly should be something for them. I know that 
there are numerous young fellows that go to Cheshire for the simple reason 
that there is no place else to send them. 

I know that some other type program should be available to the courts for 
the young man if they do not want to send them to jail or send them to 
Cheshire. However in setting up a program of just delinquent young men, if 
it winds up a junior Cheshire it will not answer the problem. 

We are trying to originate a program to get away from the rehabilitation 
angle and also the stigma attached to it. If we could only have some type of 
program to help the delinquent boy, the predelinquent boy, and the boy who is 
at loose ends, the type who doesn’t want to go to school, who is not interested 
in school, and wants to get away from an intolerable home condition. This 
program could offer these young men something constructive—participation in 
the program would give them a sense of accomplishment, a feeling of belonging 
to a constructive group. This would be very beneficial to a number of the 
young men who are seen numerous times in court, where eventually to the point 
where the judge feels that they are a nuisance to the community and ships them 
off to Cheshire. It would also be beneficial to even a greater number of men 
who have never been in court but will be if they have nothing constructive to 
do. A combination of these two types under good guidance would make the 
program a constructive one and not a junior reformatory program. 

To repeat myself I know you will be busy but when you have the opportunity 
I hope that you will give this program consideration and assist us in any way 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. KIERNAN. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
St. Paul, May 7, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Mr. A. Whittier Day, chairman of the Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Commission, called me upon his return from Washington 
yesterday. He indicated that you might wish to have a statement from me 
as to my attitude toward a camping program for unemployed and out-of-school 
youth in Minnesota. 

We have discussed this question at considerable length on several occasions 
during the past few months. Involved in the discussion have been Youth Con- 
servation Commission officials, legislators, and persons engaged in education. 
There seems to be rather consistent agreement that for in-school youth the 
schools may well perform needed educational functions; however, for youth— 
particularly boys—who have completed high school or have voluntarily dropped 
out and are still unemployed, a well-organized camping program with construc- 
tive occupational activity is highly desirable. 

You may be assured that the youth conservation authorities and education 
authorities in the State of Minnesota will work together wholeheartedly in any 
such program as may be provided and developed. 

Sincerely, 
DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD, 
Commissioner of Education. 





STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
YoutTH CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 7, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The camp program in Minnesota was created in 
1951. It has proven so valuable that the legislature now in session has voted 
funds for the completion of a third camp. 

These camps were established to care for those boys and youth who had been 
committed as delinquents and youthful offenders to the supervision of the State 
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and have proven of inestimable value in assisting these young people to work 
through the problems which have made it necessary to remove them from society. 
Recognized as individuals of worth afforded opportunities to develop their own 
abilities to expand their understanding of their roles as responsible citizens; 
and this has convinced those of our State that the extension of this program is a 
most economical way of helping these young people. 

In addition to the benefits which the campers themselves receive from the 
program are the tremendous benefits which accrue to the State through the ex- 
tension and improvement of its natural resources. These boys and young men 
have worked in the forests and nurseries, in parks and camping areas, protecting 
and improving State property and extending its use. 

The staff member who established our first camp in 1951 had himself partic- 
ipated in the CCC program of the depression years and had found it of tre- 
mendous help to him personally. It is the feeling of our entire commission that 
a camping program such as that which has been outlined in your bill will prove 
of great benefit to the youth of our country and, at the same time, contribute to 
the future wealth and beauty of our Nation through the work which the young 
people will do. 

Sincerely, 
A. WHITTIER Day, Chairman. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE, 
IRON RANGE RESOURCES AND REHABILITATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DrAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We again wish to take this opportunity to urge 
you and your colleagues to pass S. 812 or H.R. 3709 for the establishment of 
a Youth Conservation Corps. 

The benefits of cultural work in establishing and improving our timber re- 
sources have long been known. The research and promotion efforts necessary 
to implement this type of work in the forested areas of Minnesota have been 
an important part of the development program of this agency of State govern- 
ment. The local county boards with whom we have worked have responded to 
this stimulus and have made substantial improvements in their timberland 
holdings. 

In 1957, this cultural work was expanded and concentrated during the 
summer months. The employment of a larger number of school boys was 
thus made possible. Two purposes are served by this program. Timber crop 
improvement is coupled with a wholesome outdoor conservation experience 
for boys, with time on their hands. 

Many of these boys whom we employed had a very uncertain future. Wide- 
spread unemployment had eliminated the family assistance that might otherwise 
have enabled these boys to continue their education. The opportunity to earn 
all or part of their way has enabled many of them to continue their education 
and therefore better their chances for the future. 

Although this program has been run on a small scale as a trial program, 
it has already, in the two summers that we have had it, proven its beneficial 
influence, and also its worthiness and its application to present conditions. 

The needs in Minnesota for this type of program far exceed the financial 
abilities of this agency or other State agencies to further expand this program. 

The establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps as provided in S. 812 
introduced by you and H.R. 3709 introduced by Congressman Blatnik would 
be very beneficial for the welfare of the youth and for the development of our 
forests, soils, and water. We strongly urge the passage of this conservation 
measure as provided by your bill. 

Adoption of these bills will return their cost manifold in years to come. 
First, in the form of better future citizens, and in later years in increased values 
in timber products, improvements in soils and in benefits in the form of water 
conservation. 

Very truly yours, 
KAArwo J. OTAVA, Commissioner. 
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CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 18, 1959. 





Hon. Huspert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak SENATOR HUMPHREY: It was my pleasure to appear before the subcom- 
mittee conducting hearings on the youth conservation bill which experience I 
enjoyed fully. 

I take the liberty of forwarding you a copy of my statement. There are two 
additional points not adequately covered in the statement that I would like to 
stress. One is that if the bill could be modified to include State-owned lands or 
even city- or county-owned lands, benefit would, therefore, accrue to those States 
much like Pennsylvania which do not have much in the way of Federal-owned 
parks or reservations within their communities. Pennsylvania would certainly 
fall into such a category although much of their State-owned property is 
adjacent to communities where the incidence of unemployment is very great. 

The other point I should like to advance is that this program should certainly 
not be delinquency oriented. Certainly no court should be authorized to commit 
youngsters to the program. However, I do not feel that those who have had 
some court experience should be precluded from participating. Local communi- 
ties should be encouraged to set up screening devices whereby candidates could 
be selected on the basis of individual competency and certainly on the basis of 
need. Under such criteria, it would be possible to include one who is on proba- 
tion and/or parole but would be considered only after a certain length of time on 
probation and/or parole (possibly 6 months) and who has been certified by a 
supervising officer as being properly motivated and otherwise qualified for 
participation in the youth conservation program. 

You have my very best wishes for the success of this important bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDOLPH E. WISE, Commissioner. 

Senator RanpotpH. The subcommittee will hold its final hearing 
as far as we can determine this afternoon, on S. 812 on Monday, May 
25, at 2 p.m. 


» 


(Whereupon, at 3 p.m., Friday, May 22, 1959, the subcommittee 
recessed, to reconvene at 2 p.m., Monday, May 25, 1959.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 25, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Youru ConsERvATION Corps OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:10 p.m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room 4232 New Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph S. Clark 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Clark (presiding) ,and Yarborough. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk, 
and Samuel V. Merrick, professional staff member. 

Senator CLark. The subcommittee will be in session. 

Our witness this afternoon is Mr. Ralph C. Wible, chief forester 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wible, we are happy to welcome you before the subcommittee. 

Do you have a prepared statement ! 

Mr. Wise. I do. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have copies? 

Mr. Wiste. Unfortunately I have but one copy here. 

Senator Ciark. This will be all right for the present. 

I think it is quite short, Mr. Wible, if you will go ahead and read it, 
we will be glad to listen to you. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. WIBLE, CHIEF FORESTER, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Wiste. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today on 
behalf of Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of forests and waters of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who is unable to come to Wash- 
ington because of a previous engagement. 

He is greatly interested, however, in Senate bill 812, both from 
the standpoint of what this legislation could do for our young men 
and from the standpoint of the great work which needs doing in the 
field of American conservation. 

I would like therefore to submit for the record a statement by Sec- 
retary Goddard of his views on Senate bill 812. 

This is the statement, Senator: 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania heartily endorses Senate bill 
812, a bill which would establish a Youth Conservation Corps to 
further the conservation of our national resources and provide out- 
door training and employment for our young men. 
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There can be no question of the need for a concerted conservation 
effort in the United States. As your subcommittee has been told, 
indications are that our timber needs may soon outstrip our resources, 
The protection of our watersheds is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant task as the demands on our water resources skyrocket. 

Existing outdoor recreational facilities are rapidly falling behind 
the increasing demands being placed upon them. Any measures, 
therefore, that furthers the conservation of our forests and water and 
creates new recreational facilities to accommodate our booming popu- 
lation will be highly beneficial to our welfare. 

In Pennsylvania we are still reaping the benefits of the work of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. Many of our State parks and other 
forestry programs were created by the CCC. Having had intimate 
experience with this work, I can testify to the great value of the CCC 
program for the men who took part in it. 

As you know, in Pennsylvania today many men cannot find em- 
ployment. If our young men were given the chance to take part 
in the work of a Youth Conservation Corps, they would be grateful 
for the chance of performing an honorable job and of learning a 
highly useful trade. The Commonwealth and the Nation would ben- 
efit through their labor and in their absence from the relief rolls. 

In my opinion, however, Senate bill 812 as presently drawn, would 

normously benefit the conservation programs of the West and South 
withans doing much for our problems here in the Northeast. Each 
region in the country, of course, has its own peculiar resource prob- 
lem. In the West much of the forest land is federally atid and 
the sparse population means that labor must be drawn from elsewhere 
to carry out conservation Work. 

The same conditions, however, do not apply in Pennsylvania. While 
the Federal Government owns approximately 450,000 acres of forest 
in this State 

Senator Crark. Mr. Wible, where is that Federal forest located, 
for the record ¢ 

Mr. Winte. The Allegheny National Forest is located in norther 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator CLark. In what county ? 

Mr. Wiste. Principally in McKean, Forest and Crawford Counties. 

Senator Ciark. Does that include Cook Forest ? 

Mr. Wietr. It does not include Cook Forest which is State-owned. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Mr. Winter. I will go on with my testimony here: 

The Commonwealth owns nearly 3 million acres, in contrast to the 
450,000 acres owned by the Federal Government: 

Senator CLark. Can you tell us the counties in which the 8 million 
acres of Commonwealth-owned forest lands exist ? 

Mr. Wiere. Mr. Chairman, they comprise about 20 or 25 counties. 
I crn give you perhaps a description in this way: 

Following the body of the mountain areas from Bedford County 
to Potter County in the southern portion of the State. However, 
there is a holding in the Poconos and some spread out east and west. 

Senator CiarK. So generally speaking it follows the various ridges 
of the Allegheny Mountains? 

Mr. Wise. Exactly. 
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Senator CLark. Running from Bedford County in the southwest 
to Potter County in the northwest you have a large block of acreage 
in the Poconos which generally speaking is south and west of the 
border, is that correct ? 

Mr. Wiste. North and west of the border. 

Senator CLARK. Those Commonwealth-owned acres—what are the 
principal areas of population which are closest to the cities ? 

Mr. Wiste. I might add this one statement, Senator, which is right 
next. to what I was going to say and it is right in line with your 
comment: 

Adjacent to these vast forest areas is a large population of able- 
bodied men, both young and old, who are unemployed. 

You want to mention the cities, I can mention some of those cities, 
Allentown; Bethlehem ; Philadelphia is perhaps 100 miles distant, 
which in today’s thinking is not too far, Harrisburg 

Senator CiarKk. The closest area to Philadelphia ead be the 
Poconos / 

Mr. Winter. The Poconos would be about 50 to 60 miles away. 

Senator Cuark. The Poconos are much closer to Allentown and 
Bethlehem than to Philadelphia ¢ 

Mr. Wiste. That is correct, I would say 30 to 35 miles. 

Senator CLark. Harrisburg is not too far away. 

Mr. Wiste. Harrisburg is within 25 miles of State forest land when 
you think of the area around Chi umbersburg and the mountains which 
are west and north of Harrisburg where we ‘have State forest land and 
parks, incidentally. 

Senator CLark. The whole Pittsburgh area really is almost in some 
of the forest lands. 

Mr. Wiste. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator CLark. The whole Pittsburgh area is very close. 

Mr. Wiste. The Pittsburgh area is not exactly that way, Mr. Chair- 
man. The Pittsburgh area is within 100 miles of the Forest State 
Park, 6,000 acres, and there are a number of smaller parks, as you say, 
around Pittsburgh, but the main bodies of State forest land which are 
large bodies are perhaps 100 or more miles away. 

Senator CLark. East of Pittsburgh ¢ 

Mr. Wisir. Yes. 

Senator CLark. However, Johnstown is quite close. 

Mr. Wiste. Johnstown comes within closer range of some of our 
State land. 

Senator CLark. How about Wilkes-Barre and Scranton ? 

Mr. Wiste. They are close to some of our parks, and you might s: 
they are flanked on either side by State forest lands. 

Senator Ciark. Now, thinking of the southwest corner of the State 
around Uniontown, Connellsville, Greensburg, where there is such a 
large amount of persistent unemployment, are those cities and towns 
within striking distances of the State forest land? 

Mr. Wiste. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, within a short step, you might 
say, of Uniontown we have a body, not too large, of recently acquired, 
within the last few years, of State forest land, perhaps comprising 
15,000 or 20,000 acres. 

Senator CLark. How about Altoona? 
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Mr. Wise. Altoona and Johnstown might be thrown together and 
would lie perhaps from 30 to 50 miles away from State forest land, 
Senator CLarK. Go ahead. 

Mr. Winte. Recreational pressures are far greater in the Northeast 
than they are in many other sections of the country. 

Senator Crark. Excuse me just a minute. I think I ought to get 
Reading in the record. Reading is within striking distance of the 
Poconos also, is it not ? 

Mr. Wrste. That is correct. Reading, perhaps, which is 50 miles 
east of Harrisburg and not in a weahale line with Harrisburg and 
Allentown but somewhat in that nature, perhaps les 50 to 75 miles 
from the State forest land. 

Senator CLark. Thank you. 

Mr. Winte. For instance, 50 million people used the National For- 
ests last year. Mr. Chairman, that is in the record,50 million. Yet 20 
million people used the State parks alone in Pennsylvania during 
1958. 

A conservation program as envisaged in Senate bill 812 would be 
highly beneficial to Pennsylvania in "dev eloping our forests to meet 
the incre: ising recreational demands being made upon them. 

We also face another conservation problem in Pennsylvania and 
other States like West Virginia, one which the program envisaged in 
Senate bill 812 could help us meet, that is one of rehabilitating areas 
victimized in the past by resource exploitation. 

In many of our chronically depressed areas the reforestation of 
nearby hillsides and the improvement of watersheds is a necessary 
prelude to the industrial redevolpment of the community. 

I would therefore suggest that Senate bill 812 be expanded so that 
the work by the Youth Conservation Corps can be carried out on 
State-owned lands. 

Senator CLark. Now, that condition you refer to, about resource 
exploitation, is largely strip mining, is it not? 

Mr. Wiste. In many of the areas, especially the bituminous areas 
we have a condition of strip mining. 

Senator CLark. Well do you have it in anthracite mining, too? 

Mr. Wise. Yes. 

Senator CLark. Many of those areas are in great need of planting 
of shrubs and trees and grasses to prevent further erosion and to re- 
store beauty to the area, is that correct ? 

Mr. Wiste. That is correct, sir. 

I would also suggest that when boys are accepted by the Youth 
Conservation Corps, particular consideration should be given to those 
young men coming from communities where chronic unemploy ment 
is a problem. I would further suggest that in those areas where con- 
servation work would enormously benefit the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the community, these same boys be assigned to work nearby. 

I realize, of course, that this bill is not solely an attempt to meet 
the problem of unemploy ment. Nevertheless, I think it is very im- 
portant that we recognize the particular conservation needs of each 
section of the country and tailor the program to meet these needs. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Wible, are you the Chief State Forester of 
the Commonwealth ? 

Mr. Wiste. I am, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator CLark. How long have you held that job? 

Mr. Wizte. I have held that job since 1952. 

Senator CLiarK. How long have you been in forestry work? 

Mr. Winte. I have been in conservation and forestry work for 32 
years. 

Senator Crark. Now, if this bill were to go through and a contin- 
gent of youth were assigned to Pennsylvania, you would be the of- 
ficial who would be charged with outlining the work they would do 
in the State Forest, would you not? 

Mr. Winter. That would be the case, Mr. Chairman, because if it 
follows some of the course used by the old CCC program that would 
be the case. 

Senator CLarK. What would you do? 

Mr. Wiste. We would bring out some of the plans we have en- 
visioned in the past, we would plan new programs and lay out a plan 
of operation. 

Senator CLark. Can you give us a few samples of the kind of work 
you would call on them to perform ? 

Mr. Winter. I think one of the great things is development of our 
park resources, as stated in this report. Our population in the north- 
east is avalanching, mushrooming. We need to develop more outside 
recreation. Last year, in 1958, 20 million people visited our State 
parks. They overused our areas. We need to expand those areas. 
Inasmuch as these are State eal we have somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000 acres devoted to recreation areas in Pennsylvania, 
many of them undeveloped. I can envision the development of these 
areas for the benefit of the people and perhaps it would be of great 
benefit also to the economy of these areas that we speak of as de- 
pressed areas. 

Senator Ciark. Would that involve cutting trails through the 
woods? 

Mr. Wrste. It involves the maintenance, development of trails, fire 
trails, our fire problem is still with us, forest fires, and without the 
benefit of fire control and protection you can understand very clearly, 
Mr. Chairman, that none of these things are possible, if they are wiped 
out by fire. 

So one of our first big programs is adequate protection of the parks 
and the forest land through trails, fire trails, adequate roads and a 
system of that nature to give us the proper protection. 

Senator Ciark. A large part of the State forest lands in Pennsyl- 
vania is hillside and mountain land, is it not ? 

Mr. Wiste. Yes, a large body of it is. 

Senator Cuark. The ridges of mountains running generally north 
and south are heavily forested and separated by relatively narrow 
valleys, is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Wiste. That is correct, generally. 

Senator CLark. There is a real problem of access to much of that 
mountainous and forested area, is iene not ? 

Mr. Wiste. That is true. 

Senator Crark. And improved access might well be a job for 
these young people to work on, is that not right ? 

Mr. Winte. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. What is the possibility of developing timber re- 
sources on these forest lands ? 

4125859 ——31 
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Mr. Wrste. As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have advanced in the 
last 10 years in Pennsylvania in developing a management plan for 
the State forests of the State, a written management plan, so that 
we as forest men in the State mark the timber and it is sold to the 
highest bidder man, lumberman, and this is cut and utilized under 
our supervision. Only the trees are cut that are marked for cutting 
under good forestry management. 

With the help of these young men I could see our taking care of 
some of our younger forests to ‘bring them along in such a way that 
they will develop high quality timber which brings the highest. price. 

Senator Cuark. This work, then, would yield revenue to the Com- 
monwealth ¢ 

Mr. Wisir. Yes, eventually, perhaps not in the same year, but the 
quality of the material would be increased whereby in future years 
the harvesting of the timber would be of great benefit to the people 
of the Commonwealth. 

Senator CLark. So you think this work done by these young people 
would create W : alth, isthat right ¢ 

Mr. Winte. I do. 

Senator CLark. It isnot just a leaf-raking project ? 

Mr. Wrste. It is not. 

Senator Cxiark. We have a letter in the record from Governor 
Lawrence suggesting the possibility of having these young people 
work on privately owned lands. Do you have any thinking in that 
regard ? 

We have frankly been concerned in the committee as to whether 
that would be a wise recommendation because of the difficulties with 
existing labor forces, the possibility of competition, also a query as to 
whether you are going to make an intelligent choice between compet- 
ing with private employers for the services of young men of this sort, 
the thought being in the minds of some of the committee members that 
we ought to confine this to Federal lands and possibly State lands but 
to leave privately owned lands out of the picture. 

I would like to know how you feel about the extent to which the 
resources of the Commonwealth could be developed by these young 
people better if they were able to work on privately owned lands. I 
have in mind that there sre vast areas of privately owned lands up 
in the Poconos, for example, there is a company that owns a good 
many thousand acres. What is your reaction as to whether this bill 
should include permission for the young people to work on privately 
owned lands? 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, I believe the opportunity is there. I 
believe that we have in Pennsylvania vast areas of privately owned 
forest lands which are in need of help, there is no question about that 
in my mind. 

Actually, in Pennsylvania we have something over 15 million acres 
of forest land. 

Senator CLarK. So that means 12 million out of 15 million are 
owned privately, is that right? 

Mr. Wiste. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. You sid there were 3 million of State-owned 
lands, but I guess you take out these Allegheny forests, but well over 
half of all the forest lands in Pennsylvania are privately owned ¢ 

Mr. Wiste. That is correct. 
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Senator CLark. Well, from your point of view as a forester, do 
you think it would be helpful to have these young people work on 
private lands or not? 

Mr. Winter. I would say this, Mr. Chairman, that there is need for 
improvement of many of our private areas of forest land. I would 
say that. In the statement that I have just read we ask that perhaps 
this bill be extended to State-owned land. But I would go further and 
say that there is great need for improvement of our private land. 

Senator CLark. Now, it has also been suggested down here by a 
witness from your welfare department that we should, in connection 
with the recruiting of these young men, pay some attention to the 
possibility of taking young people who drop out of school who might 
perhaps be heading in the direction of delinquency. This has been 
rebutted by other testimony which said we ought to have a separate 
welfare program, we should not try to bring potential delinquents 
into this camp. I know vou are a forester and not a welfare worker, 
but I would like to get your feeling on that. 

Mr. Wieie. Mr. Chairman, I really have had little experience in 
this field and do not feel competent to make an expression on this line 
of reasoning, but I might say that any conservation work that is de- 
veloped for the youth in Pennsylvania should not exclude any group, 
I would not think. 

Senator CLark. Should not exclude any what? 

Mr. Winter. Any group of youth. 

Senator CLark. Would you foresee a difficult management pro- 
gram if you had some people in the corps, in the Youth Conservation 
Corps, who perhaps had been hauled up once or twice before a juvenile 
court ¢ 

Mr. Wiete. In answer to that, Mr. Chairman, I might state and I 
know you know that we already have in Pennsylvania a small corps 
of juvenile camps, a very small corps. 

Senator CLark. Do they work under your general supervision, from 
a forestry aspect? 

Mr. Winter. Yes, that is correct. We outline and lay out the work 
for them. 

Senator CLark. Have you had any serious disciplinary problems? 

Mr. Wiste. We have not. 

Senator CuarK. Do you have some children, Mr. Wible? 

Mr. Witz. I do. 

Senator CLarK. From the point of view of a father and parent, do 
you have any reaction to whether this would be valuable work for 
young people as they grow up? 

Mr. Wiste. Mr. Chairman, as you already have stated I have gone 
through the experience of the old CCC program. I have seen some of 
the benefits that have accrued to the youth from this. I have seen 
boys come into a CCC camp, during a highly depressed time, in the 
1930’s, and by training or using a bulldozer or learning some other 
particular trade in the camp they were able to find employment and 
actually leave the camp with a contractor or someone who was build- 
ing. There alone are benefits that might be given to the youth, he 
learns a trade, he improves his physical and actual spriritual charac- 
ter. 

Senator CiarK. In working this program out in Pennsylvania, do 
you believe it would be necessary to have these young people live in 
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camps away from their homes, or would there be instances where a 
meaningful and useful program could be worked out by picking them 
up by truck early in the morning, having them work on the forest lands 
during the day and bringing them home at night ? 

Mr. Wiste. Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion I feel that the 
camp program would be better if the youth were kept in the camp. 

Senator CLark. That, of course, would be a good deal more ex- 
pensive, would it not ? 

Mr. Wiste. It would be somewhat more expensive but as you have 
already expressed the idea, this is not only a work program but a 
social and economic program whereby the youth is to be improved. 
If there are youth that have gone astray certainly supervision 1n a 
acamp W ould be quite an important item. 

Senator Ciark. You are generally familiar with the Wyoming 
Valley and the country around Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, are you 
not ‘ 

Mr. Wiste. I an, sir. 

Senator CLrark. And you know the extensive unemployment that 
exists in that area ? 

Mr. Wipte. Yes. 

Senator Crark. It had gone through my mind and I have no fixed 
view on this, I merely ask you for information, whether it would 
not be a useful thing to pick up in those communities along the 
Lackawanna and the Susquehanna River there, the general vicinity 
of the coal — some of these unemployed youngsters who are look- 
ing pretty hard for work, and take them over for a day of forestry 
work on the northeastern extension of the Turnpike in through the 
Poconos, where you can get probably an 8-hour day’s work out of 
them and bring them back at night. I just want your frank opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Winter. I might express it this way, Mr. Chairman: already we 
are working out programs whereby unemployed persons on the un- 
employment rolls are made available to us and we transport them to 
a nearby park, southeast of Scranton where they work and return to 
home. On a very small basis we have worked that out in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

Senator CrarK. That has been feasible ? 

Mr. Winte. Yes, in that particular small case. 

Senator CLarK. Now, I am going to ask you to do one more thing, 
would you please when you get back to Pennsylvania, get a map of 
the Commonwealth made up for us—have you got one there—which 
shows the State forest lands and shows the State parks. 

Mr. Witz. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. And then I guess we could have marked in on it, 
which I am sure it does not have at the moment, the labor surplus 
areas. 

It does not have them, does it? 

Mr. Wietr. Beg pardon ? 

Senator Crark. It does not have the labor surplus areas, does it ? 

Mr. Wiste. It does not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Crark. We could have that done in my office. If you 
could leave that for the record, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Wistr. Certainly. 
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Senator CLark. Senator Yarborough, do you have any questions? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Wible, I have been very much interested 
in this statement and want to ask a question about the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania with its acreage and I have been very much 
impressed with the size of the areas owned by Pennsylvania. I have 
noticed that you state that contrasted with the Federal Government 
which owns only about 50,000 acres of the national forests in the State 
that the Commonwealh of Pennsylvania owns nearly 3 million acres 
and then shortly after that in your statement you said that while 
50 million people visited the national forest last year, 20 million 
people used the State parks in Pennsylvania. Now, were your State 
parks in your State forests or were they separate areas? The 20 
million people in Pennsylvania who visited the State parks in 1958, 
were they also using your State forests ? 

Mr. Wiste. Senator Yarborough,I will try to answer all those parts 
of your question. 

First, I would like to state that the national forests of Pennsylvania 
comprise some 450,000 acres, while the State-owned lands are about 
3 million. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I see. The copy that I have here was dim 
and it looked like 50,000, but was actually 450,000. 

Mr. Wiste. That is right. Fifty million people used the national 
forests last year. 

Senator CLarK. That is not the national parks, just the national 
forests / 

Mr. Wiste. National forests. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That does not include the number of people 
that used national] parks; is that right? 

Mr. Winte. I presume not. 

Senator Ciark. In justice to the witness I should say he is read- 
ing the statement of Mr. Goddard, the Secretary of the Department 
of Forests and Waters. That is not his statement. 

Presumably, if you will excuse my interjecting, Senator—— 

Senator YarsorouGH. Surely. 

Senator Ciark. These figures would not include such popular na- 
tional parks as Yosemite and Yellowstone and others like them. 

Mr. Wiste. Presumably not. 

Senator YarpnorouGu. Is it your recommendation that this bill be 
amended so as to authorize the establishment of these camps on State 
forest lands as well as Federal forest land ? 

Mr. Wrst. It is so. 

Senator Crark. And State parks as well ? 

Mr. Wietr. May I add to that comment ? 

Senator YaRBorouGH. Oh, yes; we would like to have you comment 
fully. 

Mr. Wiste. You will notice we said “State lands” throughout our 
statement. Now, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, our State 
lands are generally divided between the State forests and the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission lands which are also State lands. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I want to ask you about those because we are 
very much interested in the Pennsylvania plan of hunting preserves. 
We have no State hunting preserves in my State where the people can 
generally go hunt and I understand that you do have in Pennsylvania, 
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State hunting preserves, where a person who buys a hunting license 
can go in and hunt on the State land; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wiste. That is correct, Senator. I might state this, that, are 
you speaking of large game or small game, or both ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Any kind of game. 

Senator Ciark. Let us go ahead and brag about that while we are a 
it, tell about our bear and deer and the rest of our game. 

Mr. Wiste. Although I am not attached to the game commission, 
we have very fine relationships with that commission. 

If you will examine that map you will find game lands right along 
the State forest lands in many cases. The game commission owns 
close to 1 million acres. The Department of Forests and Waters owns 
close to 2 million acres. The hunting and fishing you might say are 
permitted on all of the State lands. You buy a license and you may 
hunt practically anywhere. However, the game commission, in order 
to propagate many of their game on small preserves called auxiliary 
and State game preserves in which they put a wire around a certain 
number of acres for propagation purposes and to prevent hunting 
there; but they are certainly a very small portion of their owned 
lands. 

We permit hunting on all of our lands except the State park areas. 
You can understand we cannot permit hunting in the State parks. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Are these State hunting lands where people 
are permitted to go hunt; are they State owned? Does the State own 
those State hunting preserves where people are permitted to go hunt? 

Mr. Wisie. Yes, Senator. I might restate my comments that on 
any of the 3 million acres we spoke of, hunting is permitted free of 


charge with those exceptions of the preserved areas for propagation. 
Senator YarsoroucH. I have a question off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Senator Yarsoroucn. I want to congratulate you on your wonder- 
ful game preserves and propagation — am in Pennsylvania and the 


hunting facilities you have arranged there for people. I have heard 
lots about it in my State. It is a good distance removed from Penn- 
sylvania in miles but we have heard it discussed there and some debate 
as to whether that system should be adopted as our population has 
increased. 

Thank you very much for this information. 

Senator Ciark. I hate to have you get away from here without do- 
ing a little more bragging. Can you give us any estimate of the size 
of the total number of deer that are living on State lands and about 
how many were killed during the hunting season and perhaps the same 
figures on bear? I know this is not your direct field. I thought you 
perhaps might happen to know. 

Mr. Wiste. I do know this, that as the Senator has indicated, that 
Pennsylvania has been widely touted as a State where hunting is per- 
haps at the maximum, and we have many licenses being sold to out-of- 
staters who come to Pennsylvania to hunt each year. Our deer season 
is one of the greatest hunting periods, perhaps. It is the first 2 weeks 
of December. We also have a doe season, which is used in coopera- 
tion right with the buck season, perhaps 1 or 2 days afterward. But 
we have hunters coming in from different parts of the country into 
Pennsylvania. We have our own hunters; some 500,000, I think. 
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I hate to have that go on the record. I have not kept up too well 
with some of these things, but it is a tremendous army of hunters that 
use our State forest and private lands. 

I do not want to exclude the private lands, because many private 
ian are perfectly willing to have the hunters use their lands. 

We have turkey hunting , squirrel, rabbit ; bird hunting is very fine 
in Pennsylvania; ‘the deer, and as Senator Clark has said, the bear. 

The bear has increased in the last 10 or 15 years through careful 
management of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, so in certain 
counties where we had no bear before, we are finding a few bear 
occasionally. 

Senator Crarx. Were the bear ever completely killed off so you 
had to restock them ¢ 

Mr. Wiste. They were never killed off. In the northern part of 
the State we have bear and hunting licenses being sold for bear. It 
is quite a sport. 

Senator Ciark. It is my recollection that they killed several] last 
fall not too far from State College. 

Mr. Wiste. It is true; the black bear is what they have in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Another question off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CLark. Do any members of the staff have any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Cirark. Thank you very much, Mr. Wible. I appreciate 
your coming down here and giving us this very valuable t testimony. 

Please give my very warm regards to Secretary Goddard, and I will 
tell him you did a very good job. 

Senator Bennett has asked me to insert a copy of his statement for 
the record at this point. I am pleased to comply with his request. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALLACE F. BE NNETT ON PROPOSED YOUTH CONSERVATION 
Corps UNpDER 8S. 812 


S. 812 would establish a Youth Conservation Corps of 150,000 members, 
patterned after the depression-born Civilian Conservation Corps. The bill 
proposes a nonrepayable Federal expenditure of $375 million for each of the 
next 3 years and such amount for each year thereafter as Congress may deter- 
mine. In other words, S. 812 sets up a permanent program which would cost 
$1,125 million in the next 3 years. Assuming the same level of expenditure, the 
cost for 10 years would be nearly $ billion. 


NO DEPRESSION TODAY 


The bill’s sponsors appear to advance three basic arguments in support of 
embarking on this Vast, costly program. First, it is considered as an antide- 
pression remedy; second, it is supposed to combat juvenile delinquency, and 
third, it is urged as an aid in natural resources conservation. 

The present state of our economy would hardly justify the resurrection of a 
depression-born program. The CCC was established in 1933 by Executive Order 
and was formally recognized by Congress in 1937. Its liquidation was completed 
by 1943. Even the most casual glance at the economic indicators which show the 
relative state of health of our economy reveals that we are now enjoying great 
prosperity. In 1933, there were 12,830,000 unemployed, comprising 24.9 percent 
of the labor force. Today, there are only 3,627,000 unemployed, just 5.3 percent 
of the labor force, and unemployment is on its way to even lower levels. There 
were 38.8 million people employed in 1933, but in April of this year total employ- 
ment reached 65 million, the highest April in history. 
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The gross national product, or value of all goods and services produced, in 
1933 was only $56 billion. Today it has reached $460 billion. Total personal 
income in 1933 was $47.2 million. Today it is $368.6 million. 

While there are admittedly some isolated pockets of unemployment in the 
United States, it can hardly be argued that we need embark on such a far- 
sweeping nationwide program to meet a few instances of localized unemployment. 


8S. 812 OF DOUBTFUL VALUE IN COMBATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The problems today of our young men from 16 to 23, who would be eligible 
to join the revived CCC under S. 812, hardly seem comparable to those of the 
same age group in the depression. Some of our young men in the 1930's could 
find no jobs; some were homeless and wandered the streets of our larger cities. 
It was for these young men that the CCC was created. Today, nearly all of 
our young men can find employment, and if they are wandering the streets it is 
only rarely because of job unavailability. 

Assuming that 150,000 young men each year need social or economic or psy- 
chological assistance, is S. 812 the proper vehicle under which to grant it? The 
bill proposes that many, if not all, of the recruits for the corps will be taken 
away from parental influence for a period of up to a year. In many and prob- 
ably most cases, they would be transported hundreds of miles away from their 
homes and from the influence of their minister, priest, bishop, social workers, 
and others who may be personally interested in the young men. No doubt they 
would be quartered with many others in barracks or similar hostels. Youths 
of 16 would evidently be mingled in with men of 22, and sometimes older. 

Barracks life has never been particularly noted for producing the type of 
environment which is regarded as ideal for reclaiming errant youths or for edu- 
eating other youths who seek work or education in the conservation field. 
Moreover, I doubt that any social worker would recommend mixing 16-year olds 
with men 22 and older. The bill does not provide for separate quarters to house 
varying age groups, and no provision is made to separate the hardened delin- 
quent from other youths. 

Although the bill has not received great notoriety in Utah, I have already 
received several letters raising many serious questions about the bill, recalling 
the experience under the CCC program after which S. 812 is patterned. They 
want to know what the social effect will be on our local communities near 
which the YCC camps are located. What will the recruits do in their free 
time, including evenings and weekends? What degree of supervision will the 
recruits have? Will hardened delinquents be loosed in our communities? Will 
delinquents from all over the Nation be brought to Utah? I think you will 
agree that these are very serious and very important questions to our Utah 
communities, since 74 percent of our land is owned by the Federal Government. 
These are the lands on which the conservation program under the bill would 
undoubtedly be carried out. My correspondents feel we have enough social 
problems of our own without importing more into the State. 

One of the serious weaknesses of the bill is the complete lack of provision for 
cooperation by the Federal Government with State and local agencies, many of 
whom are already carrying out such programs and have had invaluable experi- 
ence. For example, Salt Lake County in my own State has carried out a suc- 
cessful program in the Wasatch Forest under direction of the county youth 
advisory committee. The State industrial school has set up a camp near Kamas. 
Both are closely supervised and policed. Yet, S. 812 completely ignores these 
groups and similar programs in other States. 

Some of my good friends participated in the CCC program, and I know that 
much valuable work was done through it. However, even they would agree 
that S. 812 could never be justified as an antijuvenile delinquency measure. If 
they had $375 million each year to spend on reclaiming our youth, they could 
certainly devise many better and cheaper methods than a new CCC. No doubt 
S. 812 would furnish cheap labor, but it is not a good youth program. 


BETTER CONSERVATION MEASURES AVAILABLE 


By the time another Federal bureau is created with office space in Washing- 
ton and in the various States, and by the time all of the office supplies and 
equipment are paid for and the salaries of a new layer of Federal employees are 
paid, we won’t get much conservation per dollar spent. Couple this overhead 
with the outlay for barracks throughout our public land States, together with 
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furniture, other equipment, transportation of the youths from all over the 
Nution, medical services, hospital services, subsistence, education costs, and the 
conservation obtained per dollar spent would shrink to a wastefully low level. 

The exhaustive studies made by the two Hoover Commissions clearly indicate 
that we need fewer agencies in the conservation field, not more. S. 812 proposes 
that yet another bureaucratic layer be created to add further to the present 
agency overlap, duplication, and complexity. We have already gone well beyond 
the point of diminishing returns from our conservation dollars because of the 
vast overlay of existing competing bureaus. 

Probably no more than $70 million of the proposed annual expenditure of $375 
million would go to salaries of the recruits, who would be paid $78 per month. 
The other 80 percent would no doubt go mostly to the new bureaucracy. Surely 
our various Federal conservation agencies could develop more efficient conserva- 
tion programs than that proposed in 8S. 812. 


TREMENDOUS COST OF S. 812 WOULD UNBALANCE THE BUDGET AND ADD TO THE HUGE 
NATIONAL DEBT 


Recently I received several hundred letters as a result of an excellent cam- 
paign waged by the Salt Lake Tribune and Deseret News, two of the Nation’s 
leading newspapers. Both newspapers called attention to excessive spending 
by the Federal Government and to the resulting inflation which is robbing the 
value of savings, insurance, pensions, bonds, social security, and income. We are 
facing a $13 billion deficit by June 30 and the prospect of another deficit during 
the following 12 months. Yet, S. 812 would heap at least $375 million on the 
already huge national debt. 

While the bill probably wouldn't result in much youth conservation, it most 
certainly would do nothing to conserve the value of the dollar. Unfortunately, 
the bill would not only conserve the national debt, but it would push it ever 
higher. The great legacy we would leave our youth would be the opportunity of 
paying for our profligacy and inability to live within our income. 

Unfortunately, it is all too easy for Senators to drop in bills calling for im- 
mense spending. Couple it with such attractive labels as youth and conserva- 
tion, and many people back home will regard their Senators as great heroes fight- 
ing for a holy cause. While it isn’t as glamorous, some Members of Congress 
must give some thought to paying the bills and to determining whether or not 
we can afford to embark on eye appealing massive spending programs. 

S. 812 calls for Federal spending in the next 3 years of $1,125 million. The bill 
for 10 years would cost nearly $4 billion. If Congress persists in unbalancing the 
budget during the next 3 years, the interest on the new debt incurred by S. 812 
would be $49 million. If through some miracle, Congress balanced the budget 
after 3 years, the interest would still pile up to a total of $271 million over a 
10-year period. 

Over the years, I have been in the forefront of the battle to conserve and de- 
velop our natural resources. I shall continue to support well-conceived programs 
whenever they can be justified in the national interest. It should be noted that 
Federal conservation programs are going ahead throughout the Nation at a 
level higher than at any time in our history. They are not starved for funds. 
Admittedly, there is much to be done. There will always be much to do. It would 
be fine if we could devote new billions of dollars to conservation. There are many 
bills before Congress in other attractively labeled packages, which call for new 
big spending which would add many billions to the present budget. Some think 
it would be nice to pass them all and take care of everyone. However, some 
Members of Congress must weigh each and all of these, together with existing 
programs, to see which are required in the national interest and which we can 
afford, recognizing that national solvency is also part of the national interest. 

S. 812, for the many reasons I have cited, does not merit approval by this 
committee. 

A BETTER APPROACH 


If this committee wishes to develop a more worthwhile conservation program 
in which our young men may participate, I suggest that existing agency pro- 
grams could be changed to allow more young people to participate. More 
agencies could enter into cooperative agreements with State and local youth 
groups, such as in Salt Lake County. This could be done without completely 
disrupting family, community and religious life, since the young men of the 
particular area involved could be utilized, especially during the summer months, 
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with a minimum of travel. It would do away with the need for creating another 
Federal bureau and with the need to build barracks all over the West. Many 
high school and college men contact me every spring seeking employment, and 
nearly all of them would be delighted to obtain jobs with a Federal conservation 
agency. 

Perhaps such a program would require some increase in Federal expenditures. 
However, it would only require a fraction of the money called for under S. 812. 
Because of weather in the mountainous public land States, the average period 
of work each year would probably be about 4 months. The average salary for 
unskilled labor paid by our Federal conservation agencies varies between $200 
and $300 per month, which for 4 months would be $800 to $1,200. Since I doubt 
that more than 50,000 youths could be utilized efficiently, such a program would 
cost from $40 to $60 million in salaries, just 11 to 16 percent of the total cost of 
S$. 812 which will cost $375 million per year. 

Such a program could be accomplished at a fraction of the cost of S. 812. 
Yet, it would aid our young men and enhance the conservation of our natural 
resources. Moreover, by eliminating the bureaucracy proposed in S. 812, it 
would be sufficiently flexible so that it could be started at a time when funds 
are available and could be readily adapted to existing agency programs. 


The subcommittee will stand Se 
(Whereupon, at 2:45 p.m., Monday, May 25, 1959, the subcommittee 


adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair.) 





APPENDIX 


PUBLIC HEARING ON YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


FEDERAL Court House, CHICAGO, ILL., FEsRuARY 18, 1959, 9 a.m. 


Present: Hon. Paul H. Douglas, Senator, presiding. 

Senator Dovaras. Ladies and gentlemen, I want to thank you for coming out 
this morning and taking time from what I know is a busy living to attend this 
hearing. 

Let me say that I have long believed in the principle of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, which operated during the depression, and I felt that it was one 
of the most valuable things that was done in the period from 1933 to 1940. It 
not only built up national parks and recreation areas, but even more important 
than that, it saved hundreds of thousands of boys. 

In my company in the Marines, we had several boys, one of them my first 
sergeant, who had been in the Civilian Conservation Corps, and who told me 
personaly that they had been saved either from starvation or crime or both 
because they had been in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

And so, when Senator Humphrey announced that he was going to introduce a 
bill to create another Youth Conservation Corps, I was very much interested in 
it, and like you, I read the article he wrote and which appears in Harpers, for, I 
believe, December, with great interest. 

Then, Mr. Hilliard wrote me about the matter, and I replied that I intended to 
be a cosponsor of the bill. Then, Mr. Humphrey introduced the bill or asked 
me to be a cosponsor, and I felt perhaps I had moved a little too rapidly; that 
perhaps I did not know the local situation as well as I should, and that I should 
take more testimony on the matter before I declare myself one way or the other 
on this specifie bill. 

In addition to this, of course, we have financial problems in the National 
Government, and the costs of the Humphrey measure are estimated at some 
$350 million a year, and we do have to count money and not overcommit the 
Government. 

So, I asked Mr. Hilliard if he would be willing to organize a hearing on this 
subject so that I might inform myself better about the matter, and so that the 
testimony might be of aid to the Senate and to the Congress when it proceeds to 
the consideration of the Humphrey bill, and that is the purpose of this gathering 
this morning. 

I appreciate very much your coming, and I shall listen, not only with an open 
ear, but with a sympathetic heart. However, I have some Scotch blood in me 
and at times this Scotch blood controls my heart, so I should be torn in the 
various directions that you probably are, but we want to do what is best for the 
Nation. 

Now, I am going to call, as our first witness, the man, who, more than any 
other, is responsible for the conference this morning; who I know has the cause 
of young people very much on his heart. He has a distinguished record as 
director of welfare for the State of Illinois. He then took on the toughest job 
in the United States, far tougher than being president; namely, director of wel- 
fare for the city of New York, and now we are glad to welcome him back to 
Chicago. 

I am going to introduce Mr. Raymond M. Hilliard, director, Cook County 
Department of Welfare. I want to thank you personally. 

Mr. HILuiarD. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, juvenile delinquency, 
unemployment, and rising relief costs are among the most pressing and depress- 
ing problems today. Success, at least in part, in attacking all three problems 
can be achieved by a Youth Conservation Corps which, at the same time, will 
accomplish many needed public improvements. Moreover, this success can be 
surely and swiftly gained and the value of the work accomplished will be greater 
than the cost. 
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The experience of the Civilian Conservation Corps during the depression of 
the 1930's amply demonstrates the advisability of now setting up a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, under Federal auspices, to work primarily in national parks, 
national forests, in flood controls, and on other Federal projects. If reestab- 
lished at this time, the unit might more properly be renamed as a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps. 

I had expected that among those who would testify at this hearing would be 
two national authorities, namely, Samuel T. Dana, dean emeritus, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan; and Ernest W. Burgess, professor 
emeritus, department of sociology, University of Chicago. Unfortunately, they 
were unable to come, but each sent a statement to be read at this hearing. With 
your permission, I would like to read first the statement of Mr. Dana. 

He says: “My name is Samuel T. Dana, and I reside at 2027 Hill Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. I am a graduate of the Yale School of Forestry, with more than 
50 years of experience in Federal and State forestry, conservation, and educa- 
tional work. 

“I am familiar with the activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and it 
is the success of that program which leads me to support enthusiastically the 
proposal to establish a Youth Conservation Corps. Such a corps would help 
tremendously to build up both the youth of our Nation and its natural re- 
sources—our most precious assets. Experience has demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion the value of constructive work in the maintenance and improvement of 
natural resources of all kinds, and in the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
development of those who participate in it. Relief from unemployment, which 
was the motivating force in the original CCC program, may well be an important 
service rendered by the Youth Conservation Corps, but of still greater and more 
lasting value will be its service in upbuilding young men and in providing them 
with a better land in which to live. Such a corps can provide a way of salva- 
tion for those who are, or who are likely to become delinquents. It can also 
provide an experience which will make the normal youth a better rounded indi- 
vidual and a more useful citizen. He will learn to appreciate nature in all 
of her various aspects and to realize his dependence on the resources which 
she has provided: to recognize the dignity of manual labor; and to cooperate 
with others in supervision, and its educational opportunities should receive 
more attention than was the case with the CCC, particularly in its early days. 

“T earnestly hope that the Congress will enact legislation establishing a 
Youth Conservation Corps. The returns in the form of improved human and 
natural resources would far exceed the cost. In essence, the program is an 
investment in the future of America.” That being an appeal to your Scotch 
blood. 

And, now the statement from Professor Burgess: “During the depression of 
the thirties, I took part in the study of the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
purpose of this survey was to determine the effect on the health, behavior, and 
attitudes of the youth who had had CCC experience. 

“My part in the study was the selection and training of interviewers who 
were to visit the young fellows who had been in the CCC camps from Chicago. 
A schedule of questions were prepared and the answers were entered as nearly 
as possible in the boys’ own words. 

“The replies of the youth to the questions were very interesting. Almost 
without exception they had enjoyed the experience and were enthusiastic about 
its value to them. They liked the direct contact with nature. They had the 
feeling that they were engaged in work that was constructive and of national 
importance. 

“Many of them testified that enrollment in the CCC had prevented them from 
entering or continuing in delinquency. They had developed physically and had 
matured as a result of hard work, regular hours, and discipline. 

“The proposal to revive this project under the name of the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps is timely. It is probably the single most effective measure that 
could be taken to check the rising tide of juvenile delinquency. It will accom- 
plish two great objectives—the conservation of human resources of youth, and 
the preservation and improvement of the natural resources of the country. 

“T heartily endorse the proposal of Mr. Raymond M. Hilliard that half the 
payment to the youth should be allotted to his family, and that one-fourth should 
be credited and paid to him on his discharge from the camp. This policy would 
reduce te load of public relief and provide the youth with a substantial amount 
of savings upon his return home.” 
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Senator Douglas, there just arrived yesterday, a brief, but very interesting 
letter from Mrs. Roosevelt, and among other things in writing to Mr. Rosen- 
bluth, who is Assistant Director, she says: “The bill to establish a Youth Con- 
servation Corps seems most commendable and I hope it will pass. If it became 
law it would certainly help, in more than one way, to serve the needs of our 
people. As I will be on one of my lecture tours, I regret not being able to attend 
the hearing in support of this bill.” 

Continuing after the statements, I should like to add that it is remarkable 
that sociologists, foresters, and welfare workers, and a dozen or more experts 
who will testify today are unanimous in agreeing that it is probably the single 
most effective measure that could be taken to check the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency. It will accomplish two great objectives—the conservation of human 
resources of youth, and the preservation and improvement of the natural 
resources of the country. Again, a Youth Conservation Corps would help tre- 
mendously to build up both the youth of our Nation and its natural resources— 
our most precious assets. And, the returns in the form of improved human 
and natural resources would far exceed the cost. In essence the program is an 
investment in the future of America. These are quotes from what was previously 
read. 

Similar wholehearted advocacy is expressed in an article “Who Will Lead,” 
by Howard Hopkins, a distinguished forester, in American Forests, November 
1958; and in Harper's, January 1959, by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, whose 
article reads “A Plan To Save Trees, Land, and Boys.” 

For many years, I have been advocating such a Youth Conservation Corps. 
As the first step taken by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in attacking unemploy- 
ment in 1933, | was interested but not particularly enthusiastic to note that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was established. But before the 9 years of existence 
of the project was ended by World War II, I became most enthusiastic because 
I saw intimately how important it was to our country and even more important 
to the nearly 3 million young men who were enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

Two comments on the value of the CCC project are worthwhile: One, from 
one of the enrollees: “I was a bad egg before I went to camp. I was the black 
sheep of the family, I guess. Well, my folks treat me different now when I go 
home. I’ve been sending them money and helping them out.” 

And, the second one is by A. C. Oliver and Harold M. Dudley in their book, 
“This New America—The Story of CCC”: “When all of us now living have been 
gathered to our fathers and historians can figure up profit and loss on the 
Roosevelt administration, the creation of the Civilian Conservation Corps may 
well be indicated as the greatest single achievement.” 

It is to be noted that while behavior problems of the youngsters in rich and 
poor families may be the same, there is a great difference in the resources availa- 
ble for corrective treatment, and hence in the probabilities of overcoming any 
antisocial behavior. For eXample, a rich youth who steals and wrecks a ¢ar will 
probably have the case settled out of court. If his behavior cannot be corrected 
at home, he can then be sent to a military school or boarding school, and the 
change in environment, activities, and so forth, will probably overcome his anti- 
social behavior. But there is no facility available for youths in poor families, 
and almost inevitably the youth will land in court and eventually be sentenced 
and treated under custodial conditions. 

The first preference for enrollment in the Youth Conservation Corps should 
be given to 16- and 17-year-old boys—particularly for those from broken or unfit 
homes, or from a bad community situation, or unemployed. These youths, with- 
out skills and generally without successful school adjustment, are practically 
unemployable today. Second preference should go to 18- to 20-year-old youths 
rejected by the Armed Forces. Some 15-year-olds might be found eligible. 
Preference should also be given to youths from families on public assistance. 

I have refrained from specific comments on the Senate bill 812, introduced by 
Senator Humphrey and 20 other Congressmen for the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps. I endorse wholeheartedly its purpose. I believe, however, 
it should be stipulated that no discrimination shall be made on account of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. Other suggestions I am giving to Senator Doug- 
las, with the request that he take these up with Senator Humphrey and others, 
whose names are on the bill; and even more, that he urge hearings, at the ear- 
liest possible time before the appropriate committees of Congress. A suitable 
bill ean be enacted by this Congress, and the Youth Conservation Corps can go 
into operation this year instead of waiting until July 1960 as proposed in the bill. 
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Any other proposals for delay or further study should be defeated because 
of the urgency of attacking juvenile delinquency, unemployment, and rising 
relief costs. 

Senator DouGLas. May I ask a question? 

Is it your thought that these enrollments should be voluntary, or that the 
courts could commit or that the welfare agencies could assign? 

Mr. HILurarp. I would say that enrollment should be voluntary, but put some 
quotation marks around that. I can see that where a young man coming into 
the family court might be faced with an alternative of enrolling in the CCC 
or going to St. Charles. That is coercive, but it still would be voluntary. 

Senator DovuGLas. Some of the enlistments in the military services are of 
the same nature. 

Mr. Hrviiarp. That is correct. The experience of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was that the young man was most eager to enroll, and a great many were 
disappointed in not being able to enroll. 

Iam very grateful for your interest and attention. 

Senator DovuGLas. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert H. MacRae, director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago and president of National Conference of Social Welfare. 
Mr. MacRae. 

Mr. MacRae. Senator Douglas. Thank you for the opportunity of the hear- 
ing today, and to save your time and the time of the group, I shall read a state 
ment, otherwise I might wander. 

I think I should make it clear to you and to this group that I am speaking 
on my own behalf, and not reflecting the point of view of my organization, 
naturally, because they have not had an opportunity to review the bill, and 
therefore have taken no position. 

A copy of Senate bill 812 reached me too late to permit careful study of all its 
provisions. Accordingly, I must speak to the question in general terms. The 
general principle enunciated in S. $12 justifies warm endorsement. There will 
be anxiety as to the manner in which the principle is translated into action. 
IT am pleased to see it proposed that responsibility for administration be lodged 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. If the program should 
become a pre-Army type of program under the direction of military men, I 
fear the aims of the measure would not be achieved. I am disturbed at the 
frequent references in magazine articles and oral comment that visualizes the 
program as a cure for juvenile delinquency. Putting a shovel in a boy’s hand 
will not cure his delinquency. Delinquency is much too complex a problem to be 
resolved by such easy answers. Furthermore, it would be fatal to the success 
of the program if these camps become identified in the public mind, and particu- 
larly the youthful mind, as penal colonies or correctional camps. 

I suggest for your consideration the following guidelines for development of 
the proposed program : 

1. Enrollment should be voluntary. I underscore the term voluntary. Re- 
cruiting for the CCC program of the 1930's was done by relief administrators 
with an open or implied threat that failure to enroll would mean loss of relief 
for the family. In consequence, many boys approached CCC service with little 
or no enthusiasm. In the Youth Conservation Corps there will be the hazard 
of a delinquent boy being given the choice between commitment to a State 
institution or joining the corps. Such pressure will destroy much of the potential 
value of the program and cause it to be viewed as punishment. 

2. Great care should be exercised to prevent the corps from becoming regarded 
as a treatment center for delinquents or a dumping ground for boys who cannot 
make a satisfactory adjustment to the school system. 

3. Terms of service should be clearly limited. The program could become a 
more or less permanent way of life unless the limitation is carefully observed. 
I assume we view this program as a means of meeting the needs of youngsters 
for a specified period when they are unemployed or unemployable. 

4. In addition to the conservation work program for which the boys are paid, 
there should be a varied vocational training program under skilled leadership 
The great majority of the boys will be returning to urban life. They should 
return with basic vocational skills for employment in industry. Tree planting 
skills are not particularly marketable in the city. The educational program 
should also include training in basic academic subjects for those who are 
deficient in such preparation. Conscious effort is needed to develop acceptable 
work habits and attitudes which many of the youth lack. 
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5. Counseling services for personal as well as vocational problems should be 
provided by staff adequately prepared by training to give such services. Many 
youngsters will be unsuited for private employment unless they learn how to 
manage their feelings and attitudes. 

6. Selection of all professional staff should be on the basis of demonstrated 
competence in fields such as conservation, engineering, education, counseling, 
and recreation. In addition, personal qualities should be those which will 
inspire respect and confidence of young men. 

7. An effort should be made to give the entire program a status that stimu- 
lates the imagination and respect of the boys to be served. The experience 
of the Young Rangers of Canada might be studied to learn the factors which 
reportedly give that program status and distinction in the eyes of youth. 

Under imaginative leadership the proposed Youth Conservation Corps can 
make a tremendous contribution to this Nation. Not only will it conserve our 
diminishing natural resources, but it will also conserve human resources. Many 
youngsters roaming city streets today are frustrated and alienated from adult 
society and its values. An opportunity for useful work under skilled leader- 
ship would give them a sense of being wanted and of performing significant 
services to their country. That, sir, is all I have to say. 

Senator Doucias. May I ask you a few questions? 

Mr. MacRar,. Yes. 

Senator Doucias. Now, is there any proof that juvenile delinquency, as such, 
is markedly increasing? 

Mr. MacRae. I think I will stretch my head if I answer that, because of the 
lack of competence. There are people later today who will be able to speak 
to you on that. 

There is definitely an increase in cases coming before the courts in Cook 
County. I think we have to realize that part of that increase is a reflection 
of the greatly increased crop of youngsters we have on the scene. In addition 
to that, I suspect that careful reading of those statistics would indicate that 
there is an absolute increase in the numbers. For my part, I don’t find that 
amazing, considering the fact that we have lived in a period of violence in the 
last 20 years. It would be strange indeed if the children didn’t reflect that. 

Senator DouG.Las. Now, do you find that the youngsters from 16 to 18 are able 
to get work now? 

Mr. MacRar. They have had considerable amount of difficulty certainly in 
the past year and a half in finding employment. 

Senator Doueias. Do you have any estimate as to number of unemployed 
from 16 to 18, and then from 18 to 20, or 18 to 21? 

Mr. MacRae. I don’t have that in my possession, Senator. I think there 
has been a considerable amount of difficulty with boys in that age group finding 
employment, and with the possibility of being drafted, this has been a deterrent 
to employment. 

Certainly, also some of the children that get into difficulty with the law, or 
who moved about town in gangs, are kids who have so little preparation, either 
in vocational skills or in attitudes toward employment that they do not repre- 
sent for the employer a very good bet, and they do find difficulty certainly. 

Senator Doucias. You will remember when the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was started, while it was handled by civilian directors so far as the top leader- 
ship was concerned, the direction of the individual camps was placed in the 
hands of Reserve Army officers, and there were many charges by a good many 
people in the beginning that this was a move to militarize American youth. 

I can remember one very nice friend of mine who made bitter charges the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, that is, was a way to shanghai kids to military 
camps, and then about 3 months later, his own son got into trouble, and he came 
to me and tried to have me get this boy into the CCC, which I was able to do, 
and after a year or two, the boy came back very much improved. I don’t know 
whether he continued his charges about the militarization of youth, but these 
Reserve officers did turn out to be all right and did give an element of discipline 
for which you ask. The formations in the morning and the 5 or 10 minutes of 
close order drill didn’t hurt them, did it? 

Mr. MacRar. I don’t want to condemn all military with one sweeping general- 
ization. I do think that all things being equal, I would rather let the military 
be in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps where they are best qualified to serve, 
rather than seeing them in a youth training program of this character. 
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Senator DoveLas. That might be well true of the Regular officers, but what 
about the Reserve officers who are nine-tenths civilians? 

Mr. MacRae. I would think related to that, if they came out of the fields of 
conservation work, counseling or education, they might well be considered. I 
would like to see this avoid being a spit and polish camp. 

Senator DouGLas. Thank you. 

The next witness is the Honorable Fred Slater, judge of the municipal court 
of Chicago, and former all-American football player. 1 don’t see the judge here, 

Then, may I eall on Capt. Charles G. Sauers, general superintendent of the 
forest preserve district. Captain Sauers. 

Captain Savers. Senator Douglas, the forest preserve district of Cook County 
had the greatest concentration of Civilian Conservation Corps camps that there 
was in the United States at the time they were in operation. We actually had 
19 camps, and about 3,800 men operating on our holdings. 

Our holdings, as you know, are about 45,000 acres lying here in Cook County. 
It was very fortunate for the forest preserve district, because we were confronted 
with a tremendous human load of people using our holdings, and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps got us over that hump. Our experience with the corps 
was most excellent. 

It was predicated upon being very meticulous with the work it laid out, and 
the plans that were to be prepared so that when the boys did something, they 
saw that they had done something good. 

The necessity of having well-planned programs is essential. We often are 
addressed by some young man, and he reminds us that he worked in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, usually it is a construction worker or in the skilled 
trades, and very often he turns out to be an engineer in conservation work. 
We tind them on toll roads and all that sort of thing. 

So that if the work is well planned and is meticulously supervised, the man 
learns a great deal. He learns a great deal. We believe in the good of the 
thing. 

As far as the military is concerned, our observation was that it worked very 
well, because the military was really concerned with the provisions for housing, 
for feeding, and for the health of the man, and that’s about as far as that 
extended in their operation. They were really the housekeepers for the camps, 
and for some discipline, but that wasn’t too much of a factor. 

Senator DoucLas. Were you able to get along with the Reserve officers? 

Captain Savers. Yes. We had no trouble whatsoever, and many of the Re- 
serve officers were intensely interested in the things. They had the machinery 
for securing food and regulations for cooking, and all that sort of thing was 
automatic, and it worked out very well that way. 

I should like to propose that in working out the Youth Conservation Corps, that 
it not be confined to national parks and national forests, but the State and 
lesser bodies be considered where they are engaged in conservation work for 
two reasons. Of course, from my own standpoint, the forest preserve district, 
the district is actually a great experiment station in handling the people in 
natural landscape. We handle more people with a landscape with which we 
seek to preserve, which is the work at the national parks and State parks. And, 
the other advantage, in extending the Youth Conservation Corps work beyond 
the national project is that in relationship to many more people, and they 
become demonstrations of the work, and the public relations factor in the whole 
thing is improved. 

In other words, we believe init very much. Thank you very much. 

Senator DovGias. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is one of the finest citizens of Chicago. Hubert L. Will, 
chairman, mayor's advisory committee on youth welfare. 

Mr. Writ. Senator. Let me say as Mr. MacRae did, I cannot speak for the 
mayor’s committee or for the mayor, because this was not a subject for general 
consideration. I speak as a private citizen. 

And, let me say at the outset that I am in favor of the establishment of this 
sort of a Youth Conservation Corps. I have a couple of basie observations 
which I would like to make about it which may not be agreed to by everybody 
here. 

First, I think it is a mistake to project such a program as a juvenile delin- 
quency program. I think this is an element in preventive aspect of juvenile 
delinquency. I will put it another way. I think it is important we have it as 
a youth welfare program. I think it is a mistake to contemplate that we can 
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take a boy in the delinquent stage, and put him in this camp and end up with 
no delinquents. 

The problem is much more complicated than a fresh air and shovel cure. On 
the other hand, I think a great deal of good can be done by taking a potential 
delinquent, and giving them this kind of an experience, or just taking boys who 
are operating in environment and their continued existence in that environment 
may lead them in areas of delinquency. 

For this reason, I agree that the enrollment must be voluntary. And, where 
a boy has a choice of going to St. Charles or to the Youth Conservation Corps 
is an unwise basis. I am afraid we will end up with a breeding ground of 
further delinquency if we put them there. 

Senator DovucLas. Where would we put them? 

Mr. Witt. When you get a boy where he has a record of progressive de- 
linqueney, you are dealing with a much more complicated problem than a 
simple outdoor life will cure. You got to take remedial measures which may 
include psychiatric treatment and special education. There are all kinds of 
problems. You have got to have a much more effective and comprehensive 
service. 

Senator DoveLas. Let me ask you this question. Supposing for sake of argu- 
ment, you should not have boys who have three strikes on them, could you have 
boys who have one strike on them? 

Mr. Wut. I think the selection process—I can’t tell you until you tell me 
how big the strike is. What is he accused of? Is this a murder case, or is it 
stealing apples off a grocer’s display stand? I can’t tell you. I hope I made 
it clear, that just because the boy is evidencing signs of deliquency, he should 
be excluded. 

The selection process is a very difficult one. I would say the importance 
of selection cannot be underestimated, and the concept of this program as a 
preventive, as a youth welfare program seems to me is important. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was a depression measure. I would not 
conceive this as a depression program. It should be conceived as a positive 
program in the whole galaxy with respect to our youth. 

This leads to a couple of comments with respect to compensation. I, too, 
have some reluctance to spend $350 million. I do not believe to compensate 
the boys in this program at the level of privates in the Army. I don’t think it 
should compete with the Army. However, the level of compensation of a 
private in the Army, when you add to it, room, board, medical assistance, and 
so forth, is substantially more than many of these youngsters can get if they 
can find employment in civilian life. 

I think the compensation level in the program should not be the inducement. 
The inducement should be broader than that. The compensation should be a 
reward. 

Senator DovueLAs, $50 a month? 

Mr. WILL. Some such figure. I agree that some such arrangement for allott- 
ment Savings out of this compensation be made. I don’t know what the boy will 
even do with $50 a month. 

If they are engaged in a continuing program within the camps, they will not 
need anything except incidental spending money. 

The second thing that is important is that is should have an educational and 
vocational training program connected with it. This was a secondary considera- 
tion in the Civilian Conservation Corps days. I think it is very important that 
we conceive this as an opportunity to take boys who have not been fully edu- 
cated and give them this special kind of training which they can get under such 
a program. 

Now, finally, I want to say that I hope that this sort of a program will be 
projected as a positive kind of thing, not as an antidelinquency or not as an 
antidepression or antiunemployment or some sort of defensive operation. This 
is a good idea. The experience of the Civilian Conservation Corps demonstrates 
What a good idea it can be. But, I think it is essential that it be carried for- 
ward on the youth welfare concept. 

Senator Doverias. May I ask a question? 

Mr. WILL. Yes. 

Senator DoveLtas. What about the girls? 

Mr. Wit. That is a very good question, but I think you have to start here, and 
then I would—the girls’ problem is quite different in many respects. At least 
from my observation in Chicago, it is different. You can’t take girls and put 
them into conservation work of this kind. 
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Senator DovuGias. You mean outdoors? 

Mr. WILL. Yes. 

I think the boys’ program is obviously needed and easier to carry out. 

Senator Doveras. The second question is this. Whenever such a proposal 
as this is made, it is said that this is not the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is the task of the local and State government to carry through. What 
would your comment be on that? 

Mr. WILL. My comment on that, Paul, is that this is, of course, the old 
argument of what should the Federal Government do, whether it is education, 
or whether it is health, or take your pick. So far as I am concerned, I will say 
this: You know we are just starting in Chicago a new comprehensive program 
of youth welfare. We send you a copy of the record of the mayor’s committee. 
The first year’s budget is a quarter of a million dollars. 

I have been in New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, and there is a great deal of 
work being done within the communities, but the city of Chicago can't hope to 
provide the resources to have youngsters go to the national forests. 

There is no justification for us in Illinois or even in the city of Chicago—more- 
over, the people read the general welfare clause in different ways. If this isn’t 
the responsibility of the Federal Government, I don’t Know what is. 

As far as I am concerned, this is a basic welfare problem. I have no difficulty 
in saying that this should be a Federal program in the sense that it is going 
to work on the national parks. 

Senator Dovetas. As a matter of fact, the Humphrey bill in its present form 
confines the work to Federal reserves, public lands and national parks, but Mr. 
Sauers made a very excellent statement, I think, indicating the need here in 
Cook County, in the forest preserves. 

The question comes up, “Why can't the city of Chicago and the Cook County 
Forest Preserve District cooperate together so far as the work in that ares 
is concerned, instead of throwing the cost on the Federal Government?” Is Mr. 
Sauers here, or has he left? He has left. 

Mr. Wit. As I say, this is a basic general welfare responsibility, which is 
the proper responsibility of not only the State and the county, but the Federal. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Matthew H. Schoenbaum, dean, School of Social 
Work, Loyola University. 

Mr. ScHorNBAUM. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen. First, for my- 
self, at least, I would like to say, I am warmly endorsing the initiation of the 
Youth Conservation Corps. I think, in part at least, I speak for some members 
of our school. I haven’t had a chance to canvass all of them. 

I had some experience with the old Civilian Conservation Corps program 
during the depression days, having been associated with a public welfsre office 
at that time, but I think some of the misgivings that initially were present when 
that program got underway would quickly dispel. 

I think there was some concern that the Army was in some sly way trying to 
indoctrinate the youth to make them Army material. This was later dispelled 
after a month or two. TI was constantly »mazed at the results produced by these 
boys since I had occasion to see them when they returned, and the change was 
amazing. It was truly amazing. 

One of the points I would like to make this morning—and I think you will 
understand somewhat, Senator Douglas—it relates somewhat to an old associa- 
tion of yours, which was the Marine Corps. A few weeks ago I was invited to 
participste in a moral leadership program as sponsored by the Navy Air Corps 
Flying Center. I was invited down to Pensacola, and there were assembled 
people from all over the country and their emphasis was on moral training and 
moral leadership and responsibility, and I was amazed to find people from all 
denominations agreeing that this was very. very essential. 

This was further endorsed by some of the observations made by a captain 
of the Marine Corps. I believe it was Captain McRae, who was a prisoner of 
war in Korea for some 18 months, and he was very disturbed, and he cited 
statistics which related defection to the Communists. One out of four was 
actually true to his love of his country—to this country—I should say that one 
out of four defected in some way to the Communists, had traffic with them. 
So it came to a point where each one questioned who they could trust in any 
given compound. Then there were other observations made, something »hout 
7,000. These things are where the services are beginning to correct the failures 
of the community, and there was some very strong talk on how communities 
needed to take over some of this responsibility. 
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And it seems to me that the Youth Conservation Corps is one such instru- 
mentality, and though I have certainly some feelings professionally about how 
such a corps might be used, and though I have some feelings that perhaps we 
should not pound these people over the head and try to get them to go along 
with a moral program and this sort of thing, I see, too, that we need to empha- 
size some sense of responsibility. 

Certainly, first of all, to themselves, their communities, and certainly to their 
country. This disturbs me a little bit. I was very, very amazed and shocked 
in learning about the lack of feeling on the part of some of these youngsters 
toward their country and toward the community, and even toward their fellow 
man. 

One of the other things that comes to mind in connection with this Conserva- 
tion Corps is this: I think it was touched upon by Mr. MacRae. I would like 
to carry it a little farther, if I may. 

Frequently, is it not true that a youngster will be committed by a court simply 
because the court hasn’t anything better to do with the boy? The court hesi- 
tates to return him to his own community, because this is just going to be a 
repetition, and the alternative is to get him out of the community, and what re- 
source does the community offer except an institution, which at this moment is 
overpopulated by about 200. 

Senator DovuGLas. St. Charles? 

Mr. ScHornspaum. Yes. I think it is pushing around 700, and I think the 
population on an ideal level would be about 500. 

Then, you have the other side of the coin. The institution doesn’t want to 
saddle him with the institutional life. They have the same misgivings about re- 
turning him to his own community. So, the State of Illinois established forestry 
camps, and these out of all the services, this is the one thing that stands out, 
and these are the things the boys are striving for. 

What amazes me, is that in these camps, the youngsters seem to thrive, and 
the community is very happy to take these youngsters on. The community hated 
to see the youngster return back to his own home, because now the community 
would lose him. These are the kind of feelings these camps have generated. 

Senator Doveras. I have not heard of these forestry camps; could you tell 
me about them? 

Mr. ScCHOENBAUM. Yes. They have five camps, as I remember, in operation now, 
scattered throughout the State of Illinois. Their total population varies some- 
where between 150 and 175 at any given time. 

Senator Dove.as. Is that per camp? 

Mr. ScHOENBAUM. That is the total. 

Actually, what they are trying to do is use these as a half-way station, 
especially where there is hesitancy where they don’t want to return the young- 
ster to his community. 

It seems to me that the Youth Conservation Corps ought to be geared to 
serve more the urban youth than the youth out in the country, because environ- 
ment here plays a terrific part as witnessed by the difficulty institutions and 
other agencies are having. 

This seems to be working out very well, with those who are going to forestry 
camps. 

Senator DovucLas. These are postgraduates emerging from St. Charles. 

Mr. SCHOENBAUM. They needn't be. 

The Youth Commission has authority to send these boys as they are com- 
mitted to them directly from the court. I think in many instances they are 
doing that. 

Senator Douctas. It can be both pre-St. Charles and post-St. Charles? 

Mr. SCHOENBAUM. Yes. 

Well, I think that is all. Thank you very much. 

Senator DouGLas. Thank you very much. 

Judge Donovan, is he here? He is not here. 

FROM THE FLoor. Could the press ask a few questions at this time? 

Senator Dovetas. The press is taking an unusual function, coming here to 
cross-examine us rather than reporting, but this is informal—proceed. We will 
be very glad. 

FROM THE FLoor. My name is Williard Davis. Judge Slater wasn’t here, and 
my question was, Could there be an implication—here would be a Federal pro- 
gram, which stepped into the local jurisdiction as far as the court is concerned— 
say a boy is sentenced in the family court or in the boy’s court, and the Federal 
Government comes in and gives these boys an alternative of going to a penal 
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institution or into a Federally subsidized camp, wouldn't that present some 
legal aspect? 

Senator Doveias. The Federal Government wouldn’t have any power to 
supersede the ruling of the local courts. They would have to act through the 
local court, and the discretion of the matter would be in the hands of the au- 
thorities. and as a matter of fact, the Humphrey bill is so drawn that it is 
voluntary for a period of a year or lesser time. 

Mr. Hilliard, would you like to speak on that question? 

Mr. Hricxirarp. I would underline what you said. That I see no conflict at all. 
This is a resource that is available. It is a Federal resource. It could not, 
as you said, supersede the jurisdiction of any court and decide what should 
be done to the child. It would be voluntary. 

FroM THE FLoor. That would be in lieu of going to a penal institution? 

Mr. Hrieri1arp. It could be, but that happens rarely. In the experience of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, almost all of the enrollments were completely 
voluntary. 

FROM THE Froor. The Civilian Conservation Corps was an antiunemployment 
measure. It was economic, and this would have the aspect of corrective. 

Mr. HiILviarp. No, not corrective at all. I would say it is preventive and 
designed to conserve human resources and natural resources, but not correc- 
tional at all. 

Now, the youth will benefit from it. He will benefit from going to high 
school. 

While I am on my feet, I might as well add this. I always deplore the misuse 
of labels, and the one that struck me was the business of a cure by handing 
him a shovel. 

I would like to take a moment to tell a story which we encountered this year. 
It was the most difficult case that we have run across in the 5 years that I have 
been back here in Illinois. 

This boy was impossible. His behavior was incredible. The things that he 
did you wouldn't believe if you heard them. He was put from one foster home 
to another, and they all failed on him and they all gave up on him. 

The family court insisted that our department, the Cook County Department 
of Welfare, do something about him. We had no facilities as one of the pre 
vious witnesses pointed out. And, we began searching throughout the whole 
country. It was searched by an advisory group in Chicago, and they determined 
the best place in the country for this child was a place that would cost between 
three-hundred and fifty dollars and five hundred dollars a month in the State of 
Washington, called Secret Harbor Farm, which is the outstanding child guidance 
clinie in the United States. 

What is Secret Harbor Farm? A smalltime Civilian Conservation Corps, 
where the kids are given a shovel. In the opinion of the experts in this com- 
munity, this type of facility was suited best for an impossible child. I think 
that has some significance. 

FROM THE FL oor. I will ask one more question. Maybe, I misunderstood. As 
I understand it, this program would be for those youths from broken homes 
or who have come into contact with the law. This is not where merely an 
unemployed youth can voluntarily enter in the plan without having come 
through some court system. 

Mr. Hitirarp. He doesn’t have to come through any court system. He would 
apply for enrollment, and his application would be screened, and if his appli- 
eation is approved, he would be admitted. Not all the young men who applied 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps were admitted. They were scrutinized very 
carefully and screened very carefully. 

Senator Dovcias. As I read the Humphrey bill, it is cited on these points, 
and it makes enrollment voluntary, and any decision on these boys would be 
by administrative regulation or by amendment to the bill as introduced. I 
think this is very valuable. 

Now, that completes the formal list of witnesses—excuse, the second page. 

Mr. Anton J. Tomasek, the former State forester. Mr. Tomasek. He is not 
here. 

I will call on Mr. Hugh McGuire, representative of Frank Sain, sheriff. 

Mr. McGutre. I respectfully would like to convey the sheriff's apology for 
not being here. I represent him on what I have to say. 

The sheriff is in complete sympathy with a program of this type. For years, 
I as a person, and the sheriff, as the head of an institution, have been engaged 
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in having people come to them after having a bout with the law. We know 
very, very well by the time they get to the institution it is pretty late to do 
anything about them. 

The sheriff, in his platform in November, had this work-camp notion. It is 
to the extent of the planning stages in Cook County now. As to how far we 
can go with it, I don’t know, but at this time it is a subject for discussion at 
this point. 

I, as an individual, and the sheriff, as head of an institution, have seen 
thousands of boys, thousands of boys, come into the institution. We made 
efforts to give them a formal education program that is now in existence both 
in Cook County jail, and in the house of correction of the city of Chicago. 

People grow up. Boys grow up and attain a majority in one of three ways. 
Generally, they can grow up and get to majority or to maturity by succeeding 
in school. They can get a majority by going to work, or they can achieve a 
status in their peer group by marrying. I believe these are pretty well founded. 

In our culture, they don’t marry at this age. We know about child-labor laws. 
We know about the apprentice system, and they are generally stopped by these 
two ideas. As to the reason for their success or lack of success in school, it is 
not within my province to make any statement, but this is a fact. 

Now, the reason that we believe that this program could be succesful is that 
we would be taking a boy or a girl out of this frustrating experience without 
success, and putting them into some kind of an activity where they could succeed. 
A work camp would be the solution in our opinion. 

It is a bad experience to see a number on the top of your fact sheet, 10,715, 
that didn’t succeed. We believe a camp such as this would take a boy in this 
predelinquent state, and would be a preventative measure. 

In any case, it Would give this individual something that he could do under a 
very highly formalized supervised activity. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. I have a question. Do you think this type of work should 
be done as a function of the county, of the State or Federal Government, or all 
three? 

Mr. Mr. McGutre. I believe it is all three, with most emphasis on the Federal 
Governuent: for one good reason—funds, money. 

Senator DoveLas. We got trouble, too. 

Mr. McGutire. I understand. The fact remains that funds are required for 
all these projects, and I’m relatively new in public life, but it seems to me that 
every time you want to do something, some controller will come along and tell 
you you can’t do it. 

Senator Dovucias. Well, you mean since the Federal Government has a greater 
borrowing power, we can go more deeply in debt? 

Mr. McGutre. No. If it isn’t the Federal Government’s job, whose is it? 

Senator DouGias. The county and the city. 

Mr. McGuire. The county and the city could very easily perform administra- 
tive functions because of this knowledge of the problem and the proximity of the 
source. 

Senator Dovetas. Isn’t it unhealthy to run to the Federal Government for 
aid whenever a community gets into trouble? 

Mr. McGuire. If this isn’t general welfare, I don’t know what is. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

The next speaker is Mrs. Malvin Morton, executive secretary, Chicago Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. Is Miss Morton here? 

Miss Morron. Senator Douglas. I am really not prepared to give a formal 
presentation this morning I have been home il! with the flu. 

I think you would be interested to know that Senator Humphrey was somewhat 
inspired to introduce this bill by one of our settlement houses out in Minnesota, 
and as we have studied the bill, we are very interested in it. 

As far as the bill is concerned, we think it is an excellent bill. We think that 
it does take into account some of the things that come out of the experience of 
our kind of an agency, working with teenagers who need this kind of experience 
as a new and creative kind of experience in this decade. 

I think that the safeguards that are in the bill as far as the way in which 
it will be administered with the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
assuming responsibility, and the way in which it states very strongly that a 
young man shall be voluntarily enrolled in it, are good. 

The fact that it puts emphasis on the conservation needs in our country and 
the provision of opportunity for certain young men in our country, to participate 
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voluntarily, is important, and at the same time to give them the opportunity to 
improve their vocational skills and their educational aptitudes, and have some 
experience that is essential and necessary. 

I am sure you remember that last year, we, the federation of settlements, both 
local and national, did support a bill which now we see Senator Humphrey has 
prepared, which is really a youth omnibus bill. It takes into account the total 
problem. We must look to the next generation as the mature adult citizens who 
will have to assume tremendous responsibility for the preservation of our way 
of life. 

Senator Doucias. That was the bill he introduced yesterday or the day before. 

Miss Morton. It is a youth welfare bill. As I read about it, I was pleased to 
see it, and he names it as part of this omnibus program. I was glad he put it in 
those terms. 

Senator Doveias. The omnibus bill would cost several billions a year. We are 
going to have trouble enough with $375 million. Do you think that there is any 
possibility that the country would support that? 

Miss Morton. I don’t know, but perhaps one way to begin is to test it out in 
this kind of a bill. 

Senator Dovatas. S. 812? 

Miss Morton. Yes. That does begin to look at the problem of conservation for 
our people. 

Senator Dovueias. May I ask you this? Do your settlements and centers find 
that the problem of young people not having adequate things to do, being frus- 
trated, is getting worse now than it was a few years ago, or is it just about the 
same? 

Miss Morton. I don’t think it is getting worse, Senator. 

Senator DoueLas. You think this is a continuing need of which we are more 
aware of now than we were before? 

Miss Morton. That is right. I think we are more aware of it. Not only that 
we have a different condition in our country, which makes people unadjusted 
as a whole group in our bare society 

Senator DovueLas. You do not have the open country to do so. 

Miss Morton. That’s right. 

Senator DoveLas. Such natural qualities as we have are being bottled up by 
industry. 

Miss Morton. Yes. The bill safeguards that this program is open to anyone 
and I think that this is important. 

Senator DovueLas. You would not oppose friendly counsel to the unemployed 
or those who get in trouble? 

Miss Morton. I wouldn't, but I think the thing you have to think about, if 
you are counseling, you then use some manner—in other words, if there is an 
iron hand behind the velvet glovye—— 

Senator DouGLas. You don’t want the iron hand there? 

Miss Morton. Yes, I would. You certainly don’t want a group of young men 
stigmatized in any way. 

We would like to have the bill safeguarded and have it interpreted. I was 
in Washington when the Senator introduced it. I looked at it and although the 
bill didn’t indicate, it said it was going to combat juvenile delinquency. It cer- 
tainly will not be a substitute for the things we are already doing that we know 
are essential in this particular problem. 

Senator Dove.tas. Thank you very much. The next witness is Mr. Charles 
Shireman, professor of juvenile delinquency of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. SHIREMAN. The title given me is an interesting one, professor of juvenile 
delinquency. I might say that I am an assistant professor at the University of 
Chicago. 

I would like to make my remarks very brief. I wish to state first that I am 
not an eminent authority on all aspects of this problem. I have been much 
impressed by what I understand of the Civilian Conseravtion Corps and its 
very proud history. 

I think our problem is to determine whether or not a program similar to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps is adaptable to the present generation and the 
present time. 

I am not an authority on conservation. I am however a camper, hunter, and 
fisherman, and I am extremely unhappy the way I see our natural resources 
deteriorating every year. 

Senator Dovue.as. I hope you take a trip to the Indiana Dunes. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. SHIREMAN. My judgment is based upon my only area of competence. That 
is some 15 years in the field of delinquency control, a part of which time with 
the California Youth Authority, and that gave me an opportunity to observe 
the forestry camp program there. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I do not urge this program as a means of 
treating delinquents. I feel that a forestry camp program plays an important 
role in a correctional system, but forestry camps and correctional systems are 
quite different than the proposal we are talking about. 

It may interest you to know that in California we have roughly 2,000 people 
in there, and these are—they are part of the correctional system, and they have 
been very good. 

Senator Dovuetas. Do they take youngsters after they have gone to an insti- 
tution or before or both? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. They take youngsters who are adjudicated delinquents, some 
of whom are placed immediately after a court hearing by the State authority 
or by the local authority in either county or State courts without having been 
placed in the institution, and some are placed in there after periods of time in 
the institution. 

Senator Dovetas. Under military direction? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. No. I might comment in the seeking of staff for this program, 
the State of California has found that military training may be regarded as a 
plus factor, but that is by no means the only or—I might say—the major qualifi- 
eation. 

While I do not look at this as a program for delinquents, I think it can be a 
program that can provide for many youngsters a healthy life experience, and 
may be regarded as a program which will help prevent maladjustment and 
delinquency as such. 

I don’t hesitate at all to point out to you that we are paying at the present 
time a huge price for society failures to provide adequate opportunity for young 
people. For one long-term delinquent career, we can estimate the cost of 
$25,000. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that a figure or do you pick that out of the air? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. I don’t pick it out of the air, although it is not scientifically 
arrived at. I caleulate the approximate price of institution care of a child at 
around that figure. 

And, so endeavoring to figure this—this again was in California—to determine 
the cost of the State and society of the delinquent acts of a youth, we took 
the kid who had gone through, and we figured it on the average, and they had 
cost society around $25,000. 

Senator Dovueras. Have forestry camps been in operation sufficiently long 
so you can tell what the records of boys have been after they passed through 
there? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. Yes, for almost 10 years. I don’t have immediately here precise 
figures on that. 

Senator Dovueias. On returns? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. Yes, or repeats, but we regard them as the most effective 
treatment resources that we have, surpassing that of the closed institution for 
young people who are carefully chosen for this type of care can benefit. 

I think we must realize that the experience of the young people growing up in 
this—particularly in this large urban community, and particularly the kid who 
is growing up at a disadvantage in social or economic state of life, we must re- 
alize that it is more difficult than it was in past years. 

The recognition of manhood in our present-day society is an increasingly diffi- 
cult problem. The boy of 16 is in many ways a man, but he is denied the op- 
portunity for functioning or have secured personal recognition or social recogni- 
tion as an adult. 

We can’t place him in the employment market. Even 3 years ago, during the 
peak of employment, it was very difficult to find jobs for adolescent boys. 

Senator DoueLas. Why was it difficult 3 years ago? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. Because even at that time, employers were not eager to em- 
ploy adolescents. Those that grow up in this situation that I described, there is 
actually competition for employment, and we are experiencing tremendous diffi- 
culty in finding employment for young people. 

Senator Dovetas. Do the child labor laws make it more difficult for the 
youngsters from 16 to 18 to get a job? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. I would say they make it more difficult, but they are none- 
theless—— 
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Senator Dovueias. You are not proposing the abolishment of the child labor 
laws? 

Mr. SnrreMan. No. I think that all of us who work with children this period 
are aware of the large number of kids who are exposed to environment of 
which are the elements of poverty, of overcrowded housing, and filth, and who 
seem, for this reason, to be on the way to a future of maladjustment and de- 
linquency. We are convinced that the essential healthiness of many of the 
kids who are exposed to this unfortunate aspect that we and those kids are 
frequently confronted with this situation and there seems to be no way out. 

There is no place to which we can channel these kids who are seeking an 
escape from the bewildered life of frustration that results in resentment and 
hostility and the frequent forming of a feeling of toughness and have their own 
institutions. the street gangs. We feel that these thinzs are not necessary. 

The other alternative is that one must give a kid a sense of being a man. 
A sense of manliness, an opportunity to recognize themselves as being adults, 
and to be recognized by society. 

Secondly, it must give them a feeling of being needed, a feeling of contributing 
to a worthwhile end. These kids have to feel that they are needed, and there 
is a place for them. It should have something within the sense of adventure, 
something which would appeal to the kids. 

It should give them the opportunity to train or have good work habits, and 
because of this reason almost above all else, the experience given to the kids 
should be one that they produce. 

I would not hesitate to pay them a reasonable compensation. This would be 
essential. They must produce. 

Senator Doveias. Do you favor the Humphrey measure that the pay that they 
should receive be that of a private, $72 a month? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. Yes. This seems to be reasonable. 

Senator Dovetas. Of course, if you add in the subsistence, quarters, uniforms, 
et cetera, it comes to around $250 a month, or $60 a week. 

Mr. SHTREMAN. Yes. Iam not prepared to state precisely what these benefits 
would come to. 

All I can say that we should expect these kids to be on the job, and they 
should have a feeling that they are doing a good job. 

I might say that if they do the job that the country needs to do in terms of 
conservation of human resources, this will pay for itself. I have already men- 
tioned the extent of the cost of failing to do something along that line. 

Our society needs to afford an opportunity to these kids, and I know of no 
better way that this could be done than along the lines of the proposal suggested. 

Senator DovuGLas. Thank you. 

I havea question. What about the girls? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. I think that this program is much more adequately designed 
to meet the needs of boys than of girls. For one thing, it has already been 
referred to as a sort of productive physical labor. This sort of work is not 
generally expected from girls in our society. Another thing, the problem of 
adjustment of a girl in a community is different than that of a boy. The girl 
doesn’t have precisely the same need for the sense of romance or adventure in 
the same way the boy does, and the life experience is also known to be different 
by the fact that this social maladjustment of boys is much more prevalent than 
of girls. If you will measure it, it will run about 5 to 1 boys over girls. 

In the future, I think there should be a program to meet the needs of girls, 
but I think this is much more important now. 

Senator DoveLas. What about the relative responsibility of the different levels 
of government? 

Mr. SHIREMAN. I don’t think that any level of government is completely meet- 
ing its responsibility at the present time along these lines. We have only begun 
here in Illinois, and made a very small beginning. I think we need to accept 
greater responsibility here. 

I would like to see the State and county contributions being primarily in terms 
of fulfilling their responsibility of the correctional care. If we develop that, 
and integrate that into the forestry camp program, we will be making tremendous 
contributions. 

Senator DoverLas. Thank you very much. 

I would like to eall on Rev. Clyde E. Weaver, associate executive secretary, 
Department of Social Welfare, Church Federation of Greater Chicago. He is 
not here. 
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Mr. Robert Rosenbluth, assistant director, Cook County Department of Wel- 
fare, former forester and former head of the New York City Reformatory and 
the New York State Training School for Boys. 

Mr. RosENBLUTH. I was trained as a forester and worked 10 years as a 
forester, and I have worked with all groups, from hardened criminals of New 
York down to the juveniles, in putting men in camps. The success of that I have 
watched all through the years. 

I went from the forestry work to running the New York City Reformatory, 
and subsequently, outside of war experience and government experience, and 
what have you, I got back into welfare work. 

You will remember that the Civilian Conservation Corps was the first act of 
the Roosevelt administration, the very first one, that attacked unemployment. 
The first kid went to camp within a month after his inaugural in March 1933. 
That took nearly 3 million kids in before World War II ended it. It is the one 
program that nobody has ever been able to say anything against. It dealt with 
3 million kids in thousands of camps. 

Some unfortunate incidents happened, but as a whole it was good. The re- 
quirement that he had to send half of his money home, meant that he developed 
a sense of being a breadwinner for the home. And, by that, they diminished the 
cost of relief. 

They were also forced to save some money. I say “forced” in a nice way, but 
it resulted by and large that we had 3 million youths who had good experience 
and directly reduced the cost of relief. 

Now, at the time the Civilian Conservation Corps was established, I was head 
of the New York State Training School for Boys, and we built the institution for 
500, but we never filled it then, and that was the experience across the country 
until recent years. We know it does reduce delinquency. It provided resources 
where otherwise they would have to run around the streets and get into trouble, 
and they start a career which Professor Shireman estimated costs $25,000 per 
delinquent. 

Not only your first sergeant, but I ean cite you thousands of cases that I know 
of personally or heard of, and as Professor Burgess said, he made a professional 
study of it: “It is probably the single most effective measure that could be taken 
to check this rising tide of juvenile delinquency.” 

Professor Dana’s testimony was from a forester’s standpoint. This program 
is not a treatment one. This is for prevention. It is a resource bill. Itis a 
moneysaver. 

The fact is that we know that every year the national parks alone estimate 
millions of dollars of damage. Fires in the national forests are destroying 
billions of dollars of wealth. It is almost irreplaceable. 

There was no period in the history of this country where so much was done 
as during the period that the Civilian Conservation Corps was developed, and 
it improved our national resources. 

Today, right today, you read about these tremendous floods. Now, we know 
that a program of soil conservation and flood prevention is feasible, but it isn’t 
carried on in the city. It is out in some remote point that the flood starts. So, 
it has to be a national program. 

In addition, as Professor Shireman pointed out, you got a good program in 
several States, Illinois among them, Michigan, California, and many others, 
where it’s part of the correctional system to have these work camps. 

It is not competitive. It is in addition to and highly necessary. And the 
proof beyond everything else is that Professor Burgess and a number of other 
people made an accurate study of the accomplishments of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and among them is the fact that this work done, paid for the 
entire cost. 

Do we have the good sense to take something that was proved, not theoreti- 
cally or anything, but proved on a mass basis, and in actual practice, that it 
Was a success? 

I say that there are certain things in the bill that ought to be changed; no- 
body questions that it ean’t be improved, but we don’t need any more studies. 
We may modify the amount of money. The time is now. As they used to say, 
the way to commence is to begin. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. May I ask this question? 

Every year, the Forest Service comes here and asks for an appropriation for 
some so-called access roads, namely, roads which will lead into timberland, which 
they think needs cutting for conservation utilization resources, and we appro- 
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priate $20 or $30 million each year for this purpose. Do you think that this 
sum could be reduced by putting these boys to work on these access roads? 

Mr. RosenBLUTH. They certainly could do that work. They did that kind of 
work excellently. I think, in the CCC days, they planted a number of billions of 
trees, and it has been proved that the boys were required to send half of their 
money home, and that reduced the relief appropriations by, I think, $700 million, 
but I wouldn’t swear to that, but I think it was that. 

It is all to the good. If you say there were some things that were unfortu- 
nate, there were, but by and large—I am speaking from first-hand knowledge— 
it was a wonderful program and is urgently needed today, and always will be 
needed, because there will always be a group of failures or growing unemploy- 
ment among our population. Even in a period of rising employment, there is 
always a group that are unemployed. 

Senator DoveLas. Thank you very much. 

First let me ask if Mr. Tomasek has appeared. Reverend Weaver. 

I have a note from the judges regretting their absence and saying that this 
is due to the funeral this morning of Judge Frank Padden. 

Now, Mr. Anderson, my associate, has statements from Members of Congress 
and Delegates that could not be here. He will have to read them. They re 
ceived invitations from Mr. Hilliard, and here are some of the responses. 

Mr. ANDERSON (reading) : 

Baratt O’Hara: “* * * Tam tremendously interested in the Youth Conservation 
Corps and hope to support the legislation introduced by Senator Humphrey * * *.” 

Sidney R. Yates: “I agree with your views, but unfortunately I will be unable 
to be present at the hearing on February 18 in Chicago * * *.” 

Edward J. Derwinski: “I want to assure you that I shall give this legislation 
my close attention when it comes to the floor of the House for consideration.” 

Thomas J. O’Brien: “Your recommendations on the proposed legislation are 
most welcome, and I shall keep them actively before me.” 

John C. Kluczynski: “I am pleased to learn of your interest in the above 
measure and will write you from time to time of the progress being made.” 

Marguerite Stitt Church: “My interest in this proposal is great. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I shall not be able to be in Chicago on February 18. May 
I ask that you keep me informed of the proceedings. 

“Assuring you that I will continue my interest, and with best wishes, I am.” 

Roland V. Libonati: “I have long been an advocate and sponsor of programs 
which have for their purpose the interest of the youth of our Nation in that they 
provide an opportunity for the good in all youngsters to manifest itself in the 
image of patriotic, responsible individuals. 

“You certainly have my support for your program, and I wish you the best 
of success in the recruiting of additional supporters.” 

Senator Dovcias. Thank you very much. 

Now, I wonder if there are any people in the group here who would like to 
speak informally on this subject. I believe in giving a full opportunity to 
everyone. 

FROM THE Foor. I am not going to speak officially representing a group, but 
I am happy that you will give me an opportunity to make some personal 
observations. 

One is this, I would like to say that it has been mentioned in the room this 
morning that child labor laws are now meant to be safeguards to the best 
interest of all young people. I say this in regard to Federal and State. 

I wanted to make this clear, because some people might leave with the 
impression that child labor laws prevent young people from getting jobs suitable 
for them. This is not true. If the jobs were available, and the employers were 
willing to take on the responsibility of the younger workers, they could work. 
There is nothing in either Federal or State child labor laws that would prevent 
suitable work opportunities for young people. 

I also want to make another comment. I think that youth conservation 
camps can be useful and worthwhile. I think that they can afford the oppor- 
tunity that the young people need if they can be worked out with skill and under- 
standing and if they incorporate training and education. It will give these 
young people an opportunity for a healthy experience that will enable them to 
emerge into their future as worthwhile citizens. I think this should be the aim 
of any kind of a program like this. 

I would like to urge, because I have great confidence in you as a leader and 
the men and women who sit in Congress—I would like to urge very deeply and 
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very sincerely that all of the safeguards be incorporated in this kind of a 
program. 

I indorse this kind of a program, but it must have education and guidance 
and very real skill in setting it up. 

It should never be attached to the problem of delinquency. This has been 
said by very worthy and very eminent speakers, under no sentence should 
youngsters be committed to this program. They shouldn't be picked out of the 
institutions or the family court or any county court in the State and sent into 
this kind of a program because we can't think resourcefully enough to know 
what to do with some children. 

I say with great feeling that I am pleased to have this opportunity to say 
this, and I hope that I will be one of the persons to give a hand, if a hand is 
needed, in setting up this kind of a program. Thank you. 

Senator DouGLas. Thank you very much. May I ask this question, Mr. 
McMahon? 

Would you feel it would be improper if a social worker, juvenile court judges, 
family court judges, referees, and so forth, were to suggest to those who were 
beginning to get in trouble to enroll in the Youth Conservation Corps? 

FROM THE Foor. I think there is a place where we can help to guide young 
people make decisions, but what I am fearful of is that this will be a way for 
a child coming from a disrupted family or a disadvantaged child will be chan- 
neled into this kind of a resource. Why, because to reduce public assistance 
costs. No, this I could not see. Nor, could I ever accept it, but I think to help 
young people to make decisions to do something that will help them to be better 
citizens because of the experience that they have, both educational and voca- 
tionally, and at the same time helping to do something that is very construc- 
tive for your country, as preserving natural resources, this I could see. Not if it 
is a forced decision in a court of law, or coming out of any kind of a public 
program. Does that answer your question? 

Senator Dovaetas. It does. 

We in the Marine Corps are quite proud of the fact that all the boys enter by 
voluntary enlistment, yet, we suspect that a considerable number enlist because 
they feel the hot breath of the draft board on their necks, and this assists them 
to make a voluntary choice of which they are proud later. We are inclined to 
believe if it were not for the draft board that the number of our voluntary 
enlistments would fall off. 

FROM THE FLoor. Senator, I didn’t come here to testify, and I wasn’t going 
to say anything. I sat through all of this in agreement with almost everything 
that was said here, particularly what Professor Shireman said. 

In the middle of December I was attacked by five young men. If they hadn’t 
been scared off, I probably wouldn't be here to testify. I think what they did 
was a terrible thing, which I learned happened much more often in Chicago 
than the newspapers are able to report. 

I don’t think these young men are terrible people. Now, they were appre- 
hended within 2 days by the excellent work of the police. I have been in 
several boys’ courts. I wasn’t hurt very badly. I was beaten up a little and 
scratched a little. 

I have made pleas in two courts to see if something couldn't be done. Three 
of them are seventeen and two are nineteen, and the last time I was in criminal 
court, the boys pleaded guilty. The problem is what are we going to do with 
them. 

I got letters from the boys in jail; I got letters from their mothers. The 
problem is what can we do with these boys. 

I don’t think this Youth Conservation Corps ought to be created or said it is 
created to solve juvenile delinquency. It ought to be created for a better 
environment. 

One of the mothers asked me to write to their employers, and if I do, I think 
I can get these boys their jobs back. I am afraid to keep these boys together. 
This is kind of a group where a boy establishes his position. He had to achieve 
this by doing terrible things. They didn’t want my money. I don’t know what 
they wanted to do to me. 

Now, they have to be broken up and sent away somewhere else. 

It doesn’t matter very much to me whether it is voluntary or involuntary. 
They don’t have to be sent there by a judge. I am sure that everyone of these 
five boys that was involved in my personal experience would be glad to voiunteer 
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to take the opportunity to live and work in the kind of environment provided by 
the Conservation Corps. 

I hope that too much isn’t made of the particular point, but I hope that 
nothing is done to keep any boy from this, whether he has got two strikes or 
three strikes against him from keeping him from getting into this kind of a 
thing. 

Senator DouGLas. Thank you very much. 

This is particularly valuable in view of the very trying experience you have 
had if you will forgive me to say so. I think it shows a very understanding 
attitude on your part. 

Yes, this young lady right here. 

FROM THE FLoor. Senator Douglas, I wish to say that I am in agreement with 
this submittal of the bill for the Youth Conservation Corps. 

We are talking about how to have a voluntary enrollment, and I think, and I 
am speaking as a former teacher, I think the effective way of having a voluntary 
program of enrollment is if you can work through the school, and tell them that 
there is such an available resource to them. 

Senator DouGLas. You mean the high schools? 

FROM THE FLoor. Yes. Because at that time, the teacher knows what a child's 
potential ability is, and whether he is going to go to college, or whether he will be 
working and if he is in a situation for this, and I think they could make this 
voluntary process effective if they would make the program available to them. 

Senator DouGgLias. Thank you very much. 

FrRoM THE Foor. I realize I had an opportunity to speak. I would like to 
add something. 

Senator DovuGLAs. Dean Schoenbaum. 

Mr. ScHOENBAUM. If it is is intended that the Youth Conservation Corps to 
make this another Boy Scout group, then it is in for failure. It seems to me it 
should be a group that is not now reached. I don’t have too much quarrel with 
voluntary or involuntary. 

One of the young men in the jury box raised a question earlier in the session 
about the court and how they would handle or whether the court would commit. 

During the war, I remember, I was very closely associated with the boy’s 
court at that time. The boys who had aggressiveness, the kind of boys that you 
knew had tremendous potential, almost always chose the military service, such 
as the Navy or Marine Corps, and made out very well. 

We are trying to reach a kind of group. I don’t think you can say all are 
delinquents. Delinquency is a relative term. I think I was guilty of delin- 
quency when I was a boy. My difference was that I was not apprehended and 
somebody else might have been. 

Senator DoveLas. Thank you very much. 

Anyone else who would like to make any comments? 

FrRoM THE Foor. Senator Douglas, in the WAC’s the girls did practically 
everything. Girls like to fish and hunt and dig. I have 5 acres that I am going to 
conquer some day, but back to the Civilian Conservation Corps. I was a case 
worker then. We were told to try to sell the idea of the CCC to the boys. 

We were told to try to get across to the mothers and to the families the differ- 
ences between good money, bad money, and easy money. The CCC gave them 
good money, and relief gave them easy money. 

Senator DovuGLas. Have you some idea what could be done for the women or 
girls? 

FROM THE Foor. I think the same thing could be done for them. 

Senator DoucLas. The outdoor camps? 

FRoM THE Foor. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. I am glad to have a woman speak up this 
way. 

The British went far in this development. They found that antiaircraft 
workers, the women were better than the men. A friend of mine in the Marine 
Corps had a job to train a battalion of women said they were much better in 
close order drill than the men. 

Is there any other testimony here? Anyone else want to say anything? 

Now, I am going to see if we can take the sense of the meaning of the Hum- 
phrey bill, and see whether we tend to favor it or not. The bill provides for a 
Youth Conservation Corps of 150,000 boys, some of whom may be over the age 
of 21 and special preference given to Indians, and it authorizes the appropriation 
of $375 million a year. with a voluntary enlistment with civilian control but with 
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the pledge on the part of the entrants that they will conform with rules and 
regulations given by the director. 

Now, Mr. Hilliard and Mr. Rosenbluth have made very valuable suggestions 
for amendments. I would like to find out if the general feeling of this group 
is that it should be supported, or is the feeling that the cost is too great, or the 
responsibility is primarily local in the State. 

Do any of you object to having this question put to you? 

( No response. ) 

I will ask that all those in favor of the Humphrey bill, raise your hands. Mr. 
Anderson you take the count. I hope there will be no pressure of conformists 
here. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Sixty-one. 

Senator DouGLas. Sixty-one. 

Any of you who are not in favor of the bill raise your hands. 

(No response. ) 

Well, it seems to me that it is unanimous. 

Let me say what I will do. I hope that I may have a copy of the proceedings 
this morning, which I will study myself. I will talk to Senator Humphrey and 
his staff about some of the points as presented. 

Second, I will talk to members of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to which the bill has been referred to and ask for a early and complete 
hearing. 

I have been greatly inrpressed by the testimony this morning, and I find myself 
emotionally moving toward the bill, but there still is a Scotch gremlin inside of 
me talking on the cost, so I don’t want to make an open commitment at this time, 
but I do want to thank you for coming, and I hope that further information about 
the needs for such a service may be more widely disseminated in Cook County 
and throughout the State of Illinois. 

I want to thank you very much for coming, especially, I want to thank the 
witnesses and Mr. Hilliard. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned. ) 


{From Harper’s magazine, January 1959] 
A PLAN TO SAVE TREES, LAND, AND Boys 


HOW AN UP-TO-DATE VERSION OF A NEW DEAL PROGRAM—THE ONLY ONE THAT PRAC- 
TICALLY EVERYBODY APPLAUDED—COULD YIELD A HANDSOME PROFIT FOR EVERY 
AMERICAN 


(By Hubert H. Humphrey, U.S. Senator, Minnesota) 


Every day the news bears evidence of an appalling waste of young lives. 
Shocking juvenile crimes are commonplace on page 1. But no less distressing 
are the countless minor transgressions more briefly reported from the crowded 
dockets of magistrates, desk sergeants, and juvenile court judges. 

The cost to the United States is beyond all calculation. 

This waste of human resources is matched in another field by an outrageous 
dissipation of our resources of soil and water. From the tidewater east to the 
mountains of the Far West, wind and water and fire gnaw at the hill slopes and 
fill our lakes and streams with topsoil. Despite encouraging progress made by 
conservation programs, sluicing rains tear new gorges in the earth. Millions 
of acres of cut-over forest lands lie abandoned to brush, wind, fire, and insects— 
ugly and unproductive, at a time when the U.S. Forest Service predicts that 
our need for lumber and other wood products is rising beyond our expected 
forest yields. 

Muddied and polluted lakes and streams mock the tourist brochures of dozens 
of States. Park and forest campsites and trails are deteriorating. Even these 
neglected facilities are crowded today—would-be campers often find only dim 
echoes of the refreshing outdoor experiences that our parents took for granted 
50 years ago. 

Such a waste of both human and natural resources need not be tolerated. 
This was proved a generation ago in a 9-year national experiment that gave 
us a blueprint for conservation that can teach us a lot today. 

The idea for the Civilian Conservation Corps sprang into action almost over- 
night in March 1933, during the magnificent ferment of the first 100 days of 
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Roosevelt's New Deal. It became one of the most successful projects of the 
thirties, acclaimed by both parties. 

The theory was simple: we had a lot of young men out of work; outdoor work 
was good for young men; therefore, let’s get the boys out into the woods! 
Within weeks, the first experimental CCC camp was in operation at Camp 
Roosevelt, 2 hours west of Washington, D.C., in the green woods of the George 
Washington National Forest. Reserve Army officers were called back on active 
duty to supervise the boys, and out into the woods they went with shovel and 
axe. Within a few months, camps began to mushroom throughout the country, 
with about 200 boys in each. Within a year, the CCC enrollment had hit its 
average of 300,000 and until the early forties the CCC boys were working in 
nearly 2,600 camps in the State and National parks and forests. 

What started as a make-work project rapidly developed into the most com- 
prehensive program for the management and conservation of natural resources 
that any nation had ever undertaken. Frankly improvising, the professional 
conservations of the U.S. Forest Service, the National Park Service, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice shifted into high-gear projects that had only been dreams of forestry and 
conservation technicians. 

Conservationists who had despaired of moving beyond the first giant step 
taken by the pioneers of the Teddy Roosevelt-Gifford Pinchot era—when the 
major national park and forest areas were set aside for public use—suddenly 
awoke to find a new force at work. Raw brain and muscle, willing and en- 
thusiastic, because available almost overnight for the long-dreamed work of 
gorest-fire prevention, erosion control, timber-stand improvement, new outdoor 
recreational facilities, and earth-dam reservoirs. 

As the waste motion came under control—as the boys from New York and 
Chicago, Chattanooga and Los Angeles, and a thousand cities and villages across 
the Nation were trained into effective, skillful teams—millions of acres of land 
were transformed by reforestation, strip-cropping, gully-stabilization, and 
forest-fire control. 

What happened to the CCC boys themselves-—eventually almost 3 million of 
them—was also fascinating. 

The boys put on solid weight. They grew taller. Many had their teeth 
attended to for the first time. They developed manual skills they had never 
suspected and later got specialized vocational training—truck driving, machine 
maintenance, building-trades skills. Eventually, training became as important 
as the actual pick-and-shovel work of conservation. Skilled leaders emerged 
among the teams of boys and young men working against fire, erosion, and 
waste in ever more carefully planned projects. 


HOW THEY DID IT 


Nine years of the CCC built into the national economy and, it may be, into the 
national character, some extraordinary values. A major start was made in 
using nearly untried techniques of forestry and soil conservation in the Nation’s 
timber and grazing lands, and our infinitely valuable watersheds. But in terms 
of the salvage and the strengthening of young lives, many hundreds of thon- 
sands of them, the CCC may have made its most important contribution. Former 
CCC boys are today seattered throughout the leadership of American industry, 
Government, and education—testimony to the social values of this great experi- 
ment. I have asked some of them what the CCC meant to them. 

A typical comment comes from a marine fishery research biologist: 

“Tt is my honest opinion that my experiences in the CCC during the critica! 
years of my life better prepared me for my years of service overseas with the 
U.S. Army during World War II * * * an enrollee enjoys a sense of .accomplish- 
ment, a sense of having contributed something worthy to the Nation.” 

My good friend, Congressman John Blatnik of Minnesota’s forested eighth dis- 
trict, who had just finished teacher's college at the time, became a CCC camp 
educational adviser. This is what he says about his experience: 

“The CCC looked good, and believe me, it was good to me. * * * We worked in 
warm weather and in cold. There was plenty to do, but we were young. We 
liked the work; we liked the life; and especially, we liked the opportunity to be 
a recognized part of American life. * * * [The CCC] was a great movement to 


renew a spirit of adventure in youth, and to dramatize the protection and resto- 
ration of our natural resources.” 
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World War ITI killed off the CCC, but in its 9 years some great steps had been 
taken. The teams of boys planted nearly 3 billion trees, built over 150,000 miles 
of trails and fire lanes. They strung 85,000 miles of new telephone lines and 
put up 4,000 fire towers, 45,000 bridges, and thousands of buildings. 

They built several million check dams against soil erosion, and did improve- 
ment cuttings and thinnings on about 4 million acres of forests. They saved 
millions of acres by prompt fighting of small fires before they got out of control 
and protected the trees from attacks by insects and diseases. They also helped 
replace sagebrush with forage grasses on nearly 40 million acres of brushy range- 


lands. Altogether, the value of their work has been estimated at one and a 


half billion dollars—in 1940 dollars, too. 


What did it cost? An even $1,000 each year per boy—for everything—overhead, 
salaries, everything. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD WE INVEST? 


The demands of World War I! mobilization Crained away the CCC’s man- 
power but the conservation needs remained. The job the CCC did until 1942 
in putting our forests and farmlands into shape was by no means finished, 
though the work was put aside “temporarily.” Conservation programs went on 
a strictly maintenance basis during the war and have never been resumed on 
the scale needed. 

Today, the children born during World War II are our teenagers—and they 
are finding a crowded world—not only in the cities, but in the outdoor recrea- 
tional areas. More than 50 million visitors are now using the national forests 
alone each year. 

A critical shortage of forest products will come by the year 2000 if we do not 
expand our forestry programs now. Trees take time to grow. And, although 
our agricultural abundance is a concern today, demographers are predicting 
scarcity to come, if we continue to allow wind and water to wear away our 
topsoil at the present rate. 

Last summer, the Natural Resources Council, made up of the heads of na- 
tionally important conservation groups, completed a searching estimate of the 
total job needed to bring the corrosive actions of man against nature under 
control, and to rebuild the productive capacity of our lands and waters enough 
to sustain the predicted population of 50 years from now. 

They came up with some hard figures. Over a 10-year intensive program, 
they said, we need to invest $3 billion to put our forests into adequate productive 
shape; $4.5 billion to halt the loss of topsoil and protect vital watersheds; $1 
billion to stabilize the soils and increase the forage yields on our Western range- 
lands; $2 billion for the upgrading and expanding of the areas of outdoor 
recreational facilities; and another $1 billion to improve refuges for wildlife. 
Many of these represent planned programs in the files of both Federal and 


State conservation agencies. They do not include the huge conservation needs 
of our new State of Alaska. 


Take just one major resource—forest lands. Professional foresters estimate 
we have 275 million understocked forest acres in need of timber-stand improve- 
ments, thinning, eliminating diseased trees, and reducing fire hazard. 
52 million acres of open, unproductive land should be replanted in trees. 

Water and topsoil are not inexhaustible. Yet hundreds of thousands of 
streams dump silt into our reservoirs and harbors. Streambanks can be 
stabilized—but only by human hands planting protective vegetation. Federal 
and State conservation agencies have simply not been able to tackle these and 
other conservation jobs on anywhere near the scale demanded. Manpower 
shortages and lack of funds, not ignorance, are holding them back. There is 


work enough to employ several hundred thousand men for a decade or more— 
at useful, not make-work, jobs. 


Another 





AN UP-TO-DATE CORPS 


A giant step toward the prevention of delinquency and the improvement of 
physical fitness could be accomplished if the CCC were in existence today to 
provide not only healthful, useful outdoor work, but educational opportunities 
for boys and young men with too much time on their hands. 

Dropouts from high school, and even a considerable proportion of high-school 
graduates, find it increasingly difficult to secure jobs with any future. Despite 
the sharp increases in college enrollment, millions of young men will not go on 
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to higher education. Instead, they will flow directly into a labor market which 
is at best inhospitable for teenagers, and during recessions is forbidding. 

I am convinced that we must again provide the kind of opportunity for 
creative work on the land that was given to American boys in the thirties. I in- 
troduced legislation to accomplish this during the last session of Congress, and 
Congressman Blatnik introduced a companion bill in the House. We expect to 
bring the measure up again in the new Congress, shortly after this article appears, 

Briefly, the bill would establish a somewhat smaller, more flexible, and more 
education-oriented organization than the old CCC—a Youth Conservation Corps 
of 150,000 young men. It would be decentralized among the Federal and State 
conservation agencies in relatively small groups as compared with the old 200-man 
CCC camps. 

The boys would improve young timber stands by thinning, help carve new access 
roads and trails into the forest areas, plant seedlings on bare lands, stabilize 
eroding stream banks by handplanting. They would construct picnic area facili- 
ties, retaining walls, erect earth dams to create upstream reservoirs, improve 
lakes, streams, and marshes for fish and wildlife, rebuild game cover, team up for 
fighting forest fires and reseeding deteriorated rangelands. 

It would be hard, dusty, and rugged work, but if I know American boys they 
would fight to participate. 

Recruitment and overall budgetary control, the responsibility for the 
maintenance of minimum standards for working hours, and for health and edu- 
cational programs, would be in the hands of a Director under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. An advisory board from the Departments of 
Agriculture: Interior; and Health, Education, and Welfare would consult on 
policy with the Director. 

But once the boys are processed through the YCC recruiting and orientation 
period, they should be assigned directly to small units of perhaps 50 or less under 
the immediate supervision and direction of professional foresters and conseryva- 
tionists of the U.S. Forest Service, the National Park Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the State conservation 
departments. 

The boys would be put into on-the-job training situations throughout the 
conservation field—good, vigorous, outdoor work under careful supervision. But, 
in addition, I propose the development of well-articulated health and educational 
programs for the enrollees quite apart from their conservation work. In fact, 20 
percent of their time is explicitly to be set aside for educational purposes, making 
use of the facilities of schools and junior colleges in the vicinity of the 
projects. 

Enrollees would be paid at the current rate of a private in the Army—about 
S78 per month—plus subsistence, medical care, and other fringe benefits. They 
would sign up for 1 year, or for special “vacation period” enrollments for stu- 
dents. Enrollment would be open to any American boy, of course, regardless of 
race or creed or color, who is at least 16 years old, and physically qualified. 

Like the old CCC, the YCC would also provide for the enrolling of a small 
percentage of more mature skilled worksmen and other conservation workers 
to provide a leavening of older heads and skills for the groups of inexperienced 
young men. In areas close to or actually inside Indian reservations, special pro- 
vision would be made to give work opportunities to tribesmen on their own lands, 
This would relieve an acute and chronic unemployment problem in the reserva- 
tions, and also serve to lace the pool of manpower with another good measure of 
works skills. 

PEOPLE ARE ASKING FOR— 


There has been a heartening response to my proposal from around the Nation. 
Juvenile court authorities, social welfare people, State and private conservation 
officials—and many young men themselves interested in enrolling in the corps— 
have written me all through 1958 suggesting minor changes, advocating different 
emphases but, without a single exception, strongly favoring the proposal. 

A juvenile court judge in Ohio, for example, asked me if I would consider 
reducing the minimium age to 16. “In Ohio,” he pointed out, “a boy may be re- 
leased from school if he has passed the 7th grade and is 16 years of age. Lower- 
ing the age to 16 would therefore enable the boy who is maladjusted in school 
to get a working certificate and enroll in the Youth Conservation Corps.” 

A superintendent of a work camp for delinquent boys in Minnesota wrote that 
his 7 years with the old CCC and his 5 years with the Minnesota Youth Con- 
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servation Commission were “the most satisfying of my life” and outlined detailed 
conservation projects which could be unuertasbeu ws wis aien. 

Stressing that the group between 14 and 18 is his particular interest, a Missouri 
superintendent of schools said: 

“We have no institution between the public school and reform school to take 
care of the boy who is (1) a poor student and not interested in school; (2) one 
who has family problems and is emotionally maladjusted; or (3) one who has no 
opportuntiy to earn tle money he feels he needs and that to him is more im- 
portant than an education.” 

Many correspondents raise tough questions. For example, what about some- 
thing for the girls? That gets us into a whole series of new considerations, 
and will be the subject, I am sure, of separate legislation and a separate pro- 
gram. The answer, of course, is that there should be something for the girls— 
something beyond the Scouting years, and of a serious, constructive nature—that 
would involve practical conservation work without the heavy, load-lifting duties 
of the young men. 

Another interesting question is whether service in the YCC should be counted 
as part of the fullfiilment of obligatory military service. Undeniably, the body- 
building of outdoor work would greatly increase the general state of physical 
fituess of our young men. Yet I strongly feel that young men would énroll in 
the conservation corps without the added incentive of being able to “write off” 
a year’s Reserve service requirement, and I am inclined to feel that at this time 
we should leave the military training to the numerous and competent Reserve 
and National Guard programs. 

The CCC left no bad taste. Even the bitterest opponents of the New Deal 
had to admit that the CCC was a sound investment in both people and the land. 
And millions of American families taking to the fields and woods today con- 
stantly run across reminders of the constructive CCC work of a generation 
ago. Among them are thousands of loyal CCC “alursni” who take pride in re- 
visiting the woods trails, recreational areas, and upstream reservoirs, the 
burgeoning stands of young timber, the renewed game cover and green stream 
banks on which they worked as very young men. 

Americans until our very recent urbanization, have always been outdoors- 
men. Only recently has the privilege of living and working in the open been 
denied to so many of our younger generation. For hundreds of thousands of 
city boys, the opportunity to work on the land could enrich and strengthen 
their lives. Too, it might provide a new sense of meaning and purpose for young 
men growing up in a society in which the opportunity for creative accomplish- 
ment is becoming rarer each year. Eleanor Roosevelt once said that conserva- 
tion programs in which young men worked to save our natural resources might 
serve as a “moral equivalent of war” needed to inspire young men’s loyalties and 
their dreams. 

I am convinced that young men in substantial numbers would seize the op 
portunity to roll up their sleeves and join a great national effort on the land. 
The challenge of a task that transcends the mere earning of a living, the chance 
to participate in a purposeful effort, would be far more important to such young 
men than the nominal wages and subsistence. I know a dozen young men from 
stable, middle-income families who would give their eyeteeth for such an 
opportunity. 

And could anything more effectively and constructively channel those restless 
energies that today are leading tens of thousands of underprivileged boys in 
the direction of delinquency, violence, and self-destruction ? 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY—CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
James J. McEntee, Director 
A Biter SUMMARY OF CERTAIN PHASES OF THE CCC PROGRAM, UNITED STATES AND 
POSSESSIONS, PERIOD APRIL 5, 1933 To JUNE 30, 1942 * 


The Civilian Conservation Corps made an outstanding record in the conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources. Jobs and health and work training were 
given to about 3 million young men, war veterans, Indians, and territorials. 


*Corps discharged enrollees and ceased active operations on June 30, 1942, in conformity 
with Public Law 647, T7th Cong. 
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The CCC advanced natural resource conservation in such fields as reforestation 
and erosion control by from 25 to 35 years, completing work on an estimated 
present and potential value of more than $1,750 million. In addition to training 
idle young men and advancing conservation, the CCC demonstrated its great 
usefulness as a training and national preparedness agency. Graduates of the 
CCC made splendid soldier material and excellent war production workers, 
The work completed materially strengthened the Nation economically. 
Note work accomplishments below : 


Total enrollments (some individuals enrolled more than once) 465, 766 
Aggregate number of individuals receiving employment 190, 393 
This includes: 


Juniors, veterans, and Indian enrollees___- , 876, 638 
Territorial enrollees (estimated) 50, 000 
Nonenrolled personnel (camp officers, work supervisors, educa- 
tional advisors, etc.) ; 2638, 755 
The average number of barrack camps operating in the United States 
during the life of the corps___-_ 1, 648 
Total number of different camps operated _ 4, 500 


The CCC work program was nationwide in scope. Enrollees worked in 
virtually all the national forests and parks in State forest and park areas, on 
farmlands, on the public domain, in wildlife refuges, along stream beds, and in 
the arid areas of the West. Major work items and eaner reve include: 


Forest trees planted, number 2, 356, 000, 000 
Trails and minor roads constructed, miles_____________-_--_--~- 126, 000 
‘Tereunene lines Taig. mee. ee ee ee 89, 000 
Man-days expended fighting forest fires_._._._.-_.___.._.___._____-- 6, 459, 000 
Erosion control check dams, number 6, 660, 000 
Acreage covered in tree, plant disease, and pest control 21, 000, 000 
Total obligations (estimated) $2, 969, 000, 000 
(Includes obligations for food, shelter, construction of Camps, 

transportation, personal services.) 

Allotments to dependents by enrollees (estimated) $662, 895, 000 


Continental United States and outlying possessions—Ezcerpted from total work 
completed during the period April 1933 to June 30, 1942 


Type of job or project classification Unit New work 


Structural improvements: 


Bridges (vehicle) Number... 38, 550. 


Buildings (equipment and supply storage houses) __.|_-__- | 3, 359. 
CCC Camp: | 
Latrines and toilets_- cbieiee ie | dand r 12, 086. 
Lookout houses. RE PT 1, 187. 


2 
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Lookout towers. . : é | 2 3, 116. 
Shelters. _- wade } 2, 290. 
Impounding and large div ersion dams_...-.--------| 7, 622. 
Fences_.- Ssisieiiavessil te igeahasastnisloialt iid 28, 717, 304. ! 
Telephone lines Sivaaicnaiemeseel Nt a... ; 88, 883. 
Transportation improvements: 
Airplane landing fields__ eer Number 80. 
Truck trails or minor roads......----------.--------| Miles... .. 126, 230. £ 
Erosion control: 
Treatment of gullies: 
Check dams, permanent ..| Number... .-- 318, 076. 31, 080.0 
Check dams, temporary --..------- ‘ : 6, 341, 147. 148, 791.0 
Seeding and sodding a atibige Sri Square yards. 478, 499, 555. 22, 332, 119.0 
Tree planting gully. ‘ ew 1 i 464, 830, 313. 125, 862, 616.0 
Forest culture: 
Field planting or seeding (trees) Y 2, 355, 587.5 | 288, 213.0 
Forest stand improvement... ..............-.......-]__._.d i 4, 094, 003. 16, 755.0 
Forest protection: 
Fighting forest fires___.--- ested < .| Man-days...-- 6, 459, 403. 1 
Tree and plant disease Rene 5 et On an daccae 7, 955, 707.8 , 059. 
Trees, insect pest control... ..__-- ; ‘ 13, 099, 701.0 178, 973.3 
6 
7 


“ 








Landscape and recreation: Public camp ground de- 
velopment. -__--_- seen ba aie haa 52, 319. 


49, 457.5 
Other activities: Timber estimating _ aati aaa ebacie saath ’ 35, 495, 621. 


65, 170.9 
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THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Youth Conservation Corps, Senate Public Works 
Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: We appreciate very much your invitation to appear 
before your subcommittee and express the opinion of the Izaak Walton League 
of America with respect to S. 812, to create a Youth Conservation Corps. I 
must be out of the city on Tuesday, May 19, and so cannot be present to testify 
in person. 

Attached for the information of the committee is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the league in annual national convention recently which heartily endorses 
the principles and objectives of the legislation. 

There is a tremendous backlog of essential resource conservation work which 
needs doing to assure an abundance in the future. There is a great corps (and 
increasing each year) of young people who need worthwhile and rewarding em- 
ployment. The Nation’s experience with the CCC program of the 1930’s demon- 
strated clearly that this work and this young manpower can be joined to the 
ultimate benefit of both resources, natural and human, and to the strength of 
society as a whole. 

It should be pointed out that league support of the proposal is nothing new. 
League leaders have been discussing it, and favorably, for quite a few years. 
The league, at National, State, and local levels, has worked closely with young 
people in a variety of conservation activities. Hence, our membership is attuned 
to the needs of young people and the value of conservation work and education. 

We are pleased that the sponsors of the legislation have presented the pro- 
posal in flexible form, as was brought out so well by Senator Humphrey in his 
first-day testimony before your committee. A splendid general framework has 
been outlined, and we stand ready to work with the sponsors and the committee 
staff to fill in the details so as best to achieve the overall objective. 

We would be glad to have this letter and attached resolution made a part of 
the record. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, IWLA, 


RESOLUTION No. 16 
YoutTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Whereas there exists a great backlog of important but neglected opportunities 
for resource improvement through applied conservation practices; and 

Whereas this backlog is beyond the scope of present Federal and State con- 
servation programs and is estimated to require an outlay during a 10-year period 
of $3 billion for forest improvement and management, $4.5 billion for soil con- 
servation and watershed protection, $1 billion for rangeland improvement, $2 
billion for development and improvement of outdoor recreation facilities, and 
$1 billion to improve wildlife refuges; and 

Whereas there exists an increasing number of young men in the 16- to 22-year 
age bracket who are finished with formal education, and are finding rewarding 
employment opportunities increasingly difficult to secure, resulting in a waste 
of their abilities and talents, and in lowered morale; and 

Whereas the Civilian Conservation Corps program of the depression years 
proved an effective and efficient means for accomplishing essential conservation 
work while providing worthwhile employment, a wholesome and healthful 
environment, and excellent education and training advantages for the young 
men enrolled; and 

Whereas a distinguished bipartisan group of Senators and Representatives 
have proposed legislation to establish a Youth Conservation Corps adapting 
experience gained under the CCC program to the productive employment of the 
young men of today in the field of resource conservation, to the benefit of the 
young men, themselves, of society, of the natural resources involved: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of America, in 87th Annual Convention 
assembled in Philadelphia, Pa., this 25th day of April 1959, That it commends the 
sponsors of the legislation, endorses the principles and objectives expressed 
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therein, and urges prompt committee hearings in order to perfect the details 
of the legislation to accomplish those principles and objectives ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress, during its deliberations on the legislation, 
consider the practicability of extending the program to include young women 
as well. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


STATEMENT BY SAMUEL T. Dana, DeAN EMERITUS, ScHooL OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES, THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, AT A HEARING BEFORE SENATOR 
Paun H. Doveras, Cutcaco, ILn., FEBRUARY 18, 1959 


My name is Samuel T. Dana, and I reside at 2027 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
I am a graduate of the Yale School of Forestry, with more than 50 years of 
experience in Federal, State, and educational work. 

I am familiar with the activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and it is 
the success of that program which leads me to support enthusiastically the pro- 
posal to establish a Youth Conservation Corps. Such a corps would help tremen- 
dously to build up both the youth of our Nation and its natural resources—our 
most precious assets. Experience has demonstrated beyond question the value of 
eonstructive work in the maintenance and improvement of natural resources of 
all kinds and in the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual development of those 
who participate in it. 

Relief from unemployment, which was the motivating force in the original 
CCC program, may well be an important service rendered by the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps, but of still greater and more lasting value will be its service in up- 
building young men and in providing them with a better land in which to live. 
Such a corps can provide a way of salvation for those who are, or who are likely 
to become, delinquents. It can also provide an experience which will make the 
normal youth a better rounded individual and a more useful citizen. He will 
learn to appreciate nature in all of her various aspects and to realize his depend- 
ence on the resources which she has provided ; to recognize the dignity of manual 
labor; and to cooperate with others in the achievement of a common purpose. 
The program must, of course, be under competent supervision, and its educational 
opportunities should receive more attention than was the case with the CCC, 
particularly in its early days. 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will enact legislation establishing a Youth 
Conservation Corps. The returns in the form of improved human and natural 
resources would far exceed the cost. In essence, the program is an investment 
in the future of America. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SHIREMAN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY CONTROL AND CORRECTIONS, ScHOOL OF Socran SERVICE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, REGARDING SENATE BILL 812 


This statement is not written from the point of view of an expert upon the 
experience of the Civilian Conservation Corps, although I am much impressed 
by the tremendous impact of that historic program in the conservation of both 
natural and human resources. Nor do I pose as an expert upon the preservation 
of natural resources, though long residence in the American West and vigorous 
participation in outdoor life has led me to deep awareness of the tragic need 
for mobilization of effort to this end. 

My professional concern is with the prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency. I most certainly do not view the proposed Youth Conservation Corps 
as a measure directed at the treatment of juvenile delinquents. I do, however, 
see within it the possibility of the provision to young men of an experience 
that may materially contribute to the prevention of delinquency. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of this goal. We know that last year 
something over a million and a half American youth—between 2 and 3 percent 
of all our country’s youngsters between the ages of 10 and 17—were known 
to the police. Over a half million were referred to juvenile courts. 

Studies have shown that in Chicago, for example, during the years that our 
city’s boys are between the ages of 10 and 17, about 5.8 of every 100 will be 
the subjects of delinquency petitions in our juvenile court. In some commu- 
nities within Chicago as many as 16 boys out of every 100 will, during their 
adolescent years, be the subject of such petitions. 
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We know that, nationwide, the number of recorded arrests and court referrals 
of young people is reported to have risen over 100 percent during the last 10 
years, during which period the country’s population of juvenile court age 
increased Only 19 percent. 

These cold statistics have frightening implications. In dollars and cents 
alone, we know that one protracted delinquent career can easily cost society 
many thousands of dollars in terms of the expense of police, probation, parole, 
court and other services, and of institutional care. In fact, some years ago, 
the California Youth Authority, in reviewing the cases of a group of youths who 
had passed in succession through its various juvenile correctional institutions, 
estimated that each youngster had cost society an average of $25,000 for such 
services. Such estimates are obviously very rough. But they do suggest the 
magnitude of the financial costs of delinquency. 

Of perhaps even greater concern is the wastage of the future lives of young 
people and the human suffering and misery created by delinquency. Even more 
serious is the question that such a social problem raises in our minds as to 
the role of society in its causation. Does the presence in American life of an 
apparently increasing number of socially sick young people bespeak sickness in 
our society itself? Is our social order increasingly failing to provide to our 
young people the means and opportunity to grow toward responsible citizenship? 
If so, then, indeed, do we have cause for alarm. 

Clearly, neither a Youth Conservation Corps nor any other one measure can 
completely solve this problem. Such a corps, however, may provide a useful 
weapon in our attack upon the problem of prevention. One of the harsh realities 
with which those of us working with young people are constantly concerned is 
the long and difficult period of transition from childhood to adulthood in Ameri- 
can society. The adolescent’s major life task is to become a man. In the eco- 
nomie and social world of yesterday this was much less complicated than it is 
today. Formerly, the 16- to 18-year-old boy either continued in school, working 
toward a long-range goal, or entered employment. The increased complexity 
of modern life has meant, however, decreasing opportunity for the employment 
of adolescents. Even during the peak employment period of 1957, it was im- 
possible for those of us working with young people to help many 16- to 18-year-old 
boys find jobs. And, unfortunately, many such boys are not good prospects for 
continued academic education. They are adult in physique, urges, and drives, 
bursting with energy, under tremendous need to prove to themselves and to 
others that they are men, but unable to find outlets and channels for doing this. 

In the northern industrial metropolis, in particular, the continued process of 
industrialization has brought to the city from rural areas huge numbers of fam- 
ilies with young people, many from the rural South, who find particular difficulty 
adjusting to new ways and customs in schools and in the community. This 
gravely accentuates the problems of finding adequate employment and other 
outlets for teenagers. Over and over again, persons working with young people 
see the desperation and frustration that results. For thousands of youngsters 
caught in this situation it seems that there is simply no way out of the defeat and 
humiliation of finding no place within society that can give a sense of worth- 
while, masculine achievement. Often the corner gang, so destructive to the 
individual member and so threatening to the peace and security of the com- 
munity it makes its headquarters, seems the inevitable result of this situation. 

A Youth Conservation Corps may be a possible alternative solution to this 
problem. It may very well be able to capture the imagination of many of the 
youngsters I have been describing and to help tide them over the difficult period 
of transition from youth to manhood by giving a sense of being needed, an oppor- 
tunity for worthwhile accomplishment, training in good work habits, and the 
type of regular discipline toward the accomplishment of group goals that helps 
build self-discipline. If so, it would many times pey for itself in the avoidance 
of delinquent careers and in the salvage of human resources. 

I should like to make clear the fact that I am discussing a program in which 
enrollment would be voluntary. True, we can learn much from the achieve- 
ments of the forestry camps operated by several States for adjudicated delin- 
quents. A part of my enthusiasm for the forestry camp programs comes from 
my observation of the success of such programs. These efforts, however, are 
primarily the responsibility of the States and are becoming an increasingly 
important aspect of the various States’ correctional systems. A Federally snon- 
sored Youth Conservation Corps should in no way smack of a correctional pro- 
ram, but should provide opportunity for all eligible youth and should be viewed 
and held out as a privilege for those capable of properly using it. 
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If this is done, we may be able to utilize a part of the huge store of presently 
largely wasted energies of our young people in a program that would be of tre- 
mendous value in conserving the natural resources of our country. At the 
same time, we may develop a major and tremendously valuable means of dis- 
charging our society’s responsibility to provide to youth a pathway to productive 
citizenship. No goal could be more worthy. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A, BEIRNE, PRESIDENT, COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF 
America, AFL-CIO on a Brit To AUTHORIZE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A YOUTH 
CONSERVATION CORPS (SS. 812) 


On behalf of the 380,000 workers in the communications industry represented 
by the Communications Workers of America, AFL-CIO, this statement is sub- 
mitted to inform the members of this committee of our views regarding the 
“Youth Conservation Act of 1959" (S. 812) before the committee which seeks 
to establish a Youth Conservation Corps to provide healthful outdoor training 
and employment for young men and to advance the conservation, development, 
and management of national resources of timber, soil and range, and of recrea- 
tional areas. 

The shocking waste of young lives leading to an increase in juvenile crimes 
and delinquency has reached such proportions as to sound a national alarm. 
The records of our juvenile courts are extant testimony to the rapid moral de- 
terioration of our youth as they start with minor transgressions, then speedily 
descend into the areas of more severity until the character of the hardened 
criminal emerges. With alarming frequency the shocking acts of our youth are 
repoted on page one in our public press. 

Aside from the damaging effect that the literal wrecking of the lives of our 
potentially good citizens and community leaders has on our society at large, the 
cost of juvenile delinquency has risen to a figure that imposes an unnecessary 
hardship on the law-abiding citizens. 

From the disgraceful waste of human lives we direct your attention to another 
field replete with dissipation. Throughout the width and breadth of our land 
there is appealing evidence of waste of our soil and water resources. Despite 
the good work of our present conservation programs, a need to augment them is 
apparent. Our soil continues to erode in our vast timber and grazing lands, and 
in our valuable watersheds. Our lakes and streams fill with topsoil because of 
inadequate conservation programs aimed at controlling fire, wind, and water that 
eat away at our hill slopes. Our once beautiful national camp sites, a proud 
haven for millions of tourists, have wasted away to saddened blights on our 
scenic landscapes. 

We believe that the enactment of this bill into law will be a major step 
toward curbing the intolerable waste of both human and natural resources. 

The idea of a “Youth Conservation Corps” is not new. It is a sound and 
tested plan that first burst forth in the enlightened era of the New Deal adminis- 
tration. The Civilian Conservation Corps came into existence in March 1933 
and its work has been acclaimed by both parties as one of the most successful 
projects in an era noted for its progressive ideas and social and economic 
innovations. The corps developed from a state of experiment into a healthy 
program welcomed by the unemployed boys of the Nation who enthusiastically 
enrolled in its ranks. 

It is well, we believe, to reflect in the results of this earlier conservation 
activity since it should serve to help us better evaluate the potential good that 
surely would flow from the enactment and implementing of a similar plan. With- 
in a year from its inauguration, the CCC had enrolled 300,000 boys, most of them 
eager over the opportunity to serve in a useful and purposeful role in society. 
Some 26,000 camps were established in our State and national parks and forests. 
What was designed primarily to take up some slack in unemployment soon 
grew into the most ambitious conservation program ever undertaken, either 
before or since. The professional conservationists of the U.S. Forest Service, 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Soil Conservation Service joined in the many fruitful projects 
that seemed to fulfill the long-envisioned dreams of the far-sighted conservation 
and forestry experts. 
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By utilizing the vast reservoir of brain and brawn that this young army of 
unemployed youths made available, a dual service was rendered the Nation. 
Effective work was accomplished in the fields of forest fire prevention, erosion 
control, timberstand improvements, reforestation of millions of acres of land, 
strip-cropping, gully-stabiliaztion, new recreational facilities and many other 
improvements that brought rich rewards or savings to millions of American 
taxpayers. 

While engaged in this healthy outdoor activity, the stream of youth that went 
through its ranks reaped countless personal benefits that in later years reflected 
in improved health, a strengthened moral fibre, stronger character and generally 
improved well-being, all contributing to a more vital and resourceful society 
adequately equipped to assume a deserved leadership position among nations. 

We view this bill as a practical and reasonable approach to alleviating two 
deplorable ills that are currently plaguing our country, a steadily growing force 
of permanently unemployed and deteriorating public lands. In addition, there 
are long-range benefits that surely would accrue to the Nation as the program 
gets underway. Such measurable results would include expanded outdoor 
recerational facilities on public lands for our steadily growing and expanding 
population, supplement our secondary school system by the contemplated use of 
trained educators in the program, direct young people from the often tempting 
avenue of delinquency, help fill the shortage in forestry products predicted by 
the experts by the year 2000 if we don’t expand now, stem the tide of agricultural 
scarcity predicted by the demographers if we allow our topsoil to wear away 
at the present rate. 

The National Resources Council after an exhaustive study recently released 
some facts that should bring us to the realization that the welfare of our Nation 
calls for the immediate inauguration of a comprehensive conservation program. 
It reported that we need to invest a total of $11% billion in a 10-year program 
to put our forest into adequate productive shape; to halt the loss of topsoil and 
protect vital watersheds; to stabilize the soils and increase the forage yields 
on our western range lands; for the upgrading and expanding of areas of out- 
door recreational facilities; and to improve refuges for wildlife if we do the 
total job needed to bring the corrosive actions of man against nature under 
control and rebuild the productive capacity of our lands and waters enough to 
sustain the predicted population of 50 years from now. We believe that bill 
S. 812 might well prove the initial step that will spark other action aimed at 
supplying the basic needs of future generations. 

While we do not consider this measure as a panacea that, when implemented, 
will magically revitalize our society overnight or result in productive abundance 
where heavy shortages are envisioned, we, on the other hand, do not view it a 
mere proffered nostrum. Our support for the bill is based on a firm belief that 
it seeks to provide creative opportunity for our youth and adds a meaningful 
purpose to their lives while they are engaged in a vital program to equip 
America to meet the needs of tomorrow. 


STATEMENT BY RALPH W. WHELAN, COMMISSIONER OF YOUTH SERVICES, NEW YorE 
CITY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate and welcome the 
opportunity of submitting a statement for the hearings and to offer support for 
the bill S. 812 to authorize the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps. 

I endorse the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps as specified in bill 
S. 812 for the following reasons : 

First, such a Conservation Corps will meet the needs of large numbers of our 
young people who are not properly prepared to meet the critical years of storm 
and stress and cannot make the difficult transition from adolescence to socially 
constructive adulthood. 

Second, such a Youth Corps will not only conserve our youth resources through 
constructive work and practical education, but it will provide as well a compre- 
hensive plan for the management and conservation of our natural resources. 

Third, such a youth conservation program begins to cross the “no man’s land” 
of this neglected age group caused by the lack of community services and facil- 
ities for adolescents and the need of municipal, county, and State governments 
for Federal support in this hitherto uncharted area. 
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THRESHOLD OF DELINQUENCY 


In our work with young people, we have found that the establishment of a 
new facility which we have called a work camp (a copy of our work camp report 
is appended hereto) would meet the needs of large numbers of young people who 
are on the threshold of delinquency. These adolescents about whom we are 
particularly concerned might be classified in four broad categories : 

The first is the number of youths who, although uninvolved in crime, are 
without an adequate home or means of support. Their physical as well as their 
moral health is jeopardized. Often they sleep on rooftops, in the subwhys, or in 
all-night movies. They are easy prey for unwholesome exploitation. 

A second group consists of those young people who have been released from 
correctional institutions or from Riverside or Lexington Hospitals as discharged 
narcotic users. Often their original difficulty can be traced to the neighborhood 
and home environments from which they have come. When they are returned to 
these sources of infection, the prognosis for continued health and well-being is 
very poor. 

The third group is those young people whose life situations are on the threshold 
of delinquency and youth crime. They need time—time away from peer groups 
and community pressures—to make important decisions about their future, about 
jobs and training. Although many have been intermittently employed since the 
age of 16, most have poor work habits, are unable to hold a steady job, or are 
totally unprepared for the type of job they seek. Some are beginning to experi- 
ment with narcotics. Others, although not yet directly involved in crime, are 
spending an increasing amount of time with neighborhood adults known to be 
involved. 

The fourth, and largest, and most familiar group is to be found among loose- 
end adolescents who have nothing to do and spend the major portion of their 
time on the stoop, in the candy store or poolroom in aimless hanging around. 
Many have dropped out of school, some are peripheral gang members. For 
some, this unguided activity is terminated by induction into the Armed Forces, 
but for many others it becomes punctured by more serious antisocial behavior. 

All these four groups of young people have in common an urgent need to get 
away from the community in which their difficulties have their roots. They need 
help, they need guidance, they need supervision. They must also have an oppor- 
tunity to learn—what are their capacities, what are the skills they must master 
in or’er to make their way in the community and, most important of all, what 
do they want to do with their lives. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION 


Youth conservation in our society is essential because of the hiatus of adoles- 
cence, the long critical period between childhood and becoming a full-fledged 
adult member of our society. Too many of our youth are growing up hostile 
to the immediate environment and to the larger community, poorly integrated 
or unmotivated to become responsible and productive members of the community. 

The recent study of the school leaver, by Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division 
of Manpower and Employment, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, surveys some 22,000 school leavers or dropouts throughont the United 
States. Of some 10,000 dropouts who left school, 78 percent represented the 
16-, 17-, and 18-year-old age group. Many of these dropouts could benefit from 
the vonth conservation camp program. 

The Youth Conservation Corps would provide more functional education for 
the voung men described in this statement. 

The corps would provide adventure and essential work ; education and training 
on the job. 
NO MAN’S LAND 


In a number of States, notably California and Minnesota, the use of forestry 
camps for youths committed for delinquency by children’s and other courts has 
been extremely successful and for the best interests of the total community. 
However, no such program has been developed for young people not technically 
known as delinqvent. The magnitude of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
and the scale of the preventative job required exceeds the resources of govern- 
ment on the municipal and State levels. Furthermore, the coordination of 
such ayvencies as the National Park Services, the U.S. Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Soil Conservation 
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Service, and the Department of Agriculture requires the planning and the 
resources of the Federal Government. 

It is this major breakthrough which the Youth Conservation Corps bill, 
S. 812, would achieve and for which I heartily endorse its support. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE YOUTH AUTHORITY, 
Sacramento, May 21, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Samuel V. Merrick, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.) 


My Dear SENATOR: I regret that I was unable to accept your invitation to be 
in Washington, May 19, for the hearing on the Youth Conservation Corps 
(S. 812). Participation of young men in conservation projects has been of 
tremendous interest to me ever since I organized the first camp in California 
for this purpose. However, since I could not be there personally, I shall do my 
best to outline our juvenile camp program in California. 

The first California camp established for the dual purpose of conservation 
of young men and natural resources had its beginning in 1931, almost 2 years 
prior to the establishment of CCC camps. That first camp was created to deal 
with a problem of the depression years, transient boys. Results were so favor- 
able that the camp program has spread throughout California as a means of 
meeting other problems of our young people. Governor Brown and the California 
Legislature have given their full support to the project. 

There are now 35 juvenile camps in California: however, only 13 camps are 
engaged in the type of conservation work on public lands that is being con- 
sidered for the Youth Conservation Corps. Seven of the camps are operated by 
counties and six are operated by the California Youth Authority. Although 
these are minimum security camps, all of the boys in the camps have committed 
delinquent acts. All are under court commitment. 

The county camps are limited to no more than 100 boys, but most are smaller 
than 100. There is no limitation placed on the population of our youth authority 
camps, but we have found that we have a better camp operation if the number 
of boys is below 100. The age range in the county camps is usually frem 16 
to 18. The age range in the youth authority camps is from 16 to 23. 

Camp construction varies considerably. The boys in one county camp are 
housed in tents and trailers. The entire camp can be easily moved from one 
location to another. The initial cost of this camp for 14 boys, including auto- 
motive equipment, was less than $10,000, but we do not consider this adequate. 

The initial cost for camp construction can go as high as $8,000 for each boy 
in the camp. Such a camp is rather elaborate, and designed for long-term 
occupancy. 

A better example, and one that would provide a more representative cost figure, 
would be a camp in which the buildings are of frame construction. Such a camp 
would be similar to the CCC camps. If construction is done by the boys in the 
camp, under supervision, the initial cost usually amounts to $2,500 for each boy, 
assuming the capacity of the camp to be at least 50 boys. If the construction 
is done by contract, the cost can go to $5,000 or higher for each boy. A typical 
camp contains a dormitory, a kitchen and mess hall, a recreation building, an 


administration building, warehouses, garages, and usually some provision for 
quarters for staff on duty. 

Operational cos!s of the California camps also vary considerably. The lowest 
per capita cost in the State at the present time is $120.56 per month. The highest 
is slightly over $300 per month. A representative per capita cost would be 
slightly over $200 per month. 

Experience has shown that operational costs in a camp with a small population 
tend to be higher than costs in larger camps. A fairly economical operation 
usually begins with a camp population of 50. The most economical operation 
seems to be in camps with 80 boys. 

I cannot stress too heavily the importance of integrating established conserva- 
tion agencies in the work program of acamp. In California our Youth Authority 
camps work with the State Department of Natural Resources (Division of For- 
estry). County camps work with similar county agencies, or with the State 
Department of Natural Resources. An agreement is drawn beforehand outlining 
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In our work with young people, we have found that the establishment of a 
new facility which we have called a work camp (a copy of our work camp report 
is appended hereto) would meet the needs of large numbers of young people who 
are on the threshold of delinquency. These adolescents about whom we are 
particularly concerned might be classified in four broad categories : 

The first is the number of youths who, although uninvolved in crime, are 
without an adequate home or means of support. Their physical as well as their 
moral health is jeopardized. Often they sleep on rooftops, in the subwhys, or in 
all-night movies. They are easy prey for unwholesome exploitation. 

A second group consists of those young people who have been released from 
correctional institutions or from Riverside or Lexington Hospitals as discharged 
narcotic users. Often their original difficulty can be traced to the neighborhood 
and home environments from which they have come. When they are returned to 
these sources of infection, the prognosis for continued health and well-being is 
very poor. 

The third group is those young people whose life situations are on the threshold 
of delinquency and youth crime. They need time—time away from peer groups 
and community pressures—to make important decisions about their future, about 
jobs and training. Although many have been intermittently employed since the 
age of 16, most have poor work habits, are unable to hold a steady job, or are 
totally unprepared for the type of job they seek. Some are beginning to experi- 
ment with narcotics. Others, although not yet directly involved in crime, are 
spending an increasing amount of time with neighborhood adults known to be 
involved. 

The fourth, and largest, and most familiar group is to be found among loose- 
end adolescents who have nothing to do and spend the major portion of their 
time on the stoop, in the candy store or poolroom in aimless hanging around. 
Many have dropped out of school, some are peripheral gang members. Tor 
some, this unguided activity is terminated by induction into the Armed Forces, 
but for many others it becomes punctured by more serious antisocial behavior. 

All these four groups of young people have in common an urgent need to get 
away from the community in which their difficulties have their roots. They need 
help, they need guidance, they need supervision. They must also have an oppor- 
tunity to learn—what are their capacities, what are the skills they must master 
in order to make their way in the community and, most important of all, what 
do they want to do with their lives. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION 


Youth conservation in our society is essential because of the hiatus of adoles- 
cence, the long critical period between childhood and becoming a full-fledged 
adult member of our society. Too many of our youth are growing up hostile 
to the immediate environment and to the larger community, poorly integrated 
or unmotivated to become responsible and productive members of the community. 

The recent study of the school leaver, by Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division 
of Manpower and Employment, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, surveys some 22,000 school leavers or dropouts throughout the United 
States. Of some 10,000 dropouts who left school, 78 percent represented the 
16-, 17-, and 18-year-old age group. Many of these dropouts could benefit from 
the vovth conservation camp program. 

The Youth Conservation Corps would provide more functional education for 
the voung men described in this statement. 

The corps would provide adventure and essential work ; education and training 
on the job. 

NO MAN’S LAND 


In a number of States, notably California and Minnesota, the use of forestry 
camps for youths committed for delinquency by children’s and other courts has 
been extremely successful and for the best interests of the total cemmunity. 
However, no such program has been developed for young people not technically 
known as delinquent. The magnitude of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
and the scale of the preventative job required exceeds the resources of govern- 
ment on the municipal and State levels. Furthermore, the coordination of 
such agencies as the National Park Services, the U.S. Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Soil Conservation 
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Service, and the Department of Agriculture requires the planning and the 
resources of the Federal Government. 

It is this major breakthrough which the Youth Conservation Corps bill, 
S. 812, would achieve and for which I heartily endorse its support. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE YOUTH AUTHORITY, 
Sacramento, May 21, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Samuel V. Merrick, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.) 


My Dear SENATOR: I regret that I was unable to accept your invitation to be 
in Washington, May 19, for the hearing on the Youth Conservation Corps 
(S. 812). Participation of young men in conservation projects has been of 
tremendous interest to me ever since I organized the first camp in California 
for this purpose. However, since I could not be there personally, I shall do my 
best to outline our juvenile camp program in California. 

The first California camp established for the dual purpose of conservation 
of young men and natural resources had its beginning in 1931, almost 2 years 
prior to the establishment of CCC camps. That first camp was created to deal 
with a problem of the depression years, transient boys. Results were so favor- 
able that the camp program has spread throughout California as a means of 
meeting other problems of our young people. Governor Brown and the California 
Legislature have given their full support to the project. 

There are now 35 juvenile camps in California: however, only 13 camps are 
engaged in the type of conservation work on public lands that is being con- 
sidered for the Youth Conservation Corps. Seven of the camps are operated by 
counties and six are operated by the California Youth Authority. Although 
these are minimum security camps, all of the boys in the camps have committed 
delinquent acts. All are under court commitment. 

The county camps are limited to no more than 100 boys, but most are smaller 
than 100. There is no limitation placed on the population of our youth authority 
camps, but we have found that we have a better camp operation if the number 
of boys is below 100. The age range in the county camps is usually frem 16 
to 18. The age range in the youth authority camps is from 16 to 23. 

Camp construction varies considerably. The boys in one county camp are 
housed in tents and trailers. The entire camp can be easily moved from one 
location to another. The initial cost of this camp for 14 boys, including auto- 
motive equipment, was less than $10,000, but we do not consider this adequate. 

The initial cost for camp construction can go as high as $8,000 for each boy 
in the camp. Such a camp is rather elaborate, and designed for long-term 
oecupancy. 

A better example, and one that would provide a more representative cost figure, 
would be a camp in which the buildings are of frame construction. Such a camp 
would be similar to the CCC camps. If construction is done by the boys in the 
camp, under supervision, the initial cost usually amounts to $2,500 for each boy, 
assuming the capacity of the camp to be at least 50 boys. If the construction 
is done by contract, the cost can go to $5,000 or higher for each boy. A typical 
camp contains a dormitory, a kitchen and mess hall, a recreation building, an 
administration building, warehouses, garages, and usually some provision for 
quarters for staff on duty. 

Operational costs of the California camps also vary considerably. The lowest 
per capita cost in the State at the present time is $120.56 per month. The highest 
is slightly over $300 per month. A representative per capita cost would be 
slightly over $200 per month. 

Experience has shown that operational costs in a camp with a small population 
tend to be higher than costs in larger camps. A fairly economical operation 
usually begins with a camp population of 50. The most economical operation 
seems to be in camps with 80 boys. 

I cannot stress too heavily the importance of integrating established conserva- 
tion agencies in the work program of a camp. In California our Youth Authority 
camps work with the State Department of Natural Resources (Division of For- 
estry). County camps work with similar county agencies, or with the State 
Department of Natural Resources. An agreement is drawn beforehand outlining 
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the responsibilities for each agency. Such agreements vary somewhat, but 
usually the agreement stipulates the size of the camp, responsibility for camp 
eonstruction, responsibility for camp maintenance, division of staff responsibili- 
ties, wages paid the boys, working conditions, work projects, meal services and 
transportation arrangements. Greater efficiency and less friction result if 
responsibilities are clearly planned rather than left to chance. In general, the 
responsibility for conservation work projects rests with the State Department 
of Natural Resources. Responsibility for care and rehabilitation of boys rests 
with the Department of the Youth Authority. Close cooperation is a necessity, 
but it is best that there not be too much overlap in the functions of the two 
departments. 

One of the most important functions of the camps in California is fire sup- 
pression During a 1-year period, the Youth Authority camps were called to 71 
fires, resulting in a total of 42,187 man-hours spent by these camps in actual fire- 
fighting work. At the established wage of $1.65 per hour paid to civilian fire 
fighters, the Youth Authority camps thus saved California taxpayers $69,608.05 
in wages alone. 

Fire prevention work also occupies an important place in our camp work pro- 
grams. This consists of road, trail, firebreak and telephone construction and 
maintenance, and elimination of fire hazards. 

Tree nurseries, reforestation projects, erosion control, control of forest 
insects and disease, development of camp and picnic areas, and wildlife manage- 
ment are also part of our work projects. 

Labor contributed by Youth Authority camps each year to the above conserva- 
the projects amounts to $825,000 based on the hourly rate of $1.65. The cost to 
the State is $648,170—a saving per year of $176,830. 

There is a deeper implication to conservation of our natural resources in 
California than may be indicated by an outline of work projects carried on by 
our camps. Conservation of our forests, wildlife, and recreation areas also 
preserve our watersheds. To the growing population of our State, the wealth 
of our watersheds is beyond estimate. 

Camps must necessarily be located near the work projects that are to be carried 
on; however, if locations are selected in areas that are too isolated, exceptional 
supply and transportation problems invariably result. 

I am sending under separate cover some material related to our camps that I 
think will be of interest to you. Included are several pictures, drawings of 
camp buildings and plot plans, sample staffing and budget, and a copy of the 
biennial report of the Department of the Youth Authority. In this latter publi- 
cation, I would like to call your attention to pages 20, 21, 40, and 41. 

From 1955 to 1957, a study was made of State and county camps by the State 
of California Senate Interim Committee on Natural Resources. The conclusions 
of the report of this committee may be of interest to you: 

“1. The honor camp program is an excellent one, both from the standpoint of 
rehabilitation and the conservation and development of the natural resources of 
the State of California. 

“2. There is virtually an unlimited field of work which should be done by 
inmate labor to conserve and develop the State’s natural resources, such as 
fire suppression, fire hazard reduction, fire and truck trail construction, refores- 
tation, timber stand improvement, soil conservation, stream clearance for the 
natural propagation of fish and for flood control, insect control, realinement and 
reconstruction of roads in remote and inaccessible areas, and other projects 
incidental to forestry and State park operation and fish and wildlife conservation. 

“3. Neither the present honor camp activities nor those proposed for the 
future are competitive with free labor. 

“4. The source of excellent and well-trained fire fighters available from the 
institutions and the honor camps have assisted materially in preserving the 
State’s resources. No one can measure in dollars and cents, or human life, what 
might have happened had not these crews been on the line of fire. 

“5. The camps alleviate overcrowded conditions in the institutions, reduce 
inmate idleness, and provide a practical and effective rehabilitation program 
through constructive work. 

“6. On a per capita basis, the cost of constructing the present type of honor 
camp is approximately half of that necessary to construct an institution. An 


expansion of the honor camp program should result in a capital outlay saving 
to the State. 
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7. Through expressed recognition of the outstanding services which other- 
wise would not have been performed, the citizens of communities surrounding 
existing honor camps have accepted these camps wholeheartedly. 

“8. The Division of Forestry, Department of Corrections, California Youth 
Authority, Division of Highways, and the United States Forest Service are to 
be highly commended, for it is through their excellent cooperation that Cali- 
fornia is placed in the position of being one of the recognized leaders in the 
inmate honor camp program.” 

We believe that even greater than the development of all other natural re 
sources is the accomplishment of our camps in reclaiming young men to return 
to the community for socially and economically useful lives. 

If there are other materials you wish, or if we can be of further service, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 


“ 


HERMAN G, Stark, Director. 


GENERAL GUIDE FOR CAMP DEVELOPMENT 
SITE 


Location of the camp should take into consideration the nature of the program 
to be developed, its convenience to related facilities and the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the development of the location as a camp site. Plenty of good 
water should be available. It takes 175-200 gallons per day per month to supply 
all of the demands for water in a camp. 


BUILDINGS 


1. Dormitories.—Sleeping areas shall be a minium of 54 square feet or 500 
cubie feet per bed. There shall be a minimum of one shower per 7 inmates, one 
water closet per 10 inmates, one lavatory per 10 inmates, and one urinal per 
20 inmates. 

2. Activity area.—Thirty square feet of clear space per inmate shall be the 
minimum allowance for indoor activity area in the dayroom, or recreational 
building. 

3. Dining area.—Fifteen square feet per person shall be the minimum allow- 
ance in the dining room. Proper allowance should be made to include staff or 
guests, who use the dining room at the same time. 

4. School classroom area.—Student-teacher ratio is usually 15 to 1, and each 
classroom should have a minimum of 160 square feet for the teacher’s desk, 
and work area, and 28 square feet per student. 

5. Vocational shop area.—If vocational shops are to be a part of the pro- 
gram, each shop should have a minimum of 75 square feet per person. 
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Sample camp budget (70 boys) (1 fiscal year) 


Salaries and wages: 
Camp superintendent (1) $8, 400 
Assistant stperintendent (1) 7, 200 
Typist-clerk $10 
Cook (2 480 
Group supervisors (11) 57, 128 
Physician and surgeon (intermittent) 280 


298 


—— 


Operating expenses : 
Communications__ on 200 
Custodial and personal care 110 
Medical care 545 
Education and recreation . 005 
Food 720 
Clothing ., 900 
Housekeeping 095 
General expense 480 
Laundry 350 
Maintenance of camp 6, 455 
Utilities___- 7,510 
Motor vehicle operation 6, 020 
Fe Se Ree Bais own cine aieeednsemeieenie se achdn cadet estate as 10, 010 


82, 400 
Capital outlay 2, 190 


Total budget 172, 888 


CouUNTY oF Los ANGELES, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


Los Angeles, Calif., May 14, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Washington, D.C. 


DeEaAR Srr: Senator Hubert Humphrey suggested that you are the chairman 
of the subcommittee that is presently considering S. 812. He also suggested that 
I might submit a statement to be used as testimony supporting the measure during 
the hearing session. 

I am presently the assistant director of the special schools for the juvenile 
delinquents of Los Angeles County. I am responsible for the curriculum and 
guidance in the development of educational programs for adolescents assigned 
to detention or rehabilitation centers. A portion of our rehabilitation facilities 
include forestry camps patterned after the CCC’s. We have felt that the forestry 
program has been a very effective aspect in the reclamation and conservation of 
youth and other resources. Unfortunately forestry programs are provided only 
for teenage youths 16 to 18 years of age that have had encounters with the court. 
Aften we receive requests from parents indicating their desire to send boys not 
included in this category to our camps, and we must reluctantly admit that such 
a program is not available to the nondelinquent or predelinquent adolescent. 

I feel a program such as recommended by Senator Hubert Humphrey would 
provide a program that would fill this much desired need. I would like to fur- 
ther suggest that the possibility of lowering the minimum age be considered 
The enthusiasm expressed for the forestry-type program in Los Angeles County 
is based on the fact that it has offered many adventurous youths an outlet for this 
energy. In addition, the program has offered young men the opportunity to 
identify to the civic responsibility of conserving their natural resources coupled 
with the opportunity to engage in the development of their own economic effi- 
ciency. 
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I would like to suggest emphasis of this program be placed upon the educational 
focus in the development of skills, knowledge, and attitudes in areas that might 
well become the future vocations and avocations of the participants. The total 
program might well be viewed as the matrix of a functional educational laboratory 
to develop efficient and effective producers in a society where survival depends on 
how well we can conserve our resources. 

Sincerely, 
CARL BRIZZOLARA, 
Assistant Director of Special Schools. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HILL1, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
230 New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN HILL: Enclosed is a letter from Mr. James F. Miller which 
I would like to have made a part of the record of any hearings which are held 
on S. 812, to authorize the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps. 
Sincerely, 
FRANK BE. Moss, U.S. Senator. 


Marcu 14, 1959. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 


U.S. Senate. 


Deak SENATORS: I have been asked by Senator Frank E. Moss from 
Utah to make some statements in support of Senate bill 812 to authorize the 
establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps. I am pleased and honored to 
do anything that I can to support legislation of this kind. 

It was my privilege in 1935, 1936, and 1937 to be a member of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and believe me at that time it was the finest thing that could 
happen to a young man. It was a right at the end of the depression and there 


was nothing that a young man just out of high school could find to do. I will 
always be grateful that I had that opportunity and I know that I express the 
feelings of all of the men that were in there with me at that time whom I still 
associate with today. It gave us a chance to find out what this old life is all 
about and get our feet on the ground. We were given the opportunity to operate 
road construction equipment, to build forest roads, public picnic grounds, to 
study forestry, to learn carpentry, and just about every opportunity that was 
possible to be given a young man. 

In my travels in the intermountain area there are thousands of these same 
opportunities that can be given to the young men today. Our forest roads, our 
public picnic grounds and our State parks, just to name a few, can use this 
type of a program to a great advantage, not only from a public point of view 
but from the good that can come to our youth from giving them a chance to be 
a part of this sort of thing. 

With our labor laws the way they are and the way industry is building up 
it is impossible for a young man to get a job. A boy between his junior and 
senior year in high school is very lucky if he can find summer employment. A 
young man just out of high school who doesn’t want to go to college for a year 
or so can’t find employment because of his draft obligation. I feel because of 
the pressure that the youth are piaced under today and because of the lack of 
opportunity at that critical age in their life is the reason for the youth problem 
that we have in our Nation today. I am sure that the youth conservation pro- 
gram is the answer and the opportunity that we owe the youth of America. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES F. MILLER. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 11, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Youth Conservation Corps, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, 4230 New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

DrAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: In connection with current hearings on S. 812, 
I am submitting for the record letters I have received from constitutents in 
Idaho endorsing this bill. To date I have received no communications in 
opposition to it. I am also enclosing a clipping from the February 12 Idaho 
State Journal, published in Pocatello, Idaho, and the text of an editorial broad- 
cast over radio station KIDO, in Boise, on June 4, which, I believe, will be of 
more than routine interest to the committee. 

Since I joined with Senator Humphrey in the introduction of this bill, I 
needn’t tell you that I strongly endorse its objectives. I hope the materials 
here submitted will contribute to the making of a record which will lead to 
its enactment. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CuurcH, U.S. Senator. 


Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Yesterday’s Statesman carried an account of what you people 
are confronted with in this juvenile delinquency deal. It was suggested that 
the old CCC would be revived. Good—not only revived, but put under the super- 
vision of some old-time Army sergeants. The tough kind, that is. 

For heaven’s sake, don’t burden the taxpayers with more social workers. 
Look at Europe—do they have juvenile delinquency? How long would one of 
them last in Russia—to whom, with our namby-pamby ways we are now 
taking second place. 

If all the mothers with employable husbands were forced to quit working— 
that’s the only way they would give up that extra check—the children would 
have mothers and a lot of this stuff would be ended. 

What we need is a tough Congress. We elected you because you are young 
enough not to be frightened by a bunch of teenagers. How about it? 

Sincerely, 
Betti (Mrs. Boyp) Moore. 


Moscow, IpaHo, January 9, 1959. 
FRANK CHURCH, 
US. Senator, Idaho, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CHURCH: Senator Humphrey has an article in the January issue 
of Harpers on the Youth Conservation Corps bill that will be coming before the 
Senate soon. 

The YCC is something my husband and I have talked of many times. As you 
know, we live in a State where most people have not seen what land abuse means, 
(Coming from Wisconsin and Michigan we have.) They cling to the Abrahamic 
idea that “the land is mine to do with as I please.” And they have done just 
that. Suddenly they are seeing their fields split into gullies and their forests 
reduced to match-sized trees. They don’t like it but are too poor individually 
to rebuild even their own land. 

Teaching at the University of Idaho, my husband sees a lot of young fellows 
coming to school who don’t have real goals, who aren’t mentally or emotionally 
(and this is a big problem) ready to tackle college to the best of their abilities. 

What better solution to this problem than the YCC? 

This letter refers to a regional problem but multiply this by all the hesitant 
high school grads and it is of no small importance. 

We feel the YCC a good addition to our Nation as a whole and I’m asking you 
to support it. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GEorGE ROBERTS. 
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Botse, IpAHo, May 4, 1959. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: In the paper recently there was an article on the 
different proposals made by the Senators on how to help curb delinquency in this 
country. I would like to add one more vote in favor of opening the CCC camps. 

While on a recent fishing trip through one of Idaho’s many parks, we passed 
some of the work done by the CCC boys. I am not aware of exactly when this 
group was organized or when they disbanded, but one cannot help but remember 
their good work with so much of it still clearly in view. If I am not mistaken, 
this organization also helped curb delinquency at one time. 

Being from Idaho, we appreciate and enjoy the many facilities this State 
holds for us. But there are many people who have never seen the majestic 
splendor this land of ours holds and are not aware of the pressing need to keep 
bridges repaired, roads open and repaired, and all the work involved in main- 
taining the various parks. 

By removing possible delinquents from the source of their trouble and giving 
them a chance to get close to “mother nature” might give these youths a chance 
for a little soul searching. 

It seems to me that keeping the hands and minds busy with a little good 
honest “fatigue” after a good day’s work would not hurt some of the troubled 
youth in our country besides doing a good service for the rest of the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CHARLES B, CAMPBELL. 


{From the Idaho State Journal, Feb. 12, 1959] 
Buzz OF THE BurG 
(By Ing) 


Thoughts while sitting—We read in the Machinist where jobless young men, 
16 to 22, and out of school will get a break if a bill introduced recently by U.S. 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota becomes law. This bill provides 
for a Youth Conservation Corps, similar to the CCC of the thirties. Youth 
would work under forest and park rangers for $78 monthly. We think it an ex- 
cellent proposition, and the project might be an important factor in the reduction 
of the so-called juvenile delinquency problems. The CCC did a monumental job 
in our section of the country, and we residents of Pocatello are appreciative of 
the fact that it is through the CCC that we got the contour furrowing project on 
the west and east benchlands which have been a factor in growing vegetation and 
the stopping of tlood waters, which, at one time, swept down from the hills into 
our city streets. Personally, we think the proposed YCC would be better oper- 
ated if it were directed by the Army with the cooperation of the forest and park 
rangers and the Soil Conservation Service. Under any circumstances there 
would be no excuse for a young man not having work, and it would be the kind 
of work which would develop him physically. Important to our country is the 
developing of springs and waterholes, the clearing of underbrush from forest 
lands, the building of forest roads and trails, and the development of summer 
picnie and camping areas. The CCC is the only New Deal project which had 
material value, not only for the participants, but the country as a whole. 


Botsr, Ipano, February 10, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I am writing you regarding a bill that has been introduced 
in the House by the Honorable Gracie Pfost. ‘“Youth’s Conservation Corps.” 

I understand that it is patterned something after the old Civilian Conservation 
Corps, only it will be under a different setup as to management. 

With the ever increase of juvenile delinquency, and the scarcity of employment 
for the youths of today, I believe that our Federal Government should again pro- 
vide some kind of a setup to Keep our boys busy. 
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I would appreciate it very much if when this bill comes to the Senate, that 
you will give it your full support. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dean V. THOMPSON, 
National Aide-De-Camp, Veterans of World War I, U.S.A. 


KIDO, Inc., 
Boise, Idaho, June 4, 1958. 

A bill is to be introduced in Congress which will propose a revival of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The Conservation Corps was one of the New Deal 
depression measures which won almost universal approval. KIDO thinks the 
corps could be the means of rehabilitating many misguided youngsters who have 
had little chance. Probate judges who are called upon to sentence juveniles 
might welcome an enlistment in the corps, not as a punitive measure, but one to 
rehabilitate. While KIDO is economy minded, this proposed expenditure is 
worthwhile in conservation of both natural and human resources. If you be- 
lieve as we do, ask your Congressmen to support the Youth Conservation Corps 
Act of 1958. 


PROBATE CouRT, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, February 5, 1959. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator CHurcH: Thank you for your newsletter. However, you 
have duplicated my name on your mailing list. The first address shown is cor- 
rect, and the second is incorrect and should be deleted. 

A news release of January 29 gives the story of Senator Humphrey’s proposed 
legislation to create a Youth Conservation Corps. This is a fine program, one 
that should receive wide support and one in which I am much interested. I 
have written Senator Humphrey voicing my approval and also sending a copy 
of the report on Bonner County’s summer camp-out program for last summer. 

While Senator Humphrey is making minimum age 16 and maximum 22 years, 
I feel, from our local experience, that 14 through 17 years of age is the range in 
which greatest difficulty is experienced in finding work opportunities. 

The average age for our camp-out crews was 15 years. Of course, the Sena- 
tor’s plan is more elaborate than is ours. However, we found a 2-day camp 
about the right length of time for the abilities of the age of boys we included. 

For your information I am enclosing a copy of our report on the first annual 
Youth Camp-out. I shall also send one to Gracie Pfost, since I understand she 
has introduced a bill similar to Senator Humphrey’s. 

Needless to say we are all very pleased of your recent committee appointments. 
We certainly wish you every success and follow your progress with pride. 

Please convey my good wishes to your wife, Beth. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES SLEEP, 
Probate Judge. 


OROFINO, IDAHO, January 26, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR CHURCH: A recent newspaper article indicated that there is 
favorable sentiment in Congress to introduce a youth program somewhat along 
the lines of the old CCC activity. In regards to this, I would like to indicate that 
recently I participated in a program of probate judges at Sandpoint, Idaho. 
During this program, Judge Francis Sleep reported on a campout activity this 
past summer. This program involved boys from northern Idaho spending a few 
days working for the highway department for the purpose of cleaning up and 
improving State highway park facilities. The boys spent several days camping 
out while so engaged. I believe they were paid about $6 a day. A representative 
group from the highway department, the forest service, the boys themselves, and 
the local community all seemed unanimous in their opinion that these youth per- 
formed a real service and benefited immeasurably by this experience. Now, it 
would seem to me, that we might think in terms of greatly enlarging such a 
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program as a youth program jointly financed by Federal, State, and local funds. 
The need to clean up and improve our recreational facilities in our national 
forests is well known. Furthermore, there is a tremendous job to be done in 
reforestation and cleaning up slash and burned out areas. Instead of using 
adult labor to accomplish these tasks, which makes such a program pretty ex- 
pensive, why not use boys between the ages of, say, 14 and 18? Boys of this 
age have difficulty in finding employment and useful activities during the summer. 

I thought an extremely significant aspect of the campout in northern Idaho 
was the unanimous opinion of the adults in charge that the boys had a feeling 
of making a contribution and being genuinely useful. Their work in cleaning 
up and providing camp facilities was obviously very much needed, and the results 
of their labors were readily discernible to them. Now, if you have read studies 
recently emanating from the Department of Health, Education, ad Welfare’ you 
may have been impressed by the new insights as to causes and factors relating 
to our increasing juvenile delinquency rates. These insights, which provide 
a refreshing look at this whole problem, indicate that most of the youth involved 
in delinquent behavior are not necessarily behaving as a result of serious 
personality disturbances dating back to early childhood and family experiences. 
A great majority of these kids who behave in antisocial ways are basically 
healthy youngsters, but have established a social identity as a delinquent because 
of their loyalties to a subculture. These studies point out the imperative neces- 
sity of providing socially useful activities for the kids, and for adults to take 
a positive part in providing such activities; thus demonstrating that society 
expects their junior adults to behave in socially useful, constructive, and creative 
ways. Perhaps I am getting carried away with myself, but it would appear 
to me that such a youth program as I have above outlined would represent a 
tremendous stride toward helping our kids in a way commensurate with our 
new knowledge. 

I would feel that if such a program were to become a reality that it would 
be imperative that the program be headed up, administered, and supervised by 
professionals in the field of human behavior. The opportunities for character 
building and dealing through group experiences with anti- and a-social feelings 
and attitudes are limitless for the boys so involved. However, such an emphasis 
of necessity will require capable leadership. 

These are some comments and thoughts that I wanted to pass on to you 
for whatever they are worth. I am employed at State Hospital North as chief 
social worker. Previous to working here, I was employed for 3 years in the State 
of Washington as a'child guidance center director. In dealing with innumerable 
troubled youth and their harassed parents, I have become increasingly aware of 
the imperative necessity of dealing with this problem on a broader community 
basis. Positive action is required on the community, State, and National level 
toward the end of providing useful and satisfying activities. 

Sincerely, 


TALMON R. MAGER. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HILt1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor nnd Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN :Enclosed is the statement which I have been given per- 
mission to file with your committee on behalf of S. 812, to establish a Youth 
Conservation Corps. 

May I respectfully request that this statement be made part of the record 
in the hearings on this proposed legislation. 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

Respectfully, 


CLeEM MILLER. 


1“New Perspectives for Research on Juvenile Delinquency,” U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLEM MILLER ON 8. 812, TO ESTABLISH A YOUTH 
CONSERVATION CORPS 


There is already ample testimony in the record as to the need for this pro- 
posed legislation. Attesting to the excellence of this idea are the spate of 
newspaper and magazine articles appearing recently. It is being tried in various 
ways at the municipal and State level. It has been proposed for example in 
Washington, D.c. It is also being employed in the State of West Virginia. 
Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” Brown has proposed it for the State of California. The 
major approach has been from the viewpoint of juvenile delinquency. States and 
localities think of it as a way to gainfully employ those juveniles who would 
otherwise be idle, constituting an expense and burden on already hard-pressed 
State and local governments. 

The purpose of the Humphrey bill is to assist young men to achieve self 
respect and at the same time to reward the taxpayer by improving our public 
lands, national forests, and national parks. There is great need to develop a 
high esprit de corps, and this is not encouraged if we regard the program as a 
matter of delinquency. The emphasis is on the element of “volunteering,” and 
the objectives are to relieve substantial juvenile unemployment. This is in the 
tradition of the original Civilian Conservation Corps. 

My bill, H.R. 4516, adds an additional emphasis. It is my belief that this 
solution is more in terms of current day needs than are either Senator Hum- 
phrey’s or Representative Blatnik’s bill. I seek to place emphasis on the need for 
a relief of our overcrowded and hard-pressed school systems. It has become 
axiomatic that the bottom 2 percent of our classrooms are adding greatly to the 
eosts of schooling, and to the charges of administration. These youngsters are 
not delinquent, though they may well and probably will become so if left un- 
tended. They are not stupid, though they may give the appearance of being so. 
Their common characteristic seems to be an intense physicality which does not 
accommodate itself well to the modern classrooom. These youngsters need an 
opportunity to get abroad in the land and do useful work. The classrooms must 
be relieved of this added burden which makes intolerable the burdens on the 
teachers as well as imposing lasting burdens on the other 98 percent of the 
children. 

For this reason my bill, H.R. 4516, proposes lowering the age limit to 15 (and 
I would prefer to further lower it to 14). In order to accommodate itself to the 
laws of the various States, it requires certification of the youngster by the proper 
local school authority. It is to be noted that my bill in some respects contradicts 
the volunteerism of the Humphrey and Blatnik bills. It certifies boys and 
young men to the camps for a period of a year. After that time they might be 
recertified or returned to the school system from whence they came. It places 
a premium or priority on the acceptance of younger boys. I would also seek to 
lower the maximum adult age in order that the youthful tenor of these camps 
can be maintained. I would seek to lower the age to 21. 

While I realize that juvenile unemployment is more serious than that of other 
age groups, I think the problem of our schools is equally pressing. The purpose 
of my testimony here is to emphasize a slightly different approach than that 
envisaged in the approaches of Senator Humphrey and Representative Blatnik. 
However, these objectives are not incompatible, because the potential school 
delinquent usually finds himself in the labor market prematurely in any event. 

I would like to respectfully urge this committee to consider this approach 
toward the relief of our hard-pressed schools. This would benefit not only 
schools and school administrations, but the young men themselves, and, of course, 
the final objectives, of refurbishing and reforesting our national public lands 
would be retained. 

The committee might be interested to know that I used this idea as a major 
issue in my 1958 campaign. It was received with great interest throughout the 
district, and this has stimulated my resolve to introduce H.R. 4516. 

At random I would like to suggest to the attention of the committee various 
articles appearing recently in national magazines: “The Zeros of City High” by 
Glenn Matthew White in May 1959 Ladies Home Journal; “Delinquents, Inter- 
national” in the September 29, 1958, issue of the New Leader; “Delinquency 
Cut in Minneapolis,” an article in the April 19, 1959, New York Times Sunday 
edition; and “To the Woods for Delinquent Boys” in the April 1959 issue of 
American Forests, which details how West Virginia solved its problem. 
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(H.R. 4516, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to provide healthful 
education, training, and employment for boys and young men; to advance the conserva- 
tion, development, and management of national resources of timber, soil, range, and of 


receational areas; and to provide assistance and relief to the school administrations of 
the several States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the “Youth Conservation Act of 1959”. 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is (1) to provide the opportunity for health- 
ful education, training, and employment of boys and young men in carrying out 
programs of conservation of natural resources planned and designed by, and un- 
der the immediate supervision of, the various Federal agencies charged with the 
responsibility of planning and carrying out such programs; (2) to provide edu- 
cational facilities and training to those boys and young men who, for any reason, 
lack such opportunities within the school systems of the several States; and 
(3) to enable the Federal agencies charged with the responsibility of conserving 
and developing natural resources to accelerate programs planned by such agen- 
cies to fulfill such responsibility through the utilization of such persons. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby estab- 
lished within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a Youth Con- 
servation Corps (hereinafter referred to as the “corps’”) which shall be admin- 
istered and directed by a Director who shall be appointed by, and under the 
supervision of, the Secretary and whose salary shall be $ per annum. 


AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 


Sec. 4. The Director shall, with the approval of the Secretary, have author- 
ity— 


(1) to formulate rules and regulations for the operation of the corps; 

(2) to appoint, without regard to the civil service laws and regulations, 
the principal subordinate officials of the corps, and to appoint, in accordance 
with the civil service laws and regulations, such other civilian personnel as 
he deems necessary for the efficient and economic discharge of the functions 
of the corps, the compensation of all such appointees to be fixed in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; 

(3) to establish minimum standards of health, morals, and education for 
enrollees of the corps; 

(4) to consult with and enter into agreements with Federal agencies 
charged with the responsibility of conserving, developing, and managing 
the natural resources of the Nation, and of developing, managing, and 
protecting recreational areas whereby the enrollees of the corps may be 
utilized by such agencies in carrying out, under the immediate supervision 
of such agencies, programs planned and designed by such agencies to fulfill 
such responsibility ; 

(5) to consult with and enter into agreements with and otherwise coop- 
erate with other departments and instrumentalities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the purpose of this Act; 

(6) to consult with and seek the advice of the educational departments 
of the several States in order to best effectuate the purposes of this Act, and 
to insure that the provisions of section 8, hereinafter set forth, are most 
equitably complied with ; 

(7) to provide a system of educational services to enrollees of the corps 
under which not less than ten hours per week will be devoted to general 
education and vocational and conservation education ; and 

(8) to formulate such other rules and regulations, establish such other 
procedures, enter into such contracts and agreements, and generally perform 
such functions as he may deem necessary or desirable to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 
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ENROLLMEN|! 


Seo. 5. (a) The corps shall be composed of a total of not more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand unmarried male individuals who are citizens of the 
United States, of good character and health, and who are not less than fifteen 
nor more than twenty-one years of age, except that no more than 15 per centum 
of all individuals enrolled in the corps at any one time may be of an age in 
excess of twenty-one years if such individuals possess special conservation skills 
and reside in an area in which a conservation project is being undertaken by the 
corps. 

(b) The Director shall give priority to those applicants between the ages of 
tifteen and eighteen. All such applications shall be accompanied by certification 
from the State education department which shall include (1) the agreement of 
the local school authority wherein the applicant resides, and (2) a statement 
that enrollment is not contrary to the laws of the State; and may include such 
other requirement as the Director deems necessary. 

(c) The Director, within his discretion, shall seek an equitable geographical 
distribution of enrollees from amongst the several States. 

(d) In order to enroll as a member of the corps an individual must agree to 
comply with rules and regulations promulgated by the Director for the govern- 
ment of members of the corps. 

(e) Enrollment in the corps shall be for a period of one year or such lesser 
time or times, including vacation periods for students, as may be established 
by the Director. 


COMPENSATION, QUARTERS, SUBSISTENCE, AND SO FORTH, FOR ENROLLEES 


Sec. 6. (a) (1) The compensation of enrollees shall be at a rate equal to that 
provided by law for the compensation of the lowest rank of enlisted personnel 
in the Army. 

(2) The Director shall establish procedures designed to enable any enrollee who 
desires to do so to make an allotment to his parent, legal guardian, or any educa- 
tional fund established for his benefit of part of the periodic compensation to 
which he is entitled under this Act, and such allotment shall be paid directly 
to the person or fund in favor of which it is made. 

(b) In addition to compensation authorized in subsection (a), enrollees 
shall be furnished with such quarters, subsistence, transportation, equipment, 
medical services, nad hospital services as the Director may deem necessary or ap- 
propriate for their needs. Such quarters, subsistence, transportation, equipment, 
medical services, and hospital services may be furnished to enrollees of the corps 
directly by the Director or through the Federal agencies under the direction and 
supervision of which such enrollees are working under agreements between the 
Director and such agencies which provide for reimbursement to such agencies from 
funds appropriated for the corps. 

Sec. 7. Existing provisions of law with respect to hours of work, rate of com- 
pensation, sick leave, vacation, unemployment compensation, life insurance, and 
compensation for sickness or temporary injury of Federal employees shall not be 
applicable to any individual because of enrollment in the corps, but the provisions 
of the Federal Employees Compensation Act with respect to permanent disability 
and death shall be applicable to enrollees of the corps. 


SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 


> 


Sec. 8. The Director may expend such amounts as he deems necessary for sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment for enrollees to be used in connection with their 
work, instruction, recreation, health, or welfare. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, there 
is authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1960, and 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal years not to exceed $375,000,000, and for each 


fiscal year thereafter such amount as the Congress may determine to be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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SAN Francisco, Cauir., May 15, 1959. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Subcommittee Youth Conservation Corps, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Greatly interested in Youth Conservation Corps, as outlined in Humphrey bill. 
We strongly support the idea in principle. We are studying the measure and 
will wish to submit suggestions to strengthen certain provisions at a later date. 
We are certain that we want the program to be open to all youth on the basis 
of their personal needs for this kind of experience. We would oppose any at- 
tempts to make it a discriminatory program favoring youth in trouble or youth 
from families in economic need. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, 
Mrs. FRANCIS MCMAHON, 
Chairman, Social Education and Action Committee. 


NATIONAL PROBATION & PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: While the committee on law of our board of trustees 
has not yet had an opportunity to study Senate bill 812, establishing a Youth 
Conservation Corps, I personally strongly favor the creation of a nationwide 
youth conservation program as provided for in Senate bill 812. 

For nrany youths, 16 years of age and older, there exists little more than a 
vacuum in their communities, and marginal school adjustment poses problems 
for them. The lack of employment opportunities and vocational training 
frustrates those who need this outlet. 

Undoubtedly a national Youth Conservation Corps program would draw upon 
the highly valuable forestry camp experience of such States as California, Minne- 
sota, and Michigan in planning not only the conservation services, but also the 
educational and highly valuable guidance services for youth at this critical 
time in their lives. 

I, personally, strongly urge the passage of Senate bill 812. 

Sincerely yours, 


Witt C. Turnsiapu, Director. 


Tue AMERICAN FoRESTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 
Mr. Stewart BEB. McCiure, 


Chief Clerk, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. McCiure: Your invitation of May 13 to testify on behalf of S. 812, ae 
bill to create a Youth Conservation Corps, is appreciated. However, we must 
decline with thanks. 

The American Forestry Association can only consider this proposal from the 
standpoint of forest conservation. From that viewpoint it appears to be a 
depression measure. Such is not the case today. 

If the national economy should decline to a point where public make-work 
measures are in order, then our association would recommend that the program 
be carried out through the established public land agencies. 

Very truly yours, 


KENNETH B. Pomeroy, Chief Forester. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COM MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 26, 1959. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Youth Conservation Corps, Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN RANDOLPH: I am enclosing an editorial carried in the Sunday, 
May 24, edition of the Tacoma News Tribune, published in Tacoma, Wash. 

If the hearing record on the Youth Conservation Corps legislation is still 
open, I would appreciate your including this editorial as a part of the hearing 
record. 

My thanks and regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. Magnuson, U.S. Senator. 


[From the Tacoma, Wash., Sunday News Tribune and Sunday Ledger, May 24, 1959] 
AMERICAN YOUTH AND Forest AID 


Creation of a Youth Conservation Corps which would function largely in the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest looms as one of the matters confronting the 
S6th Congress now in session. The corps would be modeled much in the manner 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps which, at least to the Pacific Northwest, 
was one of the better things that came out of the drear days of the 1930’s when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and his advisers sought to stem the immutable 
progress of the age-old laws of economics. The major difference in the corps 
as presently contemplated, however, is that it would be designed as much to 
alleviate a rapidly mounting juvenile problem as it would to offer economic 
relief. 

Approval of legislation necessary for creation of the corps was urged last 
week by Washington Senator Warren G. Magnuson speaking in behalf of a 
group of his Pacific Northwest colleagues before a special Senate subcommittee 
which was exploring the matter. 

In part, he said, “Senators Jackson, Church, Neuberger and I are convinced 
that the Youth Conservation Corps must be created and provided with the 
tools to undertake tasks in our national forests and national parks which have 
been crying to be done since the Civilian Conservation Corps passed from the 
picture during the early days of World War II.” 

Senator Magnuson then cited in specifics the tremendous accomplishments 
of the CCC during the 9 years of its life, stating, “value of their work was 
estimated to be $154 billion in 1942 (the last year of the CCC). This valuation 
is greater today because of the higher replacement cost prevailing.” 

Turning specifically to a crying need for additional work necessary to be 
performed in connection with national forests, Senator Magnuson said, “There 
has been little or no attempt by this administration to meet needs. Yet we 
have factual information indicating there is an additional 2 billion board- 
feet of national forest timber that could be marketed annually. Its sale would 
add $19 million to the Federal Treasury and $380 million to gross national prod- 
ucts. It could be sold if an additional $10 million were available annually for 
national forest roads. This opportunity for revenue—which in turn would 
permit a better forest program, deserves careful and sympathetic attention. 
It is apparent to us from the Pacific Northwest that many of these needed 
advances to overcoming deficiencies in the timber access road program and 
construction of additional recreational facilities in national forests and parks 
can be accomplished through creation of the Youth Conservation Corps. When 
these benefits to our national forest heritage are added to those which must 
surely stem from reducing unemployment and giving an important segment of 
our population both new skills and opportunities, then we would ask early 
approval for the Youth Conservation Corps.” 

It would seem that Senator Magnuson and his colleagues have made an ex- 
cellent case for the proposal. 
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[From the Chicago Daily Sun-Times, Mar. 24, 1959] 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—COSTS OF DELINQUENCY 


Not long ago there was a hearing in Chicago before Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(Democrat, Illinois) on the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps. At 
this session Raymond M. Hilliard, director of the department of welfare in 
Cook County, said “Juvenile delinquency, unemployment, and rising relief costs 
are among the most pressing and depressing problems today.” Prof. Charles H. 
Shireman, of the University of Chicago, said that he had “computed the cost 
to the public of a juvenile delinquent to be $25,000.” 

Juvenile delinquency, it seems to me, could be greatly combated by the 
establishment of something similar to our Civilian Conservation Corps camps of 
the depression days. If you look at the results of the work done by the CCO 
camps you will soon find out that it increased enormously the value of the 
land through soil conservation, forestry work, and the building of many neces- 
sary improvements in small towns and villages which they could not afford to do 
without the type of labor furnished by what has now been suggested as a Youth 
Conservation Corps. 

One of the principal benefits of the CCC camps was that our young people 
learned about their country. The size and importance of their country, its many 
resources, its great variety of attractions and natural phenomena suddenly 
changed their whole concept of the world in which they lived and which belonged 
to them. 

As far as juvenile delinquency goes, there can be no question that rehabilita- 
tion is far more important than any kind of punishment. Robert Rosenbluth, 
assistant director of the Cook County Department of Welfare, knows this full 
well, for most of his life has been spent in an effort to rehabilitate youngsters 
who at some point in their lives have gone wrong. 

Those of us who are interested in the youth of America should, I think, study 
earefully the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps. It seems to me 


it would be far cheaper than adding to the bricks and mortar that would make 
new prisons and reformatories. 


{From the Washington Post, May 19, 1959] 
For RECREATION, WILDLIFE HABITAT—PLAN TO DOUBLE ForREST FACILITIES 


Agriculture Secretary Benson last week released plans for doubling recrea- 
tional and wildlife facilities in the national forests. 

These he submitted in special letters to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House. 

Appearing later before a House subcommittee, Forest Service Chief Richard 
E, McArdle outlined a long-range plan to build 100,000 new family units for 
campers and picnickers—“enough to accommodate the entire city of Denver at 
one time.” 

McArdle said that departmental sights had not been high enough in 1956 when 
Operation Outdoors was prepared. Actual forest use in 1958 exceeded that 
forecast for 1962. 

“Recreational visits to national forests have multiplied seven times since 
World II,” McArdle said. ‘“‘We expect them to nearly double again in the next 
decade.” 

One and a half million acres of key wildlife areas are to be improved, as are 
7,000 miles of fishing streams. 

For fiscal 1959, $12.6 million is being spent on increased recreation and im- 
provement of wildlife habitat. For these purpeses, an average expenditure of 
$33.8 million annually is proposed for the next 12 years. 

During 1958, there were 68.5 million recreation visits to the 148 national 
forests, which encompassed 181 million acres, 87 percent of them in the West. 

Benson predicts that visits will increase to 130 million by 1969 and possibly 
to 600 million by the year 2000, when the population of the Nation is expected 
to hit 332 million. 

That many recreational visits, the Forest Service estimates, “will put into 
trade channels “$1 billion for sporting equipment, transportation, licenses, lodg- 
ing and other items.” 
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For its total forest development, which will also include water and range re- 
sources, the Service anticipates annual expenditures of $283 million during the 
next 12 years. National forest expenditures in 1959 will total $119 million. 
Revenues from the sale of timber and other national forest products and serv- 
ices are expected to total $110 million in 1959, increasing to $210 million an- 
nually by 1969. 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 17, 1959] 


Drive Is ON ror YOUTH PROGRAM PATTERNED AFTER THE OLD CCC—BIPARTISAN 
GrRoUP IN CONGRESS PUSHING IpEA To STRENGTHEN Two Assets, YouNG Men 
AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


(By Thomas W. Ottenad, a Washington Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch ) 


WASHINGTON, May 16.—Early New Deal philosophy is being resurrected by a 
bipartisan group of congressional progressives in an effort to strengthen two 
of the country’s greatest assets—its young men and its natural resources. 

The philesophy is that of the old Civilian Conservation Corps of depression 
days: build better young men, undertake needed conservation projects, and at the 
same time reduce unemployment by getting youths off the city streets and 
into the outdoors for healthful work and useful training. 

The current effort envisions reactivation of the old CCC forestry camps in 
a new and somewhat different context; cost of the program would be up to 
$375 million annually for the next 3 years. The Eisenhower administration is 
opposed to the plan on budgetary grounds. 

The youth program, spelled out in a bill now pending before a Senate sub- 
committee, is attracting support from a surprising variety of persons and 
groups. Among them are Republicans and Democrats, conservationists, out- 
doorsmen, law enforcement officials, and welfare and veterans’ organizations. 

The bill gives the old CCC, which has been out of existence since 1943, a new 
name, Youth Conservation Corps. The corps would consist of a maximum of 
150.000 young men. 

Enrollment in the corps would be open to youth between the ages of 16 and 
22. The bill specifies they must be “of good character and health.” They would 
be paid $78 a month, in addition to being housed and fed. 

The program would provide at least 10 hours weekly for “general education 
and vocational and conservation education.” Standards for admittance to the 
corps and for its general operation would be drafted by the Director of the pro- 
gram, to be appointed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. An 
advisory commission would assist the Director. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat, of Minnesota, who introduced the 
bill, said it is based on the old CCC concept but is designed to be more flexible 
in administration and operation. The new plans put more emphasis on an 
education program than did the CCC. 

He was joined in this view by Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Democrat, 
of Missouri, a cosponsor of the bill. 

Hennings, who is chairman of a Senate subcommittee that has been investigat- 
ing juvenile delinquency for the last 5 years, said: “I feel that, while this is not 
a program specifically designed to prevent delinquency, it undoubtedly will have 
the effect of keeping large numbers of young unemployed, socially deprived 
children from turning to a life of delinquency and crime, which might be the 
case were they left to the unorganized efforts of inadequate local community 
facilities and agencies.” 

Scoring the “complete lack of any pervasive, effective” program for preventing 
juvenile delinquency, Hennings said the youth corps would assist young men 
through a difficult period of their lives by providing them with vocational training 
and purposeful work. 

“TI believe that this bill would perform the great function of tiding over these 
young people, as it were, through a period of emotional storm and strife to a time 
when they assume the role of adults and can apply their new found knowledge, 
their more mature frame of mind, and a more stable emotional makeup to the 
problems of living in an adult world,” he observed. 

Among others who have expressed support for the general aims of the Youth 
Conservation Corps are Rudolph T. Danstedt, former executive director of the 
social planning council of St. Louis and St. Louis County and now director of 
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the Washington branch office of the National Association of Social Workers; 
Girard T. Bryant, vice principal of Central High School in Kansas City, Mo., and 
D. A. Ferguson, superintendent of schools in Cabool, Mo. 

Senator James E. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, has suggested types of 
conservation projects that could be undertaken by the proposed Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

The civilian conservation program is generally regarded as one of the most 
successful of all New Deal activities. It came into being in March 1933, as one 
of the many new social programs that flowed from the turbulent “first hundred 
days” of the first term of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It was a “make work” plan intended to relieve unemployment among young 
men in the dark days of the depression. But from this beginning the program 
went on to achieve impressive accomplishments in conservation projects and the 
improvement of natural resources. It was liquidated shortly after the start of 
World War II. 

While the effort to reactivate the old CCC concept has met with wide support, 
there is little agreement among supporters on what the exact form and primary 
purposes of the plan should be. 

Some supporters see it as a corrective for juvenile delinquency; others, only 
as a preventive or as of doubtful value in this field. Some want to emphasize 
its unemployment relief aspects; other, its educational and training purposes. 
Some stress the benefits of outdoor life for young men; others, the value of the 
conservation projects they would carry out. 

Humphrey, in an appearance before the Senate labor and public welfare sub- 
committee that is considering his measure, explained the purpose of the bill this 
way: 

“The Youth Conservation Corps proposal addresses itself to two major national 
needs—the need on the part of our society to find a constructive outlet for the 
energies of scores of thousands of young men who are not going on to professional 
training and who have difficulties in finding employment during their middle 
and late teens; secondly, it is designed to help meet a very severe lag in the 
conservation of our natural resources.” 

Stressing the need for creating employment opportunities, Humphrey stated: 
“The evidence is clear that there are several thousand boys each in most large 
communities in the country, as well as a very large number of young men in 
nonmetropolitan areas such as northern Minnesota, northern Michigan, western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, living in areas of chronic unemployment who 
will be the last to be hired and the first to be fired. 

“It is an appalling waste of young energy that our society has not found 
useful work for these boys.” 

In emphasizing the second aspect of the program, the Minnesota Senator said 
measures for conservation of natural resources and development of recreational 
facilities are lagging far behind the need. “The urbanization of the American 
community has placed a premium on the development of wholesome outdoor 
recreational facilities,” he asserted. 

Humphrey did not view the projected youth program as a remedial measure 
for juvenile delinquents but rather as a possible means of prevention. 

Principal projects that he told the Senate subcommittee need to be launched 
included: Immediate reforestation of 560,000 acres of Federal land; pruning, 
thinning, and other forestry measures on 11 million acres of national forest land; 
erosion control for 1,300,000 acres: revegetation or control of noxious plants on 
more than 4 million acres; construction of 535 flood prevention structures, 170 
stream pollution control projects and additional recreational facilities. 

The old CCC had an impressive record of accomplishment in many of these 
fields. In a period of about 9 years, members of the corps planted 2,356 million 
trees, built 126,000 miles of truck trails and minor roads, erected 89,000 miles of 
telephone lines, built 46,000 bridges, 6,600,000 check dams, nearly 29 million 
rods of fence, 7,600 dams, and 80 airplane landing fields. In addition, they 
fought forest fires, built recreational facilities and carried on many other 
activities. 

In opposing the proposed youth program, the Eisenhower administration has 
again cited its familiar plea for fiscal soundness and budget balancing. Sup- 
porters of the bill, however, think they have the answer to such objections. 
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They see the program as very nearly paying its own way. They say that much 
of the expenses can be met through increased revenues expected to result from 
a program proposed recently by the Department of Agriculture for increasing 
the yield and sale of timber from Federal forest lands. The Youth Conservation 
Corps would provide a source of labor to turn the forestry development proposed 
into a reality at an early date, they say. 

Supporters of the Humphrey bill and of a similar measure introduced in the 
House by Representative John S. Blatnik (Democrat), Minnesota, are confident 
they can get the bills through Congress if they come out of committee without 
undue delay. 

The Senate subcommittee pians to hold its final hearings on the bill Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Blatnik said he is going to push for action on his measure 
and hopes hearings will be started soon by a House labor subcommittee. 

Rejecting the Eisenhower economy argument as a “righteous pronouncement,” 
Senator Humphrey also has urged speedy action on the bills. He introduced 
somewhat similar proposals, principally for discussion and study, in 1957 and 
1958. 

“If we could afford the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1933 when the country 
was prostrate, when the Nation was in the throes of a depression,” he said, “we 
ought to be able to afford a Youth Conservation Corps at a time when the Nation 
is more prosperous, when our conservation needs are even greater and when 
the problems relating to the gainful employment of our youth are even more 
pressing. 

“My plea to the Congress, is a little less pontificating about the problems 
of our young people and a little more action.” 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


May 18, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Youth Conservation Corps, 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR: Attached is a letter I have just received from Mr. E. F. 
McNeece, secretary, Skyline Sportsmen’s Association, Butte, Mont., advising 
me of the endorsement of his organization of S. 812, the Youth Conservation 
Corps bill. 

I would appreciate having this letter made an official part of the record of 
the hearings on 8S. 812. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, United States Senator. 


SKYLINE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


Butte, Mont., May 13, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. MurrRay, 


U.S. Senator 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: The members of our organization have gone on record sup- 
porting Senate bill 812, the Youth Conservation Corps bill. 

We join in urging that you do all possible to secure the passage of this 
bill. There are many advantages to come from this fine bill that are of 
interest to our organization. 

Of special interest to us is the fine work done in the past by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in our forests and public lands. Their work in building 
public recreation facilities, in keeping forest trails open, in repairing forest 
roads, and the many other fine projects undertaken in the past was of tre 
mendous benefit to the public in their enjoyment of the public lands. The 
Forest Service never has a large enough budget to do all such necessary work. 
Particularly now, when public use of national forests and parks and public 
domain is so rapidly increasing, is there a need for such work. 

In addition, many of our members can look back to the time when they 
were members of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and to a man, we are 
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all cognizant of the many benefits we reaped from those years. At this 
particular time when juvenile delinquency is on the upswing, there is a 
desperate need for a place for our youth where they can work constructively 
and not idle away their time in the streets. 

This is another bill packed with double value for the taxpayers. The 
personal benefits for the youth involved are immeasureable, and the public 
lands will likewise receive some badly needed help for maintenance, upkeep, 
and building programs. 

We strongly urge passage of this bill, or House bill H.R. 3709 or H.R. 4247, 
which we understand are similar in nature. 

Sincerely yours, 
SKYLINE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INC., 
By E. F. McNEEcE, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington D.C., June 1, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Youth Conservation Corps, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Following are three items of information you re- 
quested from Forest Service witnesses at the hearings on the Youth Conserva- 
tion Act, S. 812, before your subcommittee on May 19: 


1, Activities in the program for the national forests which could be performed 
in part by the Youth Conservation Corps activity 


The main types of activities included in the national forest program that 
would be adaptable to this type of labor include erosion control activities, tree 
planting and timber stand improvement activities, recreation maintenance and 
sanitation, improvement of wildlife habitat, construction of range fences and 
water developments, control of blister rust, firefighting, and fire hazard reduc- 
tion. 


2. Annual losses from fires on the national forests 


Annual average, 
1954-58 
Timber resources 


Nontimber resources * 
Total 14, 340, 000 


1 Mostly watershed damage. 


8. Average costs per man-month for operating Forest Service camps 


Estimated cost per man-month 


Size of camp 


Super- | | | Trans- | Miscel- | 
vision Salaries | Housing Meals | porta- | laneous? 
} tion! | 





8 men $57 2 | 3 $6 | $61 


15 men. 30 a 49 56 
25 men. | 18 95 | 45 53 | 
35 men..--.---- , 13 | | 90 | 56 | 52 | 


1 Based on 1 15-mile roundtrip to job per day. 

2 Miscellaneous supplies, indirect overhead, services. 
31 pickup truck. 

41 pickup and 1 stakeside truck. 

51 pickup and 2 stakeside trucks. 


Above table excludes costs for on-the-job equipment, materials, and supplies 
for work projects. 

At earlier hearings on May 11 and 12, questions were asked of a Forest Serv- 
ice observer in the audience about the Parsons Forest Nursery and the Fernow 
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Experimental Forest, both in West Virginia. Following is the information 
requested on these two items: 
1. Parsons Forest Nursery, W.Va. 

Forest Service records show that the Parsons Forest Nursery was transferred 
to the State of West Virginia in 1952. At that time the yearly production of 
forest-tree seedlings was 179,000 trees. Production at the nursery has increased 
steadily and in 1958 there were 5,237,000 trees produced. The annual tree pro- 
duction at the nursery during and after the CCC program varied greatly depend- 
ing on the yearly tree planting programs. 

2. Fernow Experimental Forest, W. Va. 

The Fernow Experimental Forest is primarily a second-growth forest devoted 
to watershed management research and no plantations were made during the 
CCC program. The CCC work program on the experimental forest was directed 
more to boundary marking and constructing access roads and trails, buildings, 
and improvements of that nature. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp E. McArpie, Chief, 
By Epwarp C. CRorts. 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL BUREAU, 
Carson City, Nev., May 25, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I have been directed by the 1959 session of the Nevada Legislature 
to forward the enclosed copy of Assembly Joint Resolution No. 18 adopted by 
the 49th session of the Nevada Legislature. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. SPRINGMEYER, 
Legislative Counsel. 
STATE OF NEVADA 


ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 18 


Memorializing the Congress of the United States to adopt the Youth Conser- 
vation Act of 1959 and expressing the appreciation of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada to Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and Congressman John A. 
Blatnik for sponsoring such act. 

Whereas the anticipated needs for food and fiber and forest products at the 
end of the next decade will not be met by the predicted productivity of our 
farms and woodlands; and 

Whereas would-be campers often find only dim echoes of the refreshing 
outdoor experiences that were taken for granted 50 years ago; and 

Whereas the construction and other works completed by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, established in 1933, such as building several million check 
dams against soil erosion, planting 3 billion trees, building 150,000 miles of 
trails and fire lanes, stringing 85,000 miles of new telephone lines, and erecting 
4,000 fire towers, 45,000 bridges and thousands of buildings, are valued at $1,500 
million and were completed at a cost to the United States of approximately 
$3 million; and 

Whereas a great need exists for an organization similar to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; and 

Whereas it is recognized that idle and energetic boys are often led into 
wasteful pastimes, error, and trouble; and 

Whereas a recipe calling for the mixing, in appropriate proportions, of water, 
air, trees, land and boys will, if followed, result in benefits to all; and 

Whereas the Youth Conservation Act of 1959 is a giant stride toward solving 
both the conservation and youth problems which face the United States; and 

Whereas Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and Congressman John A. Blatnik 
have unselfishly devoted their time and energy to finding a solution for such 
problems: Now, therfore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of Nevada, jointly, That 
the Legislature of the State of Nevada hereby respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact the Youth Conservation Act of 1959; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Nevada hereby expresses its 
sincere appreciation to Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and Congressman John A. 
Blatnik for their noble efforts ; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be pepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Congressman 
John A, Blatnik, and the members of the Nevada’s congressional delegation. 

Adopted by the senate, March 19, 1959. 

Rex BELL, 
President of the Senate. 
LeaLta H. WOHLFEIL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the assembly, March 16, 1959. 
CHESTER S. CHRISTINSEN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
NATHAN T. Hurst, 
Chief Celrk of the Assembly. 


PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL Forests (WITH SUPPLEMENTAL TABLES OP 
COMPARISONS) 


OBJECTIVE: GREATER RESOURCE YIELDS AND SERVICES TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


This statement highlights in summary form the report “Program for the Na- 
tional Forests’ transmitted to Congress by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, March 24, 1959. Financing will be considered as overall fiscal needs 
permit. When so implemented, this program could mean greater use, fuller 
enjoyment, and expanded wealth from these vital, renewable resources—water, 
timber, recreation, wildlife habitat, and forage—for all the American people. 

The national forests are a vast storehouse of natural resources dedicated to 
use. They embrace 181 million acres in 39 States and Puerto Rico. These public 
lands have gradually grown in value and service. Improved management and 
protection in recent years have contributed to that growth. Tree planting has 
doubled, forest fires have been drastically reduced. Operation Outdoors was 
launched to meet heavy recreation demands, more emphasis is being given wild- 
life, watersheds are being managed more intensively, timber harvests have 
reached record highs, and overall cash receipts already exceed a billion dollars. 
Yet, despite these advances, our fast-growing population and economy clearly 
demand still greater efforts—a strong action program. 

Under this program, the renewable resources of the national forests would 
be more fully used, these public forests would become more productive, and con- 
tinue to produce for all time, each resource in harmony with the others. This 
is the basic multiple-use policy. Such use is essential since large segments of 
agriculture and industry depend for their existence on water flowing from 
national-forest watersheds; hundreds of thousands of people earn their liveli- 
hood processing timber grown on national forests; millions of domestic livestock 
graze on national-forest ranges; and many millions of people seek the national 
forests for rest, relaxation, and spiritual uplift. 

The program sets up long-range objectives looking to the year 2000 for both 
the national forests and some 4.5 million acres of land utilization projects. It 
also outlines interim action proposals concerned with what needs to be done 
in the next 10 to 15 years to mesh with long-range objectives and meet current 
needs. 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


Highlights of program goals for the next 10 to 15 years 


More and better water—step up watershed management and protection to in- 
erease the quantity and improve the quality of water yields. Major projects: 
Initiate field inventories of water supplies. 
Complete soil surveys on 33 million acres. 
Stabilize 10,000 miles of gullies and channels. 
Control sheet erosion on 1.3 million acres. 
Stabilize 20,000 acres of dunes and blowouts. 
Control erosion on 14,000 miles of roads and trails. 
Build 535 upstream flood-control structures. 
Control stream pollution of 170 projects. 
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Vore wood for the Nation.—Increase annual harvest from 7 to 11 billion board 
feet through intensified sustained-yield management of present timber stands, 
growing more and better trees, reducing disease, insect, and fire losses, and im- 
proving utilization. Major projects: 

Increase salvage and sales of stagnant timber stands and dead, dying, 
and diseased trees. 

Develop and apply on timber sale areas higher standards of regeneration, 
hazard reduction, salvage, and erosion control. 

Make up-to-date inventories for commercial forest lands and complete 
timber management plans for all national forests. 

Seed or plant 3.3 million acres. 

Improve 11 million acres of young timber stands by pruning, weeding, 
and thinning, and plant recently burned areas. 

Vore recreation for more millions—Meet the needs of an expected 1380 
million annual visits by 1969, almost double the 68.5 million recreation visits 
in 1958. Complete Operation Outdoors. Major projects: 

Maintain and expand approximately 5,000 improved recreation areas 
already developed. 

Construct and maintain 10,000 new camp and picnic areas, including 
102,000 family units. 

Improve sanitation, cleanup, and public safety of all recreation areas. 

Step up protection of wilderness, roadside, and other special areas. 

Complete the inventory and evaluation of recreation resources in coopera: 
tion with the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

Better hunting and fishing —Accommodate the dramatically increasing num- 
ber of Americans seeking outdoor sport on the streams, lakes, and trails of the 
national forests. Major projects: 

Improve food and cover on 1.5 million acres of key wildlife areas. 

Develop openings, food patches, and game walkways in dense forest and 
brush stands. 

Stabilize banks, plant cover, and improve the channels of 7,000 miles of 
fishing streams and 56,000 acres of lakes. 

Complete wildlife habitat management plans for all national forests. 

Strengthen cooperation with State game and fish departments. 

Better range, better grazing.—Improve the range resource to achieve sus- 
tained high-level forage production and better watershed conditions through 
intensified management, better range practices, and more balanced use. Make 
lands available for grazing under conditions that promote individual and com- 
munity stability. Major projects: 

Construct 18,000 miles of fences and 9,500 water facilities. 

Bring forage capacity and range use into balance as rapidly as practicable. 

Restore desirable vegetation and control poisonous plants on 4.4 million 
acres. 

Complete and keep current range analyses and management plans on all 
grazing allotments. 


SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES 


Intensified protection will be needed to safeguard present national-forest 
values as well as planned future investments. This will call for additional 
measures to prevent, detect, and control forest insects and disease, and improved 
equipment and techniques for fire control. Major projects: 

Insects and disease.—Increase overall protection effort 50 percent. 

Extend control of white pine blister rust to an additional 250,000 acres. 

Initiate program to control dwarf mistletoe on 6 million trees a year in 
young stands of softwod sawtimber. 

Speed up coordination of timber harvesting with pest control objectives 
to reduce infection and losses in old-growth stands. 

Fire—Expand national forest protection to meet the worst-year fire 
situation on lands proposed for intensive use—from the present 23 million 
acres to 125 million acres. Intensify protection on an additional 15 million 
acres to meet the average-year fire situation. 

Further modernize prevention and suppression techniques by doubling 
present effort. 

Treat over 4 million acres of high fire-hazard areas to prevent the start 
and spread of large, destructive fires. This includes: clearing heavy debris 
by burning on 300,000 acres; felling snags on 320,000 acres to prevent 
lightning fires; removing roadside fuel on 37,000 acres; clearing and main- 


taining 12,000 miles of firebreaks; and prescribed burning on 3.5 million 
acres. 
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Rodents.—Control the most serious infestations of harmful rodents such 
as porcupines and mice on high-value areas—1.8 million acres of rangelands 
and 9.4 million acres of timberlands. 

An expanded road system will be required, under the program, to aid protec- 
tion, open up more timber for management, provide greater access for people 
visiting the forest for recreation, and aid in multiple-use administration. There 
are now 24,400 miles of forest highways, 149,700 miles of forest development 
roads, and 112,200 miles of trails. When fully installed, there will be about 
70,000 miles of forest highways and 542,000 miles of access roads, and the trail 
network will be reduced to about 80,000 miles. Major short-term projects: 

Complete the building or rebuilding of about 90,000 miles of forest de- 
velopment roads and 8,000 miles of trails. 

Maintain to full standards 149,700 miles of existing roads, 112,200 miles 
of trails, and 58,600 miles of new construction. 

Boundary adjustments and ownership consolidation, where public and private 
lands are intermixed, will be necessary for effective management. Major 
projects : 

Exchange, on a land-for-land basis, approximately 1.4 million acres of 
isolated and intermingled national-forest areas for other lands. 

Survey, post, and establish corner markers on 100,000 miles of national- 
forest property lines now inadequately located and marked. 

Improve and maintain a more adequate land status record system. 

Complete the determination of surface rights of mining claimants under 
the Multiple Use Mining Act of July 23, 1955. 

Essential structures and equipment must be provided to keep pace with the 
proposed resource development program. Operating bases, including head- 
quarters and housing for personnel, new fire lookout stations, equipment ware- 
houses, and other service buildings will be required. 

Major projects: 

Construct 2,730 dwellings and related improvements, 2,710 service build- 
ings, and 530 lookout structures. 

Build up forest communication system by adding 2,000 new radios, re- 
placing 9,000 old radios, and constructing 3,000 miles of telephone lines. 

Build 25 new landing fields and rebuild 37 existing fields to keep pace 
with increasing use of aircraft in protection and management. 

Accelerated research, on a broad scale, will be required to aid and support 
the resource management and development program. Forestry research would 
expand in forest genetics to produce better trees; forest-cutting practices to pro- 
tect and increase streamflow ; finding new uses for low-quality timber; protect- 
ing forests from insects, disease, and fire. Other major projects: 

Provide 17 specialized laboratories and related facilities for basic research 
in many fields, including forest soils, forest products, and tree physiology, 
and to develop new equipment for fighting fires and for harvesting timber. 

Construct 5 regional office laboratory buildings at experiment station 
headquarters, 25 office laboratories at field research centers, and minor 
structures and other installations on about 100 experimental forests and 
ranges. 

Develop new methods to improve wildlife habitat. 

Study national forest recreation use: Determine needs and preferences to 
aid development and management of this resource. 


PROGRAM BENEFITS 


Under the proposed program, the management, protection, and use of national 
forest resources will keep pace with the Nation’s expanding population and 
economy. There would be substantial direct financial returns to the Nation, as 
well as great secondary and intangible benefits. 

Cash receipts could double in 10 to 15 years, rising to $210 million annually. 
Payments for county schools and roads would likewise increase. Capital value 
of national forest lands, timber, and forage would go up about a billion dollars. 

As an important secondary benefit, more jobs would become available, build- 
ing to an estimated 620,000 people (60 percent over today) at work harvesting, 
processing, and marketing national forest timber and its products. Local trade 
channels could be enriched by nearly $1 billion expended annually for sporting 
equipment, transportation, licenses, lodging, and other items. 

No dollar value can be placed on the tremendous soil and water benefits which 
would accrue. Nor can any measure be made of the value of personal pleasure, 


relaxation, and spiritual satisfaction additional millions of people could derive 
from national forests. 
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Development work in the next 10 to 15 years would also show significant long- 
range results. By the year 2000 national forest timber sales could climb to 21.1 
billion board feet, worth $350 million annually at current prices. Outdoor 
recreation developments by that time would accommodate a probable 600 mil- 
lion annual visits. There would be more and better water for domestic and 
industrial use, better range, more wildlife—fishing and hunting—to meet the 
requirements of an estimated 332 million people in the Nation as the next century 
dawns. 

This broad-scale conservation program will be a giant step forward in every 
aspect of national forest resource development. Substantial progress already 
has been made. The foundation for much greater progress is in place. This 
program builds on that foundation. 


Selected comparisons of proposed interim program levels with recent levels of 
national forest activities * 


| Level of activity Degree 
pT ORS on Chae ad ee 
| | celera- 
Activity Past | Interim | _ tion 
10-year program | (times 
| 


| 


period period past 
| level) 


Timber resources: 
Annal timber cut Billion board feet - _- - 2711.0} 
Reforestation, nonstocked and poorly stocked | Thousand acres. -- ; | 3, 300 

areas 
Stand improvement work : ; | 2 11, 450 | 

Water resources: | | 
Soil surveys ‘ ; . ‘ 33, 000 
Dune and blowout stabilization 4] 20 
Sheet erosion control : ie 30 | 1, 300 | 
Gully and channel stabilization. __- | Miles _- 10, 000 
Erosion control on roads and trails___ l | | 14,000 

Range resources: 





Number , 126 | 5, 664 
Reseeding and control of noxious plants_- Thousand acres. -.----| | 4, 400 
Water developments es | , 9, 500 
Fence construction. Miles , ; 18,000 
Recreation and wildlife habitat resources: 
Recreation visits woe Million visits... ..--} 58. 2 130.0 
New campground and picnic sites_. Number... ea | 10, 000 
New family units Mesias 7 , 39 102, 000 | 
Primitive area reclassification ke | 8 | 30 
Wildlife food and cover improvement $___.__.| Thousand acres ; ‘ 1, 500 
Fishing streams improved 3____....._..__- Miles- - ‘ 7, 000 
Fis‘ing lakes improved 3_ | Thousand acres -_-. . 56 
Protection: | 
From insects and disease: i 
Blister-rust control. ‘ rhea = ; , $28 | 
Insect control, defoliators__..- Saaee . ‘ , 000 
From fire: | 
Area with intensive protection - -.---..|----- ‘ 23, 000 | 
Hazard reduction—prescribed burn- 7 
ing. | 
From other damage: 
Rodent control on timberlands....--- 
Roads and trails: 
Roads—construction and reconstruction Miles_ a 24, 788 
Trails—construction and reconstruction 1 Paka 2, 509 
Land adjustment and uses | 
Sur eying and posting property lines... _.-.|.---.do-.....--- eae 5, 000 | 
Federal lands for exchange ..| Thousand acres-. 613 
Determination of surface rights as related to |-_.--- sie dames 2, 700 
mineral claims. | 
New administrati\e structures and equipment: } 
Dwellings and related improvements... ----- 508 
Service buildings a tae é 288 | 
Lookout structures.---- deuhanatace aba 169 | 
Telephone lines _. a i ee eee 268 | 
Research _____- weet eicel i hese beoaietaaae (4) 
Receipts from national forests 2593.8 | 2210.0 | 


| 


1 This is not intended to be a complete tabulation of activities proposed in the ‘‘ Program for the National 
Forests” transmitted to Congress by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, Mar. 24, 1959. It is illus 
trative only of certain national forest and land utilization project activities. The proposed conservation 
program is well balanced and intended to cover all activities of the national forest system on a coordinated 
multiple-use basis. The overall rate of acceleration of the proposed interim program is approximately 3 
times the level of activity during the past 10-year period. 

2 Last year of period. 

3 In cooperation with the States. 

4 The level of forestry research to be reached at end of interim period, needed to aid and support manage- 
ment and development of the resources, is about 4)4 times the current level; construction of research facilities 
during the period, 13 times the current level. 

§ For fiscal year 1959, estimated at $110,000,000. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Springfield, May 14, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: As authorized, I am enclosing herewith a copy of House Joint 
Resolution No. 26 as adopted in the 71st General Assembly of this State. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 71ST GENERAL ASSEMBLY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


House Joint Resolution 26 (Offered by Mr. Mikva, Miss Hurley, and Mr. 
Scariano) 


Whereas the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States are 
now considering legislation to establish a Youth Conservation Corps; and 

Whereas among the most pressing and depressing problems of today are the 
rise in unemployment, rising relief costs and increase of juvenile delinquency ; 
and 

Whereas it has been established that a Youth Conservation Corps would be 
a most important resource of combating all of these three undesirable phases 
of our national life; and 

Whereas such a Youth Conservation Corps could achieve essential public 
improvements, worth more than the cost entailed ; and 

Whereas the work most needed to be done generally lies in national forests, 
n national parks, or in such projects as flood prevention and prevention cf sil 
erosion, far removed from the cities or States where most of the youths enrolled 
for such program now reside; 

Whereas State and local governmental units, including Illinois, have camp 
programs for youths already under sentence by the courts, while the Federal 
Youth Conservation Corps should provide only for voluntary enrollement: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the 71lst General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, That we respectfully re- 
quest and recommend that the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States give favorable consideration to the passage of bills creating a 
Youth Conservation Corps which would provide aid and assistance to youths 
who are in need of such opportunities through the development of natural re- 
sources ; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this preamble and resolution be forwarded 
by the secretary of state to the President of the Senate of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and to the 
Senators and Congressmen representing the State of Illinois in the Congress 
of the United States, and to every member of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee of the United States Senate, and of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Representatives. 

Adoped by the House, April 21, 1959. 

PaUL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Concurred in by the Senate, May 7, 1959. 

JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





